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PREFACE. 



Amojtg Ihe objects that attract [the attention of the inquisitive in all countries, 

7is they advance in arts, science, and literature, and consequently civilization, few 

are sought with more avidity than those relating to their early history ; and this 

avidity seems to increase in direct proportion to the antiquity of a country. 

Whether this arises from a sort of puerility introduced by a fialee refinement, or 

from improvement in intellect, will not here be discussed. But, be this as it may, 

it will not be denied that a majority of mankind are gratified, on viewing fields 

where conflicting forces have commingled in bloody strife, and in contemplating, 

in their leisure hours, the dangers and sufferings of departed heroes. Nor will it 

be doubted, that a writer (Dr. Johnson, if I mistake not) expressed the genuine 

sentiment of humanity, when he said, " Far be from me or my friends, such frigid 

philosophy, as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved, over an^ ground that 

has been dignified by wisdom, bravery or virtue. That man js- little to be 

envied wbose patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or 

whose piety would not grow warmer among the rums of lona." 

Partaking of this sentiment, which seems to be growing among the inquisiuve 
in our own country, and particularly of a zeal for looking over the military opera- 
tions, in which our forefathers evinced the most persevering resolution, in their 
various wars with the Indians and French, the author of the following work wa? 
induced to examine, with critical care, the history of those arduous times, for 
minute details of the numerous events. In this examination it was found, that 
they were scattered through many historical works, some of which were volumi- 
nous, others very brief, and in none were to be found notices of the whole of the 
interesting transactions. So far as relates to the country on Connecticut river, 
within the limits of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, many were found to be 
omitted, of which the author possesses authentic documents. 

Unwilling that these should " go down to the vale of oblivion," he undertook 
the task of collecting and arranging materials for a work, in which these omission* 
should be supplied, and the whole of the most interesting transactions, concate- 
nated in a volume of moderate size ; and after much research, laborious beyond 
anticipation, and visiting the sites of many battles, to acquire such topographical 
information, as would enable him to describe with some degree ot military pre-f 
cision, the volume, here oflTered to the public, was completed. 

It would be difficult te cHe the whole of the documents, from which the mate» 
rials for the work have been drawn, for they are considerably numerous ; and as . 
the author has been sometime in collecting them, hardly within his f ecoli^ction. 
For much original matter, he is indebted to a collection of valuable manuscripts, 
found among the descendants of the late colonel Israel Williams of Hatfield, who, 
after the death of colonel John Stoddard of Northampton, was intrusted with 
the command of the forces, employed on the western frontiers of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and to whom the early settlers, in that section of country, 
were much indebted for long and able services. Some facts have also been ob- 
tained from letters and journals, of other gentlemen in the same quarter of the 
country ; and others from oral relations of people, whose silvered locks and 
wrinkled Visages, added double interest to the many hardships, dangers and ex- 
ploits in which they shared, in " olden times." 

Among the early American works, which have been consulted for facts, are— 
Hubbard's Narrative of the Indian Wars, and his History of New England — Dr. 
Prince's Chronological History of New England— Morton's New England Me- 
morial—Church's History of Philip's War— Dr. Mather's Magnalia — Rev. John 
Williams' Redeemed Captive — Colden's History of the Five Nations — Smith's 
of New York — Hutchinson's of Massachusetts — Forster's Collection of Northern 
Voyages ; besides the Histories of the several New England States, by more re- 
<!ent writers. But none have afforded more aid, than the Anurican Annals of 
J3r. Holmes, which contain a mass of materials, selected from the best historical 
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and other works. The valuable Collections of the Massachtisetts Historical Soci- 
ety, have also furnish^ed-BHich important matter, relating to the settlement of the 
country, as well^ to subsequent events. For the perusal of several rare works^ 
the author, with great pleasure, acknowledges his indebtedness to the Athenaeum 
in Boston ;y^n institution which reflects the highest honor on its proprietors, not 
only from ^u liberal regulations, but from its valuable collection of books. 

In noticing the first settlement of towns, some pains have been taken to insert 
their Indimn names. But iiere a difficulty has occurred, from the difference in their 
orthography, as given by different writers ; and in some instances, perhaps from a 
culpable inattention of himself and his printer, they are given with some variation. 
—-Another difficulty has been met, in the different manner of dating at different 
periods. Before the new style was adopted in England, in 1752, it was common 
to begin the year on the 25th of March ; but for some years prior, as well as after, 
the dates from January to the 25th of March were expressed in the fractional form, 
thus, 1703-4 — 1762-3, &c. ; and as this was not always attended to by the writ- 
ers of the times, anachronisms, may have been committed. In general the early 
dates, in this work, will require the addition of ttoelve days^ to fit them to the pres- 
ent reckoning. 

In most cases where documents have been found ample, minute details have 
been attempted, while in others where they were less so, they are more condensed ; 
and from this circumstance, it will be observed, that the military operations on 
the Connecticut are generally more full than those in other parts of New Eng- 
land, and that some of minor importance, in the eastern quarter, are omitted. 
Perhaps to some, the particular details of many events, may appear as tediously 
tninute, and the insertion of the names of the sufferers, as supererogatory. The 
author is of ti different opinion ; he believes that among the numerous posterity of 
the sufferers, these will not be considered as unmteresting parts of the work. The 
operations of the armies in New York, ra the war of 1755, are necessarily con- 
densed, and the exploits of the partisan corps under majors Putnam and Rogers, 
but partially noticed. A minute History of these Campaigns, which the author 
has nearly completed, may hereafter be off!ered to the public. 

I'o the critical reader, great defects will doubtless appear in the style of the 
work ; for the author lays no claims to skill in literary composition. Indeed in 
looking it over in 'print ^ he finds many places susceptible of amendemnts. For these 
defects, the following is offered as an apology. The work does not aspire to the 
dignity of a regular History, but to researches into the antiquities of our country ; 
and as a complete History of New England is still a desideratum, an accumulation 
of facts^ however unskilfully given, will not be considered as unimportant. If 
then, the work shall add any of importance to the present stock, and afford en- 
tertainment to those who feel an interest in the recital of the hardships and ex- 
ploits of our forefathers, and at the same time aid the future historian in his re- 
searches, the author will rest satisfied ; — for he deems it of more importance, that 
facts should accumulate, than that he should be thought even a passable writer. 

Durjkld^ December 1824. 
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The vignette on the engraved title page^ is a sketch of 
the falls on Connecticut river, where captain Turner cut 
off the Indians in 1676. See page 129. 

The plate facing page 190, presents a view of the old 
House in Deerfield, which escaped the conflagration of 
that place, in 17()4. See page 1^9. 
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press^ and the mdistuict hand in which the manuscript was delivered to 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The discovery of the northern part of the Contment of America, by 
tfie Cabots, five years after the first voyage of Columbus had develops 
the existence of a new world in the west, gave rise to the claims of the 
English in North America. At that period it seems to have been a prin- 
ciple, at least by tacit consent, among the monarchs of Europe, that 
countries inhabited by savages, should become the property of the dis- 
coverer. A ship ranging along a new coast, without once entering a 
creek or haven, appears to have conferred a title, as complete, as those 
executed with all the formalities of modern times. 

Bigotry and superstition, sanctioned these furtive claims. Soon after 
the first voyage of Columbus, Pope Alexander the sixth, a Spaniard by 
birth, then the spiritual head of Europe, under a claim no better foimded, 
granted to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, . *' all the countries inhabited 
by infidels, which they had discovered, or should discover, extending the 
grant to their heirs and successors, the Kings and Queens of Castile and 
Leon.'' A similar grant had been made to the Portuguese government, . 
of the discoveries they were making in the east ; and they claimed by the 
same rightj the Azores. To prevent subsequent disputes between the 
two nations, His Holiness decreed, that a meridian line, passing through 
a point one hundred leagues west of these islands, should be the boundary 
between the newly discovered countries ; the Spaniards to hold all on the 
west, and the Portuguese, all on the east of the prescribed line, not then 
possessed by any Christian prince. 

However well informed the pontifi'mi^it have been, in spiritual afiairsi 
his infallibility seems not to have taught him the globular figure of the 
earth, nor the existence of the antipodes, to whom he was bound to ex- 
tend his ecclesiastical aid. Conceiving the earth to be an extended 
plane, it did not occur to him that his prescribed boundary, was insufficient 
for the object intended, and that the two nations would, by extending 
their discoveries, the one east, and the other west, find themselves embar- 
rassed with conflicting claims, in some remote part of the earth. 

The papal partition was not satisfactory to tfie Portuguese : they after- 
wards agreed with the Spaniards, that the boundary line should be removed 
two hundred leagues further to the west, and the afiair was settled by the 
formal signatures of the kings of Spsun and Portugal, in 1494, after it had 
been submitted to six plenipotentaries, three firom each nation. France 
and England, though maritime nations, did not share in the munificence 
of the pope ; and when they afterwards sent out vessels, for the purpose 
of discovery in the west,' the two favourite nations, considered the attempt 
as an invasion of their rights, and a gross departure from papal authority. 
The king of France was not intimidated at these complaints. When he 
»aw his brethren of Spain and Portugal, quietly dividing the continent of 
America between them, without allowing him to come in for a share, as a 
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brother, he facetiously ssdd^ ^^ I should be glad to seethe clause in Adam's 
will, which makes that continent their inheritance exclusively."* 

Titles derived from prior discovery, have been considered valid in lat- 
ter times ; but it appears they are not always so complete, as to prevent 
disputes between monarchs, concerning their priority ; and conflicting 
claims have often beeen set up, by different powers, not only on this 
ground, but from a want of different bounds. A most critical examina- 
tion of the principles of these titles, has now taught us, that immemorable 
occupancy, is paramount to aU other claims ; and that the right of the 
aborigines, to die lands they occupied, when first discovered by Europe- 
ans, is no longer doubtfuL 

. As most of the wars with the Indians in North America, originated in 
the conflicting cladms of the maritime nations of Europe, a brief history 
of the most important voyages of discovery in the west, seems to be ne- 
cessary, as an introduction to the following work. 

The discoveries by John Cabot, and his son Sebastian Cabot, were 
made under the patronage of Henry the 7th, king of England. In the 
early part of May, 1497j with two ships, and three hundred men, they 
sailed from England ; and on the twenty fourth of June, discovered land 
which they named Prima VistUy supposed to be some part of the Island 
of Newfoundland ; and a few days aiter they saw a small Island, which 
they named St. John. Continuing the voyage northerly, they discovered 
the coast of North America, and proceeded to the latitude of &t^ SC 
N. Changing their course, they sailed to the southward, along the coast 
as far as Florida, and thence returned to England, without attempting either 
settlement or conquest.t 

Though the EiigUsh had discovered this division of the continent, no 
attempts were immediately made by them to colonize it ; and sometime 
elapsed before other nations visited the coast. In 1500 a Portuguese 
adventurer, Casper de Cortereal, in defiance of the restrictions of the 
pope, sailed from Lisbon, with two ships, at his own expense, for the pur- 
pose of exploring new countries in the west. Arriving at the Island of 
Newfoundland, he discovered and named Chnception Bay^ and after- 
wards explored the eastern coast of the island ; sailed mto the mouth of 
the great river of Canada, and saw several other parts of the continent. 
Cortereal returned to LisbcMi ; sailed on his second voyage, and was 
lost. 

Vessels of various nations, soon began to hover on the coast of New- 
foundland, for the purpose of taking fish, which were ibund in great 
abundance in the adjacent seas ; and in 1508, Thomas Aubert, firom 
Dieppe, in France, made a voys^ to Newfoundland, and thence pro- 
ceeded some distance up the great river of Canada. On his return, it is 
stated, he carried several of the natives to Paris. 

Francis 1st. king of France, now resolved to share with his brother 
monarchs, in the riches of the new world. In 1523, he sent out John 
Verazzani, a Florentine, with four ships, to prosecute discoveries in 
North America. In the course of the next year, Verazzani coasted the 

* Abbe Raynal, quoted in SuBivan^s History of Maine. 
t Respecting the date of this voyage, historians are not agreed ; some place it 
in 1494. Holmes, on whom we rely, fixes it in 1497. See Note. 1, Vol. 2. 
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North American continent, from 28 to 50 degrees of north latitude ; dis- 
covered Nantucket, or Martha's Vineyard, and is said to have entered 
the harbor of New York. To the country he gave the name of New 
France. In the following year he made another voyage, and with his 
crew was lost. 

The success of the Spaniards in amassing wealth in the southern parts 
of America, stimulated the king of France to further efforts in the north. 
In 1534, James Cartier was appointed to the command of two ships and 
one hundred and twenty two men, for the purpose of making discoveries 
in that quarter ; Leaving St. Male in April 9 he on the tenth of May ar- 
rived at Newfoundland — coasted nearly round the Island— -entered what 
is now called the Gulph of St Lawrence — saw the mouth of Canada river, 
and discovered the bays of Gaspe and Chaleurs ; but returned to France 
without attempting a settlement. 

The next year, Cartier sailed again for Canada, under a royal commis- 
sion, with three ships, accompanied by a number of volunteers, desirous 
of making their fortunes in the new world. After a boisterous passage, 
he arrived at the mouth of the river of Canada, which he named St. 
Lawrence. Continuing his voyage up the river, he reached the Isle of 
Orleans, to which he gave the name of Bacchus Island, from the great 
quantity of vines with which it abounded. At a river lugher up, which 
he named after himself Jaques Cartier, he left two of his ships, and pro- 
ceeded with the other into lake St. Pierre, where finding the water shallow, 
he left the ship, and with two boats and a pinnace, well manned and 
armed, continued up the river to Hochelaga, now Montreal, and landed 
the second of October. Here he found a large body of Indians, who 
gave him a very friendly reception. Their village consisted of about 
fifty dwelling houses, each fifty paces long and fourteen broad, the whole 
inclosed with palisades, through which was but one passage ; and dround 
the inside of die fortification, an elevated stage, which could be ascended 
only by ladders. On this stage were deposited a large quantity of stones, 
to be thrown upon an enemy in case of an attack ; the surrounding 
grounds were covered with handsome groves of oak, and fields of com ; 
provisions were abundant, and wholesome ; the houses warm and conve- 
nient, and well supplied with skins and furs for lodgings : the whole ex- 
hibiting a degree of improvement, much beyond what had been seen any 
where among the northern savages of America. 

During his continuance in the river, Cartier and his men, though kindly 
treated by the natives, and well supptied with provisions, suffered severely 
from the scurvy. A remedy was at length prescribed by the Indians ; 
but previously to its application, twenty five men died of the disease.* 
For the humane treatment he had received from the Indians, Cartier 
presented them hatchets, knives, beads and rings, which they received 
with demonstrations of high satisfaction. Before he left the place, the 
Indians conducted him to the summit of the hill, under which their ^• 
lage was built, and pointed out the course of the St. Lawrence from the 
west ; and they informed him that he might sail on it for three moons, 
without reacMng its source ; that it ran through two or three lakes, beyond 

* The medicine was a decoction of the leaves and inner bark of the white pine, 
(pittus ftrobeus.)— f\»r«/er'« Foyaget and Discoveries in the J^orth, p. 440. 
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vf^dch th^c was a sea of fresh water, to which they knew of no limits ; 
that on the other side of the mountain^ there was another river which ran 
to the southwest, through a country where there was neither ice nor snow ; 
and that there were such metals as silver, gold and copper to be found in 
the territory.* 

On the fourth of October, Cartier and his men, left the place— em- 
barked on board his ships, and returned to the Isle of Orleans on the 
eleventh ; where they wintered,* and made some ineffectual efforts to 
found a colony. Early next spring they sailed for France, accompanied 
by several of the natives, one of whom was a chief. 

Though Cartier, on his return, gave a very flattering account of the coun- 
try on the St. Lawrence, and pointed out the advantages which would 
accrue to the French nation, from colonization, and a trade in furs, which 
were found in great abundance, yet the king was not disposed to patron- 
ize a colony in a country, in which the adventurers had not been so 
fortunate as to discover gold and silver mines ; at th^ time, the grand 
desideratum of the European monarchs. 

Notwithstanding the rejection of Cartier's advice, a nobleman of Pi- 
cardy — Francis de la Rogue, lord of Roberval, created by the king, lieu- 
tenant general and viceroy of Canada, fitted out several ships at his own 
expense, and sent Cartier with a royal commission, again to Canada, in 
1540. On his arrival, Cartier built a fort and began a settlement, which 
he called Charlebour^, near what is now Quebec. On his return in 1542, 
Cartier met Roberval with three ships and two hundred men, women and 
children, destined to recruit the intended settlement in Canada ; Cartier 
continued his voyage to France, and Roberval proceeded up the St. Law- 
rence, four leagues above the Isle of Orleans ; and finding a convenient 
harbor, built a fort and remained at the place through the winter. At 
what time he returned to France, or how many people he left at the 
settlement, does not appear. But in 1549, we find that Roberval, 
with his brother and a numerous train of adventurers, embarked for the 
St, Lawrence, and were not heard of afterwards ; probably they perished 
at sea. The few settlers in Canada were now left to their own exertions ; 
nor did they receive further aid from their countrymen, for about fifty 
years. 

These efforts to colonize Canada, were considered by the English, a& 
encroachments on their territory, and to defeat the projects of the French, 
'^ Queen Elizabeth, in 1578, granted letters patent to sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, authorising him to discover and take possession of all remote and 
barbarous lands, unoccupied by any Christian prince or people. She 
vested in him, his heirs and assigns forever, the full right of property in 
the soil of those countries, of which he should take possession, to hold of 
the crown of England by homage, on pa3rment of the fifth part of the 
gold or silver ore, found there— conferred complete jurisdiction within 
the said lands ; and prohibited all persons from attempting to settle 
within two hundred leagues of any place which sir Humphrey or his 
associates, should have occupied during the space of six years,"t 

In vutue of his. patent, in 1583, Gilbert sailed from England with two 
ships, three barks, and two hundred and sixty men, and discovered land 

* Holmes' Annals, Vol. i. 111. t Williams' Vermont, Vol. I. 



aibout51° north latitude; but finding the country rocky and sterile, he 
steered southward, and entered the bay of St. John, in Newfoundland, 
where he found thirty six vessels of various nations, employed in the 
fishing trade. Gilbert took possession of the harbor and country, twb 
hundred leagues around, for the crown of England. Intent on further 
discoveries, he sailed from the island, and one of his ships was cast away 
among shoals, and almost one hundred souls perished.* He soon after 
sailed for England ; but his ship foundering in a violent storm, he was lost 
with all his crew; other vessels in company rode out the storm, and 
arrived without accident. 

The territory now comprehended within the United States, though 
blest with a soil and climate more inviting than the northern regions, had 
received no colonies from Europe. In 1584, Elizabeth, queen of Eng- 
land, granted to sir Walter Raleigh " liberty to discover such remote 
heathen and barbarous lands, not actually possessed by any Christian 
prince, nor inhabited by Christian people, as to him should seem good ; 
with prerogatives and jurisdictions as ample as had been granted to his 
brother, sir Humphrey Gilbert." In July, this year, Philip Amadas and 
Arthur Barlow, two cakpcrioncpH oommandprs, who had been sent out by 
Raleigh, arrived on the coast of North America, and took possession of 
the country in the neighborhood of the Inland of Wocokon, on the coast 
of North Carolina, where they had some intercourse with the natives ; 
they afterwards landed on the Island of Roanoke, wliich they found in- 
habited by Indians. After various transactions, the adventurers returned 
to England, and gave so flattering an account of the country, that Eliza- 
beth bestowed on it the name of Virginia, as a memorial that the discov- 
ery was made under a virgin queen. The next year, a fleet of seven 
sail, under sir Richard Grenville, proceeded to Virginia, and made vari- 
ous discoveries on the coast. Touching at Wocokon, he afterwards 
landed on the Island of Roanoke, where he left one hundred and seven 
persons, under the government of Ralph Lane, to commence a plantation, 
and returned to England. These colonists had to contend with many 
difficulties, among which were, a want of provisions, and a hostile dispo- 
sition of the Indians, who formed a conspiracy to massacre the whole of 
the adventurers. In 1586, sir Francis Drake, who had been in the 
West Indies with a fleet, to prosecute hostilities against the Spaniards, 
arrived at the English settlement in Virginia ; and after a conference with 
governor Lane, received the whole of the colonists on board, and carried 
them to England. 

Still intent on planting a colony in Vir^ia, sir Walter Raleigh, the 
next year, sent out another company of one hundred and fifty adventur- 
ers, in three ships, under governor White, with orders to establish a 
plantation and fortify a post at Chesapeake Bay. Arriving at Hatteras, 
June twentynsecond, governor White and forty of his men, proceeded in a 
pinnace to Roanoke, and landed with expectation of finding the fifteen men 
left by Grenville ; but none were to be seen, excepting the bones of one 
who had been slain by the Indians. The fort built by Lane, was razed, 

* Among these was Stephen Parmenius, of Buda, in Hungary. He was a learned 
man, and wrote the Latin with great elegance. A Poem in that language, written 
bj tunif a short tijne before the voyage, is inserted in the 9th Vol. Mass. Hist. Col. 
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the houses standing, but overgi'own with weeds and vines, indicating that 
they they had been sometime deserted. The remainder of the people 
were soon landed from the ships, to the number of 117 persons, and they 
took possession of the deserted houses and erected others. It was after- 
wards ascertained, that the fifteen men left at the place, had been 
attacked by the Indians, some slain, while otliers embarking in their 
boat, landed on a small island near Hatteras, whence th^ afterwards 
departed, and were heard of no more. 

The people under governor White, prosecuted the business of the 
plantation without interruption from the natives. On the eighteenth of 
August, Mrs. Dare, a daughter of the governor, was delivered of a fe* 
male child, who was baptised by the name of Virginia, the first English 
child bom in the country. 

Supplies being now wanted, the governor, at the urgent solicitations of 
the people, sailed for England to obtain them. In the course of the next 
year, he procured two small vessels, and sailed from England with fif- 
teen planters, and supplies of provisions for the Virginia colony ; but 
meeting with two French men of war, by whom he was rifled, he put 
back to England. Raleigh having then exp^n'i^xl « large sum of money, 
in liis abortive attempts to colonize Virginia, maide an assignment of his 
patent to Thomas Smith, and other merchants, and gave up further at- 
tempts. 

In 1590, governor While sailed for Virginia with three ships, and 
arrived in the Chesapeake, the fifteenth of August. After various inci- 
dents, be landed at the place where he had left his colony, and found 
that the houses had been taken down, and the place strongly fortified 
with palisades ; but the people were not to be found. From the word 
Croatoan, which was found carved on a tree, it was concluded they had 
removed to that place, to which White resolved to proceed. But tem- 
pestuous weather coming on, and his provisions being nearly expended, 
he sailed to the West Indies, and thence returned to England, leaving the 
unfortunate colony to their fate ; and whether the people were slain by 
the natives, or perished from a want of provisions, is a problem which 
remains to be solved, as they have not since been found. 

No further attempts were made to colonize Virginia for several years ; 
but effort* were continued by the English and French, in the northerly 
part of the continent. In I6OO, M. de Chauvin, having obtained a com- 
mission from Henry IV. of France, sailed up the river St. Lawrence 
ninety leagues, to a place called Tadoussac, near the mouth of the Sague- 
nia river, below what is now Quebec, where he left some of his people, 
who suffered severely the following winter, and were saved from starva- 
tion by provisions procured of die natives. The next year Chaurin 
sailed up the river to Tadoussac and Trois Rivieres. 

The spirit of colonizaticm now began to revive in England. In l602, 
Bartholomew Gosnold sailed from Falmouth with thirty two men, for 
the northern part of Virgmia — the name by which North America was 
then known by the English — ^with a design of beginning a plantation ; and 
after a voyage of seven weeks, he discovered the American coast in the 
latitude of 42^, which he named Ckipe Cod. Coastuig southerly, he 
saw Martha's Vinyard, and anchored in the northwest part of the Island ; 
soon after he discovered Buzzard's bay> and several capes and Islands, 






one of which he called Elizabeth Island, on which he resolved to make a 
settlement. A small rocky islet, situated in the centre of a pond about 
two miles in circumference, was selected for the site of a fort and store 
house, and the buildings were soon completed. But discontent arising 
among the people who were to remain at the place, Gosnold relinquished 
his design, and the whole company returned to England. So late as 
1797, the cellar of Gosnold's store-house was to be seen.* 

Another voyage was undertaken by several merchants of Bristol, in 
l603. Two small vessels under the command of Martin Pring, carrying 
forty six men and boys, sailed from Milford haven, April the tenth, and 
arriving on the coast of North America, fell in with several Islands in 
Penobscot bay, in the beginning of June. Steering to the southward, they 
entered the bay of Massachusetts, and landed at a point called Savage 
rock ; continuing the voyage, they discovered Vineyard sound, and cast 
anchor in an excellent harbor, which they named Whiston bay, now 
called Edgarton. Here Pring built a hut and enclosed it with a barri- 
cade, in which a guard was kept, while the remaining people were collect- 
ing sasscdras — ^the chief object of the voyage. After a stay of dmost 
eleven weeks, in which time the ships were visited by the natives, who 
appeared amicable, they returned to England with cargoes of sassafras. 

The same year Samuel Champlain, a French officer sailed up the St 
Lawrence — ^touched at Tadaussac, the place where Chauvin had left 
people in I6OO, and continuing up the river, anchored at what is now 
Quebec, which from its elevation and peninsular form, he found an eligi- 
ble position for a fortification. He afterwards ascended the river to 
Hpchelaga, and obtained much information from the Indians of the 
neighboring country concerning the southern lakes and Iroquois, a war- 
like people situated to the southwest ; he then returned to France. 

The French at tliis time, appear to have been determined on making 
permanent settlements on various parts of the coast of North America. 
This year, l603, Henry fourth " granted to Pierre du Gast, Sieur de 
Ments, a patent of the American territory, from the fortieth, to the forty- 
sixth degree of north latitude, constituting him lieutenant general of that 
portion of the country, with power to colonize and rule it, and to subdue 
and christianize its native inhabitants." Soon after, the exclusive right 
of the trade in peltry in Canada, and the gulph of St Lawrence, was 
given to de Ments. 

Clothed with this authority, de Ments in 1604, with Champlain for 
his pilot, and M. Poutrincourt, with a number of volunteers, in two ships, 
embarked for America, and arrived on the coast of Nova Scotia, then 
called Acadie. Coasting south west, and touching at several harbours, 
de Ments doubled Cape Sable, and entered the bay of Fundy, which 
he named La Baye Francoise ; and soon after, discovered a narrow 
strait, leading into a spacious bason, environed by hills and skirted by 
fertile meadows, which he called Port Royal, since named Annapolis. 
Here Poutrincourt, having received a grant from de Ments, remained 
and commenced a settlement. Champlain was dispatched to make further 
discoveries on the coast of Acadie, and on his voyage, saw the moutli 
of St* John's river; and coasting southwest, twenty leagues, arrived at 

* Holmes^ Annak, Vol. i. p. 144. 
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an Island in the middle of a large river, where he was afterwards joined 
by de Ments. Resolving to winter on the Island, they built huts and a 
fort, near the upper end of the Island, and named the river St Croix^ 
which by the Indians was called Schoodick, During their stay on the 
Island, the adventurers often landed on the adjacent shores to traffic with 
the Indians in furs, and to procure fresh water. In one of these excur- 
sions, some misunderstanding with the Indians produced hostilities and 
a skirmish ensued, in which several of the French were killed. They 
were now compelled to sink a well on the Island, as their only resource ; 
but the water proving bad, many sickened and died. Eariy in the 
spring, de Ments and Champlain abandoned the Island, and returned to 
Port Royal, leaving their fort and buildings standing. 

The river Schoodic, or St. Croix, is the present boundary between 
the United States and the British province of New Brunswick, as settled 
by commissioners from both nations, in 1798.* For sometime subsequent 
to the treaty of 1783, it was a question between the two governments, 
whether this, or the Magaguadavich, a river further east, was the true St. 
Croix mentioned in the treaty. The commissioners, who met at St. An- 
drews at the mouth of the river, to settle the question — one of whom 
was president Webber, of Harvard College, were furnished with an ac- 
count of de Ments' voyage, in which was found a description of the 
Island on which he and Champlain wintered, with a particular notice of 
the neighboring country. This description was found to correspond very 
accurately with the appearance of an Island, about two miles above St. 
Andrews ; and the commissioners were induced to land on it for the 
purpose of making a critical examination. On digging away the earth 
at the upper end, they discovered axes and other iron implements and the 
foundation of de Ments' fort, then overgrown with large trees. This evi- 
dence, with the description of the neighboring bays — course and source 
of the river, and other corresponding circumstances, coinciding so ex- 
actly with appearances, satisfied the commissioners, beyond a doubt, 
that the Island was the same described hi de Ments' voyage ;' and that 
the Schoodic was the true St. Croix, first discovered by Champlain, in 
1604. The Indians now residing on the right bank of the river, not far 
from the Island, still retain a traditional account, of the incident relating 
to the French adventurers, while they occupied the Island. Francis 

Joseph, their very intelligent chief, stated to Brown, Esq. of St. 

Andrews, but a few years since, many particulars related in de Ments* 
voyage ; and added, that "the water of the well on the Island, was poi- 
son, and killed the French people."* 

On his return to Port Royal, de Ments built houses at the mouth of 
the river L'Equille, and after his sick people had recovered, sailed to 
the westward, along the American coast, by Penobscot, Kennebeck, 
Casco, Saco, and reached Cape Cod ; thence he returned to Port Royal, 
where he found M. Dupont, with a ship from France, on board of which 
were supplies and a reinforcement of forty men. Leaving the place in 
September, l605, under Champlain and Dupont, to continue the settle- 
ments, he sailed on further discoveries, and at length returned to France. 
This year an English ship, under George Weymouth, ranged the Ameri- 

^ Mr. Brown^s reli^on to the author at St. Andrews in 1805. 



can coast from about latitude forty one, to Penobscot, and sailed up the 
liver about forty miles, trafficking with the natives. On his retimi, he 
carried five of the Indians to England. 

The various attempts of the English to plant colonies in the north part 
of America, previous to this time, with the exception of that at New- 
foundland, had proved abortive ; and this seems to have been, but a 
motly mixture of fishermen, who flocked there for the purpose of enrich- 
ing themselves, on the bounties of the neighboring seas, rather than on 
the lands. But the period was now approaching when efforts were to be 
made with better success. In 16Q6, king James, viewing the grant made 
to sir Water Raleigh as void, by patent, dated April tenth, divided that 
portion of country, stretching from the 34th to the 45th degree of north 
latitude, into two districts — ^the southern, called the first colony ^ was 
granted fo the London company — the northern, called the second colony^ 
to the Plymouth company. Both were authorised to settle any part of 
their respective grants, as they might choose ; and they were vested 
with the right of property in the lands, comprehended within given 
limits. 

The same year Henry Challons, with a ship of fifty tons, was sent by 
the Plymouth company to make further discoveries in North America, and 
to essay a settlement. Soon after, Thomas Hanam sailed with another 
ship, for the same country, and for similar purposes ; but neither suc- 
ceeded in planting a settlement. 

In 1607, three ships from England, under the command of Christopher 
Newport, arrived in Chesapeake bay, and took possession of a penin- 
sula on the north side of Powhatan river, since called James river, about 
forty miles from its mouth, and planted Jamestown — the first permanent 
habitation in North America. The emigrants accompanying Newport, 
amounted to one hundred, several of whom were named to be of the 
council, and authorized to choose from among themselves, a president 
for one year, who, with the council were to govern the colony ; Edward 
Wingfield was accordingly elected president. 

The Indians in the neighboring country, were numerous, and at first, 
evmced a disposition to be at peace with the English ; but this disposi- 
tion was of short continuance, and hostilities on their part became fre- 
quent. The adventurers sufliered much, but by resolution and perseyer- 
ance, they surmounted all difficulties, and established their settlement. 

This year, 1 607, another attempt was made by the English, to settle a 
plantation in North Virginia. Two ships were sent out by sir John 
Popham, lord chief justice of England, and others, under George Pop- 
liam, and Ralph Gilbert, with one hundred landmen. Sailing from 
Plymouth in May, they fell in with the island of Monahegan,in August, 
and soon after landed on an island, since called Parker's island at the 
nouth of Sagadahock, or Kennebec river, where they built a store house and 
a fortification they named fort George. In December, the ships sailed for 
England, leaving a colony of forty persons under Popham, as president, 
and Gilbert as admiral. The succeeding winter proved extremely cold, 
their store house was accidentally distroyed by fire, their president died, 
and the settlers suffered severely. Early next spring, lord chief justice 
Popham fitted out two ships with supplies for the colony ; but being some- 
time detamed by contrary wind, his lordship's death was announced before 
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they could put to sea ; the ships however sailed, and arrived at Saga- 
dahock. In consequence of the loss of their principal patrons, and 
their other sufferings during the winter, the adventurers were discouraged, 
and the whole returned to England in 16O8, under the impression that 
the country was too cold to admit of English inhabitants. 

This abandonment of the country, induced the French to believe that 
the English would not again attempt a settlement on the coast ; and they 
soon extended their plantations westerly into various places claimed by 
the English. In 1808, de Ments fitted out three ships under Champlain, 
to make new settlements in Acadie, and on the river St. Lawrence in 
Canada. Having examined several places, Champlain sadled up the St. 
Lawrence, and selected a spot at the mouth of the little river St. Charles, 
where he erected barracks — cleared the ground, and began cultivation, 
and adopted for the place, the Indian name Quebec Here he spent the 
winter with his people, and suffered much from the severity of the cli- 
mate. The next summer, he explored the river Sorrel — discovered 
lakes Champlain, and St. Sacrament, now called lake George ; — had a 
skirmish with the Iroquois Indians, and took many scalps ; in the fi^U of 
the year he returned to France. 

No attempts had been made by the Dutch, to colonize new countries 
in the west, prior to this period. Stimulated, however, by the enterprises 
of the other maritime nations, they now determined to acquire a tide to 
the new countries, by right of discovery. In l609, Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman, in their service, sailed from the Texel, with a design of 
penetrating to the East Indies, by stretching to the west. Meeting with 
the continent of America, he ranged along the coast, as far southerly as 
Chesapeake bay ; returning to the northward, he entered the bay between 
Long Island and the main land — discovered, and sailed up a large river, 
called by the natives, Manhattan, to which he gave his own name, nearly 
to the present city of Albany, and after trafficking with the natives, and 
examining the shores of the river, returned to England.* The next 
year the Dutch sent ships to the same river to open a trade with the na- 
tives of the country, and gave it the name of New Netherlands. Four 
years after a patent was granted to sundry merchants, for an exclusive 
trade on the Hudson by the states general, and a fort was built on the 
west side of the river, near Albany. 

The French settlers in Acadie, though within the limits claimed by 
the English, had been permitted to enjoy the land they occupied, with- 
out interruption, and they flattered themselves that they had acquired a 
possession which would not be disputed. Iiv 1613, Madame de Guer- 
cheville, a pious French lady, zealous for the conversion of the natives, 
having obtamed from de Ments, a surrender of his patent, and a charter 
of Nova Scotia, from the king of France, sent out a ship, conveying two 
Jesuits, as missionaries. Saussaye, who commanded the expedition, 
after touching at Port Royal, and some other places, proceeded to Mount 
Desert, where the two Jesuits fixed their setdement, which they called St, 
Saviour f and set up the cross. About this time captain Samuel Argal of 
Virginia, arrived ofi*the island, for the purpose of fishing. Learning 
that the French had a settlement on the island, he immediately attacked 

*■ Smith places the discovery in 1608*— ifii/. JVcw York. 
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it ; tlie French made little resistance, one of the Jesuits was killed and 
most of the other people taken and carried to Virginia, The governor 
of that colony, now determined to sweep the French from the lands 
in Acadie, within the English limits. Three vessels, carrying fourteen 
gims and sixty soldiers, were put under the command of captain Argal, 
with orders to raze all the French posts and settlements, to the 46th de- 
gree of north latitude. Argal accordingly sailed, and arriving at Mount 
Desert, broke down the cross erected by the Jesuits, and took possession 
of St. Saviour, in the name of the king of England. He then proceeded 
to St. Croix, and having broken up several other plantations, sailed for 
the Dutch settlement, at Hudson's river, and compelled the governor to 
submit himself and colony to the English nation. Having without much 
resistance effected the principal objects of his expedition, Argal returned 
to Vii^nia. 

In 161 4, a new governor arrived from Holland, with a reinforcement 
of men — built a fort at Manhattan, where the city of New York is now 
situated, and asserted the right of the Dutch to the country ; from which 
time it was held by them many years without interruption. 

The same year, several gentlemen in England fitted out two vessels, 
with forty five men and boys, for North Virginia, under Capt. John 
Smith, who had been noted for his extraordinary exploits in the southern, 
colony, and other parts of the world. Smith arrived at the island of 
.Monaiiegon about the last of April ; built seven boats, in one of which, . 
he, with eight men, surveyed the coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, 
traded largely with the natives in beaver and other furs, and returned to 
England richly laden. From his survey, he deUneated a map of the 
the coast, and presented it to the king, who gave the country the name 
of New England. 

When Smith sailed from New England, he left one of his ships to 
complete her lading, under Thomas Hunt, who committed a most per- 
fidious act, long remembered by the natives ; and which rendered them 
hostile to future adventurers. Under pretence of trade, Hunt entic- 
ed twenty four of them on board his ship, confined them under 
hatches, and carried them to Malaga, where he sold them to the Span- 
iards for slaves. One of these was Squanto, who afterwards got to Eng- 
land and thence returned to his native country, and notwithstanding his 
cruel ti'eatment, afforded much aid to the future settlers of Plymouth. 

Not long after this perfidious transaction, an English ship under Capt. 
flobson, ^arrived at the isle of Capawick, one of the Ehzabeth cluster, 
on the coast of New England, for the purpose of establishing a plantar 
tion, and opening a trade with the natives. Two of Hunt's kidnapped 
Indians accompanied Hobson to the coast, one of whom soon after cBed 
on board the ship, the other, named Epenow, indignant? at the conduct 
of Hunt, resolved to revenge himself 6n the English. Some of his old 
firiends visited Epenow, who was detained on board, and contrived with 
him, a plan for his liberation. Twenty canoes, at the appointed time, 
approached the ship under pretext of trading ; when they were suffi- 
ciently near Epenow leaped overboard, and instantly a shower of arrows 
poured from tlie canoes into the ship ; the Indians then pushed on, and, 
in spite of Hobson's musketry, drew Epenow from the water, and car- 
ried him safe to shore. Several Qf the Indians were killed ; the master 
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of the vessel and sotiie others were wounded. Finding the Indians thus 
hostile, Hobson soon after sailed for England. 

Several other attempts were soon after made to open a trade with the 
natives, and to occupy stations on the coast of New England ; but owing 
to their hostility, they all proved abortive. Ships however, still resorted 
to the coast, for the purpose of taking fish, and in this business they were 
generally very successful. At Newfoundland, prior to l6l5, several 
thousand people from England, France and Portugal, had established 
themselves, and a regular government had been formed in I6IO, under 
a patent granted to the earl of Northampton and forty associates, extend- 
ing from 46 to 52 degrees north latitude. John Guy soon after sailed 
from England with thirty nine persons, and began a settlement for the 
proprietors at Conception bay. From this period the colony increased, 
and was the grand rendezvous of numerous vessels, which resorted to the 
coast for fishing. 

In 1619, Thomas Dermer arrived on the coast of New England, 
loaded a ship with furs and fish at Monahgean and dispatched it for 
Europe. Proceeding afterwards in a small bark to the southward, he 
first discovered the sound between Long Island and the coast of Connect- 
icut, and the dangerous passage since called Hell-gate. Speaking of 
this passage he says, " We found a most dangerous cattoract amongst 
small rockie Hans, occasioned by two unequal tydes, the one ebbing and 
, flowing two hours before the 'other.'' Probably the ^^catwract" and 
sound were previously known to the Dutch at Manhattan. Dermer the 
next year visited Martha's. Vineyard, where he was suddenly attacked 
by Ep^now, at the head of a party of Indians, and received fourteen 
wounds ; soon after he sailed to Virginia, where he died. While on the 
coast Dermer redeemed from the Indians, two Frenchmen, the remainder 
of a crew, cast away on cape Cod in 1616 — ^the others had been put to 
death. 

The country to the southward, bordering on New Netherlands, had 
been visited by a Swedish merchant, who gave it a favorable represent- 
ation. A number of gentlemen of that nation, with several Finns, through 
the recommendation of the king of Sweden associated for the settlement 
of a colony in that part of the country. In 1627? a company of these peo- 
ple landed at cape Henlopen, and sometime after, bought of the natives, 
the lands extending from that cape, to the falls of Delaware, of which they 
took peaceable possession. In 1630, they built a fort at Hoarkill within 
the capes ; but this was burnt down in 1645. From this time they 
claimed the country until they were extirpated by the Dutch in 1655. 

In 168 1, Pennsylvania was granted by Charles 11. to William Penn, 
who commenced settlements the same year, and the next year the found- 
ation of Philadelphia was laid. 

Besides the voyages that have been mentioned, several others were 
made to North America by the maritime nations of Europe ; but as 
they were generally for the purpose of discovery in the regions about 
Hudson's bay, or for private emolument, unconnected with the settle- 
ment of New England, they are omitted; that of the Pilgrims, from Eng- 
land in 1620, will be given in connection with the first permanent settle- 
ment at Plymouth. 
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CHAPTER L 

The settlements made by various European nations in 
Canada, Newfoundland, ]New Netherlands and Virginia, 
previous to the year 1620^ attracted considerable notice 
in Europe, but New England still remained in possession 
of the natives, whose hostility, in consequence of the 
abuses they had received from the English ships that 
had visited the coast, rendered it dangerous to land on 
the territory. But the period had now arrived in which a 
permanent settlement was to be effected, and the country 
no longer to be known as a savage wild. 

Religious persecution in England, had for some time 
been preparing the minds of a small company of people 
to encounter every hardship and danger, that they might 
enjoy religious freedom in some distant land. These 
were a congregation of English Puritans residing in 
Holland. The sect bearing this name, arose in Eng- 
land about the year 1550, on occasion of bishop Hooper's 
refusing to be consecrated in the popish habits. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, with other biahops and divines, 
having concluded an order of divine worship, an act con- 
firming this liturgy passed both houses of Parliament, on 
the flneenth of January 1649. But it was protested 
against by the bishops of London, Durham, Norwich^ 
Carlisle, Hereford, Worcester, We>tminster and Chi- 
chester; the Parliament notwithstanding, persisted in 
enforcing the liturgy, and an act was passed subjecting 
such clergy as should refuse the service, or should offici- 
ate in any other manner, to forfeitures and imprisonment ; 
and for the third offence to imprisonment for life. Who- 
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ever should write, or print against tlie book, was to be 
fined ten pounds for the first offence, twenty pounds for 
the second, and be imprisoned for life for the third. 
The council immediately appointed visitors to see that 
the liturgy was received throughout England. In Janu- 
ary, 1563, the convocation of the English clergy met, and 
finished the thirty nine articles. Of the lower house, 
forty three present, were for throwing out the ceremonies, 
but thirty five were for retaining them ; and these, with 
the help of proxies, carried their measure by one vote. 
The bishops now zealously urged the clergy to subscribe 
to the liturgy and ceremonies^ as well as the articles of 
the established church ; and all who refused were branded 
with the name of Puritans^ from their rejecting what they 
deemed unscriptural ceremonies, and confining their 
churches entirely to scriptural rules, and apostolical 
purity, worship and doctrine.* 

A most cruel persecution followed, and so violent was 
the zeal for uniformity, that popular preachers of this 
sect, though men of learning and purity, were suspended^ 
deprived, imprisoned and ruined, for not using garments, 
or ceremonies, which even their adversaries acknowl- 
edged to be indifferent. Puritanism nevertheless, gained 
ground, not only among the loAver sort of people, but also 
in the universities ; and tlie established churches began 
to be neglected by many, and meetings for worship were 
held at other places, without adherence to the established 
forms. 

To put a stop to these in^egularifies^ an act was passed 
in 1593, for punishing all who refused to come to church, 
or were present at any conventicle, or unauthorised meet- 
ing. The punishment was imprisonment until the con - 
victed agreed to conform, and made a declaration of his 
conformity ; and if that was not done in three months, he 
was to quit the realm, or go into perpetual banishment. 
In case he did not depart within the time limited, or 
returned without license, he was to suffer death. Several 
underwent this punishment, in preference to purchasing 
an exemption from legal penalties, by doing what, in their 
opinion, was wrong. In April, 1693, Henry Barrow 

* Neal's History of the Puritans, Vol. i.— Prince's New England Chronology— 
Holmes' American Annals, Vol. i. p. 95. 
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and John Greenwood were put to death, for publishing 
certain books against the hierarchy ; and in May the same 
year, John Penry suflfered the same fate, for having in 
his possession a manuscript against the hierarchy and 
persecution.* 

Finding these sanguinary proceedings to fail of their 
intended effect, it was resolved to punish all who were 
guilty, by banishment only ; to avoid these evils, many 
voluntarily exiled themselves from their native country. 
Nor were punishments confined wholly to noncon- 
formity. In 1607, Nicholas Fullur, an eminent lawyer, 
for merely pleading in defence of some puritan clients^ 
against the power of the ecclesiastical commissioners, was 
committed to prison, and there detained till he died ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Fairfull, minister of Dumferling, in Scotland, 
was imprisoned, during the king's pleasure, only for pray- 
ing for the distressed ministers. 

The zeal of the puritans was not to be put down by such 
arbitrary and horrid proceedings. A number upon the bor- 
ders of Notinghamshire, Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, hav- 
ing suffered severely, under the rigorous persecution of 
the hierarchy, resolved '^ to shake off the antichristian 
bondage, and as tlie Lord's people, join themselves by 
covenant, into a church state^ to walk in all the ways of 
God, made known to them, according to their best en- 
deavours, whatever it might cost them.^f These peo- 
ple,^ formed themselves into two societies, one chose for its 
pastor, the Rev. John Robinson, under whom they con- 
tinued about a year ; but being extremely harrased by 
persecution, resolved to emigrate to Holland ; which after 
much difficulty and danger, they effected in 1607, and 
1608, and took up their residence in Amsterdam. The 
next year, Mr. Robinson, and his church, removed to 
Leyden, where they continued several years. But al- 
though they enjoyed liberty of conscience, and freedom 
from ecclesiastical oppression, they were not fully satis- 
fied with the morals and customs of the Dutch, and they 
began to look for some situation more congenial to their 
minds. Besides, they were ardently desirous of spread- 
ing Christianity in remote regions of the earth, and of 

* Prince's Ghronology. 

t Gov. Bradford's History, quoted in Prince's Chronology. 
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handing down to posterity, what they deemed, the una^ 
dulte rated worship of Jehovah. 

The accounts which had been communicated of Amer- 
ica, by the various voyagers, turned their attention to that 
region ; and they at length resolved, if possible, to emi- 
grate to the new world. Agents were accordingly 
sent to the Virginia company in England, to procure a 
patent of lands, sufBcient for their wants, which, after 
much delay, was obtained, under the seal of the company. 
They also applied to king James, to grant them liberty of 
conscience, provided they should remove to America, and 
settle a plantation ; but this was granted no further than^ 
that he would connive at their religious practices, and not 
molest them, provided they should conduct peaceably. 

The diflBculties being thus surmounted, they deter- 
mined that but a part of the congregation should proceed 
to America, and there make preparation for the remainder. 
By the sale of their property, and the aid of a Mr. Wes- 
ton, an English merchant, money was raised and placed 
in a common stock, which enabled them to purchase of 
the Dutch, the Speedwell a vessel of sixty tons, and to 
hire in England, another called the May-flower, of 180 
tons, for the voyage. Thus prepared, the adventurers 
left Delf- Haven, about the twenty-first of July, and ar- 
rived at Southampton in England, and on the fifth of 
August, they sailed for America; but the Speedwell 
proving leaky, they were compelled to put into Dartmouth: 
to repair. They again put to sea, and were again com- 
pelled to return to port, the same ship proving leaky. 
Despairing of the crazy vessel, and putting their provi- 
sions and necessaries on board the May-flower, they sailed 
from Plymouth on theysixth of September. The voyage 
proving boisterous, the ship was in danger of founder- 
ing; a beam started, which, with much difficulty, and 
the aid of an iron screw, belonging to one of the company, 
was replaced, and the ship rode out the storm. At day 
break on the ninth of November, the adventurers were 
cheered with the sight of land, which proved to be Cape 
Cod ; and finding themselves to the northward of their 
place of destination^ they stood to the southward, intend- 
ing to land near the mouth of the Hudson, in New Neth- 
erlands ; but soon falling among shoals^ with their feeble 
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ship^ the master^ ( Jones^) availing himself of their fears^ 
Bhifted bis course to the northward, with the design of 
landing the company at some place distant from the Hud- 
son, as he had clandestinely promised the Dutch before 
he left Holland ; for which he was to receive a reward. 
The next day proving stormy, the ship dropped anchor 
in Cape Cod harbor, in latitude forty two degrees norths 
and therefore without the limits of the Y ii^inia company^ 
of whom the adventurers had obtained their patent ; this 
circumstance added to their embarrassments. 

Before the people were allowed to land, they formed 
themselves into a body politic, by a solemn covenant, as 
the basis of their government, in the following words : 

^^ In the name of God, Amen : We whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign 
Ijord, Ring James, by the Grace of God, of Great Bri- 
tain, France and Ireland, King, defender of the faith. 

Having undertaken, for the Glory of God, and the ad- 
Tancement of the Christian faith, and honour of the King 
and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern part of Virginia ; do by these presents, solemnly 
and mutually, in the presence of God, and one another^ 
covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and fur« 
therance of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to 
enact, constitute and frame such just laws, ordinances^ 
constitutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general good of the 
colony ; unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience : In witness whereof, we have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 11th of November^ 
in the year of the reign of our sovereign Lord, King 
James of England, France and Ireland, the eighteenth^ 
and of Scotland the fifty fourth. Anno Domini, 1 620.'' 

The instrument was signed by the following persons^ 

JOHN CARVER JAMES CHILTON 

Wn^LIAM BRADFORD JOHN CRACKSTON 

EDWARD WINSLOW JOHN BILLINGTON 

WILLIAM BREWSTER MOSES FLETCHER 

ISAAC ALLERTON JOHN GOODMAN 

MILES STANDISH DEGORY PRIEST 

JOHN ALDEN THOMAS WILLIAMS 

SAMUEL FULLER GILBERT WINSLOW 

4 
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CHRISTOPHER MARTIN EDMUND MARGESON 

WILLIAM MULLINS PETER BROWN 

WILLIAM WHITE RICHARD BRITERIGE 

RICHARD WARREN GEORGE SOULE 

JOHN HOWLAND RICHARD CLARKE 

STEPHEN HOPKINS RICHARD GARDINER 

EDWARD TILLY JOHN ALLERTON 

JOHN TILLY THOMAS ENGLISH 

FRANCIS COOK EDWARD DOTEY 

THOMAS ROGERS EDWARD LEISTER 

THOMAS TINKER JOHN RIDGDALE 

EDWARD FULLER JOHN TURNER 

and FRANCIS EATON. 

Most of the subscribers were accompanied by their 
wives, and the whole, or part of their children ; the total 
number at the time they landed, was one hundred and one 
persons : one died and another was born on the passage. 

Having formed themselves into a body politic, by sign- 
ing the foregoing instrument, they unanimously elected 
John Carver for their governor, to s^rve one year ; and 
after this important busiaess was completed, sixteen 
men, well armed. Were sent on shore to procure firewood 
— examine the land, and to make discoveries ; but none 
of the natives were seen. The next day, being Sunday, 
business was suspended, and on Monday the thirteentli, 
the company disembarked, and parties were sent on dis- 
covery. On Wednesday the fifteenth. Miles Standish, 
with an armed party, searching for a place for a settle- 
ment, saw five or six natives ; but they appeared to be 
alarmed, and fled. Stai^dish and his party pursued them 
several miles, and at night took up their Jodgings in the 
woods. The next day they discovered a quantity of 
corn buried in the sand, which they brought off, with a 
large kettle, found in the ruins of an Indian hut. The 
country was found to consist of numerous sand hills^ 
promising littler success from cultivation ; but the waters 
teemed with fish of various kinds; the majestic whale, 
unaccustomed to the harpoon, ploughed the peaceful bay^ 
and played about the ship, while innumerable sea fowl, 
unconscious of danger skimmed the surface of the deep. 

Before the close of November, the wife of William 
White was delivered of a son, who was named JPere- 
grine^ probably the first child of European extraction^ 
born in New England. 
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A shallop having been fitted up, on the sixth of De- 
cember^ Miles Standish, with a party, sailed for the pur- 
pose of exploring the bay, and finding a place for a 
settlement. The next day part of the men landed, and 
traversed the shore, while the remainder continued along 
the coast in the shallop ; and the next day the party on 
land, fell into an ambuscade of Indians, and received a sud- 
den flight of arrows; a discharge of musketry from the Eng- 
lish, instantly drove them from their cover, and they soon 
disappeared. Continuing the voyage round the bay 
they at length landed on an island, near the west coast, 
where they kept Sabbath. On Monday the eleventh of 
December they sounded a harbour, and found sufficient 
depth of water for the ship — went on shore, and explor- 
ing the land, saw cornfields and brooks of pure water, 
and the place was deemed convenient for a plantation. 
They then returned to the ship at Cape Cod, and com* 
municated their discovery. 

On the fifteenth, the whole company sailed for the new 
harbor ; but meeting with a strong northwest wind, they 
were driven back to the cape ; the next day the wind 
shifting, they came to anchor in the harbor, and on the 
eighteenth, a party landed, with the master. of the ship 
— traversed the shore seven or eight miles, and returned 
on board at night. Another party landed next day, and 
the shallop, with a few people, coasted the shore, and 
entered a creek. In these excursions cultivated grounds 
were seen — but neither Indians nor their huts ; the coun- 
•try appeared to have been deserted by its former inhabit- 
ants. 

Pleased with the situation of the place, on the twenti- 
eth, after calling on Heaven for guidance, part of the 
company landed and selected a site for a village, on a 
high ground, facing the bay, wheixj Indian corn had been 
cultivated ; the summit of the hill afforded a fine view 
of the bay> with Cape Cod skirting the horizon in the 
east and the surrounding country presented a pleasing 
asp%.^ The next day being boisterous and rainy, the 
party remained on shore, and being destitute of shelter, 
were drenched with rain, and the next day Bichard Brit- 
erige died. 

The twenty third, most of the company went on shorc^ 
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and were employed in felling timber, for the erection of a 
common storehouse, which was raised on the twenty fifth, 
an^l a small fort was commenced on the summit of the 
hill, on which the burying ground in Plymouth is now 
situated. The thirty first being Sunday, most of the 
people remained on board the ship, while others kept the ' 
day in the new building. 

The people having divided into nineteen families, pro- 
ceeded to the building of their village. This was laid out 
in two parallel lines, each family had its proportion of land 
set out for houses and gardens, and the rude buildings were 
erected with expedition. In grateful remembrance of the 
Christian friends they had parted with in Plymouth, in 
Bngland, they gave their town that name, which it still 
retains. About the middle of January the storehouse 
unfortunately took fire in its thatched roof, and was con* 
sumed. 

Though the adventurers had occasionally seen a few 
of the natives in the neighboring woods, discovered their 
distant fires, and been alarmed at their shouts, they had 
not been able to obtain an interview ; and to prevent a sur- 
prise, guards were constantly kept on the alert. The rank 
of captain had been conferred on Miles Standish, and he 
was intrusted with the military command of the colony. 

On the 16th of March, the English received a visit 
from one of the natives, who came boldly into Plymouth, 
calling out welcome Mnglishmen/ His name was Sa- 
moset, a Sagamore, who had learned a little English 
from the fishing vessels that had been on the coast. He 
informed the adventurers that the place they occupied, 
was called by the Indians, Pattuvet^ and that all the 
people formerly inhabiting the place, died of an extra- 
ordinary sickness about four years since. Samoset was 
treated with great hospitality, and soon after made sev- 
eral other visits, in one of which he was ^^companied by 
Squanto, one of the Indians, kidnapped by Hunt, as has 
been telated. This native had escaped from Spain, got 
to England, where he learned to speak English, and 
afterwards returned to his native country, with captain 
Dermer in 1619. These Indians informed the adventur- 
ers, that Mdsassoity the great chief of the neighboring 
Indians was approaching with a number ef his people ; 
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«nd in tbe course of an hoar he was in sight, with sixty 
attendants, on the summit of a hill opposite to the town. 

Whether the designs of the chief were hostile or paci- 
fic was for some time doubtful ; Squanto was dispatched 
to ascertain his intentions, and on return he informed that 
the chief was desirous of holding a parley, and proposed 
that the English should send one of their people to himw- 
Mr. Winslow was immediately dispatched with some 
ban some presents and a pot of strong water to the chief^ 
who gadly received them ; and on being informed that 
the English were desirous of opening a trade, and of en- 
tering into a treaty of friendship with him ; the chief 
directed his brother to take Mr. Winslow into custody^ 
and with twenty unarmed Indians, he passed on towards 
the town. Capt. Standish, with another gentleman and 
six armed men, met him at a br< ok, and conducted 
him to the village, where governor Carver, attended by 
a drum and trumpet, and a few men, received him. 
After an exchange of salutations, refreshments were 
placed before the chief, of which he and his people freely 
partook. A league of friendship was thien agreed on, by 
which he promised-perpetual peace, and to aid the Eng- 
lish, should they be attacked by any of the neighboring 
Indians.^ The governor then conducted him over the 
brook, and Mr. Winslow having been released, the 
Indians departed well pleased with their interview. 

By the treaty agreed on, the English were in some 
measure relieved of their alarms from an attack of the 
natives — yet deprived of many of the necessaries of life, 
they experienced great sufferings. During the year 1 621, 
a mortal sickness prevailed, and swept off more than half 
their number; Mr. Carver who had been re-appointed 
governor for the second year, also died, but not of the 
prevailing disease ; and William Bradford was elected to 
fill his place. 

Early in the spring, Gapt. Jones, who brought oat 
the colony, returned with his ship to England, and com- 
municated the state of the adventurers at Plymouth ; oa 
which their friends in London dispatched a vessel under 
Capt. Cushman, which arrived at the settlement in No- 

* Thi? league was faitbfalJy observed by Masassoit for more than fifty yean, 
and his people were generally faithful to the English . 
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vember, with thirty four persons destined to remain in 
the colony. By this ship, a charter procured by some 
ef the company in London, was received by the settlers. 
Soon after the departure of the first company from Eng- 
land in 1620, a new patent was granted by king James 
to the duke of Lenox and several associates^ and their 
successors — styling them ^^The Council established at 
Plymouth, (England) in the County of Devon, for the 
planting, ruling, ordering and governing New England 
in America.'^ By this patent, that part of the American 
territory which lies between the fortieth and forty eighth 
degree of north latitude ^^ in breadth and in length, by all 
the breadth aforesaid throughout the main land, from sea 
to sea^^ was given them in absolute property ; — ^the same 
authority and privileges, which had previously been 
given to the treasurer and company of Virginia, were 
now conferred on them, and they were equally impow- 
ered to exclude all from trading within the boundaries of 
their jurisdiction, and from fishing in the neighboring 
seas. The patent was the only civil basis of all the sub- 
sequent patents and plantations, which divided this coun- 
try.* 

- The first patent of Plymouth had been taken otit in 
the name of John Pierce, in trust for the company of 
adventurers, but when he saw the promising state of the 
settlement, without their knowledge, but in their name^ 
he procured another patent of larger extent, intending to 
keep it for his own benefit, and hold the adventurers as 
his tenants. In pursuance of his design, he made sev- 
eral abortive attempts to send a ship to New England. 
After severe losses Pierce gave up his project, and as- 
signed his patent to the agents of the adventurers^ for 
five hundred pounds.f 

The title of the lands at Plymouth being now secured, 
the establishment began to fiourish, and in the second 
year, twenty acres of Indian corn were raised, and a con- 
siderable quantity of peas and barley. Unaccustomed 
to the cultivation of the com, much aid was received from 
Bquanto, who instructed the people in the manner of 
planting, cultivating and gathering the crop. This In- 

* Holmes^ Annals, Vol. i. p. 204. 
t Ibid. Vol. i. p. 227. 
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dian also rendered important services to the English ia 
various other employments^ and was a warm and faithful 
friend^ notwithstanding the insidious treatment he had 
received from their countryman Hunt. Contrary to the 
vindictive habits of the Indians, he seems to have been 
disposed to render good for evil — a rare instance in a 
savage. 

Though the natives had thus far proved friendly^ and 
the' disposition of the greater part promised a continuance 
of harmony, the dawnings of savage jealousy began aC 
length to appear. One oAhe petty chiefs of the neigh- 
borhood attempted to alienate the affections of the sub- 
jects of Masassoit from the chief, and an attempt was 
made on the life of Squanto and another friendly Indian. 
To crush these machinations, captain Standish and 
fourteen men were dispatched to Namasket, since Mid- 
'<lleborough, where the mischief had originated ; Corbi- 
tant, the disaffected chief, and his followers, fled out of 
danger. This prompt application of military force struck 
«uch a terror into the neighboring Indians, that nine 
sachems came to Plymouth, and voluntarily subscribed 
submission to king James, promising to be his loyal sub- 
jects.- Other sachems under the influence of Masassoit 
made similar submissions, and the English flattered them- 
selves they should continue at peace with the natives. 

At this time, a powerful nation of Indians residing 
about !Narraganset bay, in the present state of Rhode 
Island, bordering on Masassoit^s dominion, had heard 
of the settlement of the English at Plymouth, and began 
to exhibit a hostile disposition towards them ; and learn- 
ing that disease had swept off considerable numbers, they 
deemed it a favorable time to extirpate the remainder. 
Apprised of their danger, the English, early in 1622, 
prepared for their defence, by erecting palisades about 
their settlement, including the fort upon the hill, and 
added several flankers to the work ; and the gates were 
kept closely locked at night, and the place carefully 
guarded. 

The Narragansets still kept up their hostile menaces, 
and Canonicus, their chief, sent the English a bundle of 
arrows enclosed in a snake skin, which they w ere informed 
by Squanto, was a direct challenge to fight. The gov- 
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emor, taking the advice of his leading men, acted with 
firmness ; he returned the skin filled with powder and 
ball, as a defiance. Whether the Narragansets were 
intimidated by the firmness of the English, or by the 
powerful alliance they had formed with the tribes in the 
neighborhood is uncertain, but the threatened attack was 
given up, and the English settlements remained without 
further interruption from the Narragansets. 

In the spring of this year, two ships arrived at Plym- 
outh, with a company of emi^ants, sent out by Thomas 
Weston, a London merchant, who had aided the Plym-< 
outh adventurers, at the time they left Holland. The 
company was to settle a plantation on Massachusetts bay, 
for which Weston had obtained a patent. Many of the 
people being sick on their arrival, they continued at 
Plymouth through the summer. The others after exam- 
ining the neighboring country, selected a place for a plan^ 
tation at Wessagusset, since called Weymouth, to which 
the whole at length removed. The company soon ex- 
pended their provisions, and were reduced to great dis- 
tress ; and finding it impossible to procure corn of the 
Indians by purchase, to save life, som)e. of the people 
took it by force, which so exasperated the Indians, that 
they threatened to cut off the whole plantation, unless 
satisfaction Was made, by putting to death the guilty per- 
sons. To appease the wrath of the Indians, it is said, an 
old decreptit man was selected for a sacrifice, and actu- 
ally executed.* One person in his distress, attempting 
to gather clams from the fiats, sunk into the mud^ and 

* This vicarious execution, gare rise to the foUowing sarcasm in Butler^s Hudi- 
bras, Part 11, Canto 2. 

*' Our brethren of New England use Complaining sorely of the breach 

Choice malefactors to excuse. Of league held forth by brother patch. 

And hang the guiltless in their stead Against the articles in force 

Of whom the churches have less need ; Between both churches, his and ours. 

As lately happened. In a town For which he cravM the saints to render 

There livM a cobler, and but one, Into his hands or hang th^ offender ; 

That out of doctrine could cut use. But they maturely having weighed. 

And mend men^s lives as well as shoes. They had no more but him o^ th^ trade 

This precious brother having slain, (A man that servM them in a doublet 

In times of peace, an Indian, Capacity, to teach and cobble,) 

(Not out of malice, but mere zeal, Reso vM to spare him ; yet to do 

Because he was an Infidel,) The Indian Hoghgan, Moghgan too, 

The mighty Tottipottymoy Impartial justice, in his stead did 

Sent to our elders an envoy ; Hang an old weaver that was bed rid.'* 

Hubbard admits the theft ; but says the person executed was one of the party 
"who stole the com from the iadiosa^-^HUtory of JfeW'EngUmd, 
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from a want of strength to extricate himself^ remained 
until he perished. The circumstances of the people 
being made known at Plymouth^ and learning from Maa- 
assoit that the neighboring Indians had resolved to des- 
troy the place^ Capt. Standish was dispatched with a 
party for their relief^ and to seize one of the Indian chiefs. 
Proceeding by Water^ Standish landed in Massachusetts 
bay^ among the natives^ who suspecting his designs^ in- 
sulted him^ and threatened his life ; four of the Indians^ 
two of whom were chiefs^ having entered a hut with 
Standish, and a few of his men^ he resolved to put them 
to death ; at a signal^ the door was suddenly closed, and 
with a knife wrested from one of the chiefs, Standish 
dispatched him^ while his party promptly killed two 
others. Proceeding to another place^ a skirmish ensued 
— one ^ Indian was killed and others ,put to flight ; and 
being joined by Weston's men, they killed two more of 
the savages. Standish then took the people on boards 
gave them provisions, and carried them to Plymouth* 
The Indians were so intimidated by this prompt punish- 
ment, that they fled into the woods and swamps, and 
made no further attempts to disturb the English for scmie 
time. 

During the summer of 1622, the adventurers were so 
much distressed by a deflciency of food, that they were 
compiled to apply to the flsliins vessels on the coast, and to 
the Indians for a supply. Voyages were made to the 
island of Monahegon for the same purpose, and a par- 
tial relief was obtained. The crops also promised some 
aid ; sixty acres of com had been planted, and the gar- 
dens began to be productive. 

The success of the Plymouth colony stimulated other 
adventurers to try their fortunes in New England. la 
July, 1623, a ship arrived at Plymouth, with supplies of 
necessary articles from England, and vessels trading on 
ibe coast frequently put into the port. Another company^ 
sent out this year, by sir Fernando Grorges, and captain 
John Mason, commenced a settlement at LiUle harbw, on 
tiie west side of Piscataqua river, within the present 
limits of New Hampshire ; and several of the adventor* 
ers proceeded up the river and planted at Cocheco; now 
Dover. 
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The next year, a company arrived from England and 
began a settlement at Cape Ann> and erected a fishing 
stage ; and the same year Wessagusset was reoccupied, and 
received an accession of people from Weymouth in Eng- 
land. InNovember, Naumkeag, now Salem, was explored 
by the people of Gape Ann. 

Plymouth at this time contained thirty two dwelling 
houses, and about one hundred and eighty inhabitants ; 
and such had been the health of the place, that none of 
the first planters had died for the three last years. Mr. 
lEdward Winslow, who had been sent home on business 
for the colony, returned to Plymouth, and to the great 
joy of the people, brought with him a fine English bull 
and three heifers, the first neat stock that had been landed 
in New England. The same ship brought a supply of 
clothing and other necessary articles, with letters from 
Hev. John Robinson, stating the reasons for having de- 
Uayed his passage to New England* One of the passen- 
gers in this ship, was Mr. John Lyfold, a minister of the 
Oospel, who had been induced by some of the Plymouth 
company in London, to embark for America. He was 
welcomed by the settlers, and at first admitted to the gov- 
ernor's council ; suspicions however soon arose against 
liis religious sentiments, as well as his moral character ; 
and he lost the esteem of the people of Plymouth, and 
soon removed to Nantasket, where were a few settlers, 
and afterwards joined those at Cape Ann. 

About this time, a plantation was begun at Mount 
Wollaston, now Q^uincy, near the present seat of the 
Hon. John Adams. The company was from England, 
consisting of a few persons of eminence, and about thirty 
servants. Gapt. Wollaston, who was the principal char- 
acter, soon left the place, and sailed with most of his 
servants, to Virginia. 

The plantation at Plymouth continuing to flourish, 
ships were loaded with furs, and other articles of the 
country and sent to England ; a trade about this time was 
opened with the Dutch at Manhattan, who sent articles 
of merchandize to Manomet,* from which they were 

received by the English, by an overland rout, thereby 

. ■ » 

* Manomet is a creek running through Sandwich, entering Buzzard^s baj ; the 
Indian town was situated on the creek, twenty oules south of Plymouth. 
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avaiding the dangerous passage around Cape Cod. in 
1628^ the English set up a trading house at Kennebec^ 
where they had obtained a patent of lands^ and a con- 
siderable trade was maintained with the natives. 

Prior to this time the planters at Plymouth, received 
an account of the death of their much esteemed pastor, 
Mr. John Robinson, at Ley den, March 1, 1625, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. His arrival at Plymouth had 
been expected for several years ; but the diflBculties at- 
tending the voyage, and the poverty of his congregation 
in Holland, are said to have prevented his removal. 

Mr. Robinson Was a man of no ordinary talents : his 
knowledge on many points, was far superior to that of 
most of the clergy of the dark age in which he lived, and 
extraordinary as it may appear, he seems to have justly 
appreciated the benefiits which would result to religion 
from a liberal toleration. His charge to his people, ou 
parting with them when they embarked for America, is 
a rare production for one of his profession in that age of 
bigotry and persecution, and evinced a highly enlightened 
mind. — " Brethren,^' said he, '' we are now quickly to 
part from one another, and whether I may live to see 
your faces on earth any more, the God of Heaven only 
knows ; but whether the Lord hath appointed that or no, 
I charge you before God and his blessed angels, that you 
follow me no further than you have seen me follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal any thing to you by 
any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it, as 
ever you were any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily 
persuaded — 1 am confident — the Lord has more truth 
yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I 
cannot suflBciently bewail the condition of the reformed 
churches, who are come to a period in religion, and will 
go, at present, no farther than the instruments of reform- 
ation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw ; whatever part of his will, God has 
revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. 
And Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left 
by that great man of Gt)d, who saw not all things. This 
is a misery much to be lamented ; for though they were 
burning and shining lights in their times, yet they pene- 
tarated not into the whole counsel of God ; but were they 
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now living, would be as willing to embrace further ligbt, 
as that which they at first received. I beseech you to 
remember it, as an article of your Church covenant, that 
you be ready to receive, whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written word of Gbd. Remember 
thatf and every other article, of your sacred covenant. 
But I must here withal exhort you to take heed what you 
receive as truth. Examine, consider and compare it 
with other scriptures of truth, before you receive it; for 
it is not possible the Christian world should come so 
lately out of such thick antichristian darkness, and that 
perfection of knowledge should break forth at once.'^ 

Had the wise counsels of this enlightened man been 
followed, persecution would not have been known among 
our oarly fathers, and their memories would have de- 
scended to posterity ^ with fewer blemishes than we are 
compelled to acknowledge they were darkened. 



CHAPTER II. 

The continued persecution of the non-conformists, in 
England, and the prosperous condition of the Plymouth 
adventurers, induced another company of Englishmen to 
seek an asylum for religious freedom in Norti^ America. 
On the thirteenth of March, 1628, " the council for New 
England sold to sir Henry Roswell, sir John Young, and 
four other associates, in the vicinity of Dorchester, a 
patent for all that part of New England lying between 
three miles to the northward of Merrimac river, and three 
miles to the southward of Charles river ; and in length, 
within the dtsscribed breadth, from the Atlantic ocean 
to the South sea.'^ This patent was the foundation of 
the colony of Massachusetts. Unfortunately the limits 
were so indefinite, particularly on the north and south, 
that much perplexity was experienced in adjusting them 
in later times, and disputes continued for many years 
with the contiguous colonies. 

Soon after obtaining their patent, the company chose 
a governor and deputy governor, with eighteen assistants, 
and sent out a number of people under the care of John 
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Endicott^ who arrived at Naumkeag^ which they named 
Salem.^ The place was then an uncultivated desart, 
and as it had been abandoned by the natives^ the adven- 
turers met with no interruption ; but proving unhealthy^ 
and several dyings part of the people by the consent of 
Endicott^ removed and settled at a place called Mishaw- 
unif since Charlestown^ where the natives were found 
to be numerous^ and an English house had been built by 
Thomas Walfocd; a blacksmith^ one of the early adven- 
turers. 

The company in England^ in 1629^ was incorporated 
by king Charles^ by the name of ^^ the Governor and com- 
pany in the Massachusetts bay in New England^ with 
power to elect forever^ out of the freeman of said com- 
pany^ a Governor^ deputy Governor and eighteen assist- 
ants^ to be newly chosen on the last Wednesday in easier 
terniy annually ; and to make laws not repugnant to the 
laws of England/^ 

At a meeting held in London^ April thirtieth^ a form 
of government was settled for the colony. Thirteen per- 
sons resident in the colonial settlement^ to have the sole 
management of the colony. At the same meeting John 
Endicott was elected governor^ and Francis Higginson^ 
and six others to be the council^ with power to choose three 
others ; and such planters as should live within the limits 
of the plantation^ were empowered to elect two more^ to 
make the number of the council twelve^ one of whom was^ 
by the governor and council^ or the major part of them^ 
to be chosen deputy to the governor for the time being. 
These, persons were to continue in office one year^ or 
until the court of the company in London should appoint 
others ; and the governor^ or in his absence^ the deputy 
governor^ might call courts at discretion. 

People of note were found ready to emigrate to New 
England^ but they were not satisfied with the form of 
government that had been adopted^ which authorized the 
enacting of laws for them in England without their con- 
sent. To obviate this difficulty^ it was decreed by the 

* Dr. Cotton Mather, in the fertOity of his imagination suggests thj^t the Indian 
name of this place, which be calls J^ahumknck^ was Hebrew : for, sajs he, nahum 
fi(Difi«B comK)rt, and keik a haven, and our finglish not only found it a haven of 
comfort, but happened also to put a Hebrew name upon it ; for thej called it 
iSnfeffi) fer the peaM the j iMkd hoped ii^ it.— JtfrigT'c/tfl Chrifff. Americana, 
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company that' the goverbinent and patent of the settle^ 
ment should be transferred from London to Massacha- 
setts. A new election of officers was held; and John 
Winthrop was chosen governor^ and John Humfrey dep- 
uty governor^ and sir Kichard Saltonstall^ Isaac John.- 
son, Thomas Dudley^ and others^ were the assistants. 
All these gentlemen agreed to embark with their families 
for New England^ for the purpose of settling a colony^ 
and to be ready the ensuing March. 

Before the embarkation of the officers of the govern- 
ment, three ships sailed from the Isle of Wight, and 
arrived at Naumkeag, in June, with about two hundred 
men, women and children, and a supply of necessary 
articles, and also a number of head of cattle, horses, 
sheep and goats. At this time the place contained but 
seven houses, and the first adventurers numbered but one 
hundred. 

Soon after this accession of people at Naumkeag, 
about one hundred removed to Mishawum, where they 
were permitted to settle by governor Endicott. A town 
was laid out into two acre lots, one for each inhabitant^ 
and named Charlestown ; a Mr. Smith went to Plymouth, 
where he was settled in the ministry. 

Early in the spring of 1630, a considerable fleet was 
prepared in England to carry out a colony to New Eng- 
land under governor Winthrop. By the fifth of July 
twelve of the ships had arrived in Massachusetts bay, 
with the governor, deputy governor, and several gentle- 
men of the council; and about fifteen hundred settlers, of 
various occupations, some of whom were from the west 
of England, but the greater part from the vicinity of Lon- 
don. One of the ships had arrived at Nantasket about 
the thirtieth of May preceding, whence Mr. Warham 
and several others landed, and putting their effects on 
board a boat, proceeded up the harbor to Charlestown^ 
thence they ascended Charles river and landed at the 
place where Watertown is now built, where they found 
that a large body of Indians were in the vicinity, which 
put the party on the alert. The next morning several 
Indians were seen at no great distance, one holding up a 
fish, signifying his desire to trade with the English ; a 
man was sent forward who received the fish in exchange 
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for a bb/^uit. After this introductioD^ a friendly inter- 
course continued^ and an advantageous trade in fish was 
carried on sometime. The party remained a few days 
at the place, and then returned down the river and pro- 
ceeded to MatapaUy now Dorchester ; here finding a neck 
' of land convenient for enclosing the cattle they had 
brought from England, they fixed a settlement : this was 
the commencement of the town of Dorchester. 

Governor Winthrop, with some of his principle men, 
having explored the bay, and viewed various points^ 
landed at Charlestown and took quarters in the large 
house, which had been prepared the preceding year 
by the first adventurers ; and the other people landed, 
erected cottages, booths and tents about the eminence, now 
called Bunker's hill. Unaccustomed to this mode of liv- 
ing, and oppressed by very hot weather, sickness jM-e- 
vailed, and proved mortal to many : this produced dis- 
couragement and a considerable number of people sailed 
for England in the returning ships ; others left the place 
and went to the settlement at Piscataqua. 

The adventurers at Charlestown now commenced the 
exploration of the adjacent country, for the purpose of 
finding eligible situations for plantations. Watertown was 
selected for one, and Mr. Saltonstall and Mr. Phillips, 
with a company of people removed to that place. Mr. Wm . 
Pynchon, with another company, sat down at Roxbury, 
and about this time, a few people fixed themselves at Med- 
ford. The peninsula, called by the natives Shawmut^ and 
by the English Trimountain, the present site of Boston, 
seems not to have attracted the notice of the adventurers, 
and remained the solitary residence of a Mr. Blackstone, 
an Episcopalian minister, whose bumble cottage was 
situated on Barton's point, where he had resided some 
time. The period of the arrival of this gentleman is not 
known. Cotton Mather says, ^^ There have at several 
times arrived in this country, more than a score of min- 
isters, from other parts of the world. There were some 
Godly Episcopalians, among whom has been commonly 
reckoned Mr. Blackstone. This man was indeed of a. 
particular humour, and he would never join himself to 
any of our churches, giving this reason for it, ' I came 
from England because I did not like the Lords' Bishops ;. 
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but I cant join with you^ because I would not be under 
the Lords^ Brethren/^*^ 

Governor Winthrop being informed by Mr. Black- 
ston^y that there was an excellent spring of water at 
Shawmut^ and invited by this gentleman to view ths 
place^ Mr. Johnson and others^ crossed over^ and were 
highly pleased with the situation. Huts were soon after 
erected for the reception of the people ; and in the month 
of September^ the governor and most of the assistants^ 
removed their families to the peninsula ; but it appears^ 
not with the determination of making it a permanent resi- 
dence. 

Thus commenced the settlement of the metropolis of 
Massachusetts^ which now exhibits a population of up- 
wards of forty three thousand. Less than two centuries 
ago^ the peninsula^ now covered by the city^ was a dreary 
wild^ the occasional resort of a few rude sons of the for- 
est; now the abode of wealthy elegance, arts, science and 
mercantile enterprise ; and blest with all that renders life 
respectable.! 

Previously to the arrival of the governor and assistants 
from Charlestown, a court was held at that place, on 
board of the ship Arabella, at which provision was made 
for maintaining the ministers of the gospel ; and houses 
were ordered to be built for their accommodation, at the 
public charge ; the price of labor fixed for mechanics, 
and other business transacted. At another court held at 
the same place, Trimountain was named Boston. 

The first general court of Massachusetts, was held in 
Boston, October nineteenth, at which many of the plan- 
ters attended. At this court it was resolved that thp free* 
men should choose the assistants, and the assistants the 
governor and deputy governor, from among themselves ; 
who with the assistants, were to have the power of mak- 
ing laws, and electing officers to execute them. At a 
court in November, a man was whipped for shooting a 
fowl on the Sabbath ; and one of the assistants for whip- 
ping two persons, without the presence of another assist- 
ant, (the law requiring two) was fined five pounds. 

* Magnalia, Book 3. 

t Chickatawbui at this time, waa the principal sachem of the country, whose 
seat was at Neponset ; and he seems to have been peaoeab]y dbpoied towards the 
settkn, as no opposition was made to the plaatii^ of bis Jands. 
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The governar and assistants^ and other leading men^ 
having resolved to select a position for a f&rtijled towriy 
the adjacent country was explored for that purpose, and a 
site at length found to their acceptance, on the north side 
of Charles river, below Watertown, about three miles 
westerly of Charlestown. The place was laid out into 
streets, intersecting at right angles — the frame of a house 
set up for the governor, another for the deputy governor, 
and the whole of the ofScers of government, were to re- 
move to the place, in the Spring of 1681, which was 
named JVew Towriy the same plat on which Cambridge 
is now built. The project of fortifying the place and 
fixing it for the seat of government, was afterwards given 
up, and the frame of the governor's house was removed to 
Boston, which now became his permanent residence. 

In the course of this year, a number of people who 
lad recently arrived from England, settled at the New 
Town ; two hundred emigrants were soon after added to 
the place, and settlements began to spread in various di- 
rections. SauguSy (now Lynn) was planted about this 
time. 

On the eighteenth of May, 1631, the first court of elec- 
tionsy was held at Boston ; John Winthrop was again 
chosen governor, and Thomas Dudley deputy governor. 
It was then ordered, that a court should be held at least 
once in every year. And " that the body of the com- 
mons might be preserved of good and honest men, it was 
also ordered, ^ that for the time to comey no man be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the body politicy but such as are 
members of some of the churches within its limits;^ and 
subsequently it was resolved, ' that none but such should 
share in the administration of civil government^ or have 
a voice in any election.^^ Remarking upon this extraor- 
dinary aberration from their former principles, Dr. Ram- 
say says, " No better apology can be made for this incon- 
sistent conduct, than, that the true grounds of liberty of 
conscience were then neither understood nor practised^ 
by any sect of christians ; nor can any more satisfactory 
account of so open a derilection of former principles be 
oftered, than that human nature is the same in all bodies 
•f men ; and that those who are in, and those who are 
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out of power, insensibly exchange opinions with <!ach 
other, on a change of their respective situations/'* 

In July this year, a public tax was granted, for clear- 
ing a creek, and opening a passage from Charles river to 
the New Town, (Cambridge). The following sums ap- 
portioned on the several towns, will shew their relative 
importance at that time. 





£S. 




£,S. 


Winisemit, . . 


15 


Boston, . . . 


. 5 00 


Wessagusset, 


2 00 


Roxbury, . . 


, 3 00 


Saugus, (Lynn,) 


1 00 


Salem, . . . 


. 3 00 


Nantasket, . . 


10 


Dorchester, . , 


. 4 10 


Watertown, . . 


5 00 


Charlestown, 


. 4 10 



Meadford is not included in the list, probably the set- 
tlers at that place at this time were few. 

At a subsequent couH, it was ordered that corn should 
pass for the payment of all debts, at the usual rate at 
which it was sold, unless money or beaver was named. 
Corn at this time was ten shillings '' a strike^^ and beaver 
six shillings the pound ; a milch cow was valued from 
twenty five to thirty pounds.f 

- About this time the eastern Indians, called the Tarra- 
tines, began to exhibit a spirit of hostility towards the 
English and soon committed depredations. Lieutenant 
Walker, commanding a guard at Saugus, being at an 
advanced post in the night, received two arrows in his 
clothes, shot by lurking Indians belonging to this nation ; 
and in August the same year, one hundred Tarratines 
arrived at Aggawam, (Ipswich,) in thirty canoes, and 
landing in the night, assaulted the wigwam of the Saga- 
more of that place, killed seven men and wounued two 
chiefs ; they then rifled the place and carried off the fish- 
ing nets, and a quantity of provisions. The Narragan- 
sets also began depredations at the Plymouth trading 
house at Sowam^ now Bristol, in Rhode Island, and 
about the same time, a shallop belonging to Dorchester, 
was attacked and the crew murdered by the Tarratines. 

These depredations in different quarters, indicating a 
combined effort against the English, they immediately 
adopted measures for defence ; guards were employed at 
the various settlements ; the people were ordered to attend 

* American Revolution, Vol. i. t Holmes^ Anfials, Vol. i. p. 263. 
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.Salem, . . 


. 4 10 


Boston, . . 


. 8 


Roxbury, 


. 7 


Dorchester, . 


. 7 


Wessagusset, 


. 5 


Winisimit, 


. 1 10 
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trainings to prepare themselves for active service, and 
the government renewed the project of fortifying the New 
Town, and in 1632, a tax of sixty pounds, was levied on 
the towns for that purpose, in the following proportion.* 

£ 

Watertown, . . . 8 • 
New Town, . . .3 
Charlestown, . . 7 
Meadford, ... 3 
Saugus and ^ ^ 

Marble Harbor, 5 ' 

.€60 
A fortification was began on the Comhill in Boston, 
and the people in the adjoining towns afforded their aid 
in the work» During the alarm the Sagamores in the 
vicinity of Boston, held out strong professions of friend- 
ship ; and the great sachem Miantonimoh, of the Narra- 
gansets, unwilling to engage in a war with the English, 
travelled to Boston and expressed his desire of forming a 
league of friendship, and of remaining at peace, on which 
the alarm subsided. 

Thus relieved from their fears, the people began to 
extend their plantations into the interior and along the 
coast, and before the conclusion of 1636, settlements 
were made at Quascacumquen, (Newbury,) Muskera- 
quid, (Concord,) Beaver Cove, (Hingham,) Aggawam, 
(Ipswich,) and Sudbury. A few new towns had also 
been planted in Plymouth colony, and in New Hamp- 
shire, besides the settlement at Piscataqua, and one at 
Strawberry bank, now Portsmouth. 

On a review of the incidents connected with the first 
settlement of Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies, it can- 
not but appear on the first view, extraordinary that the plan- 
ters met with so little interruption from the natives. From 
the hostile conduct towards the ships trading on the coast, 
previous to the landing of the pilgrims, nothing but vin- 
dictive war was to have been expected. Instead of this, 
the natives generally evinced a peaceable disposition, and 
adnutted the English among them with apparent satisfac- 

* A fosse dug around the New Town, Cambridge, is in some places, visible to 
this day.— /fo/mej^^ Arvnai^^ Vol. i. p. 266. Note. 
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tioii. On reflection however, several circumstances may 
be mentioned to explain their conduct. Both colonies 
took great pains to conciliate the natives in their first 
intercourse with them : in most cases the settlers obtained 
their lands by fair purchase, though it must be admitted 
that the price paid was small, but it is generally believed 
to have been equal to their value at the time. In all 
cases where the natives complained of injuries done them, 
full satisfaction was made by the English, either by pun- 
ishing the agressors, or by paying the damage sustained, 
and this generally had a good effect. Sometime prior to 
the landing of the English for the purpose of making 
permanent settlements, the natives had occasionally traded 
with the fishing vessels on the coast, and thereby obtained 
many articles of European manufacture, which adminis- 
tered much to their comfort and convenience, ^.nd though 
they afterwards became hostile, in consequence of the cruel 
treatment of these navigators, it is probable they were not 
averse to the settlement of their land^ by the English, 
provided they should be humanely treated, and a trade 
opened on fair terms, by which they could obtain further 
supplies. Besides, they saw that the English were pow- 
erful from the use of fire arms, and, no doubt, they per- 
ceived the advantages that would result to themselves 
from an alliance with the English, in carrying on their 
w^ars with the tribes with whom they were in hostility. 

But perhaps the most powerful cause which disposed 
the natives to a peaceful policy may be attributed to a 
fatal sickness which had prevailed among them, and swept 
pff vast numbers, a short time before the arrival of the 
settlers. So fatal was this disease, that whole lodges 
were depopulated, and the carcasses of the inhabitants 
were found, in great numbers, scattered about the woods, 
and their bones bleaching in the sun, when first explored 
by the English. Another fatal disease spread among the 
natives soon after the arrival of the English. This was 
the small pox, which had been imported from Europe, and 
probably was more fatal than the previous disease. When 
Dr. Cotton Mather wrote, he says, " there were many old 
planters living, who related that they assisted in burying 
whole families of the natives at once.'^ Many, when 
seized with the disease, were deserted by their friends, 
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and left to die without assistance, in their miserable huts, 
and their carcasses to decay above ground. By these 
fatal diseases, the population of the country on the sea 
board, in Massachusetts and Plymouth, had very much 
diminished, and the natives felt little disposition to engage 
in hostilities with the planters. 

The pacific disposition evinced by the two sachems 
Masassoit and Chickatawbut, who were still at the head 
of considerable tribes, was very fortunate for the first 
planters. Whether they were induced by real friend- 
ship, or other motives to permit the English to settle 
among them, is uncertain ; but it cannot be doubted, that 
had these chiefs been hostile, the condition of the Eng- 
lish would have been totally reversed : and it remains a 
question whether, with all the advantages derived from 
their fire arms and fortifications, they could have estab- 
lished themselves in New England under such circum- 
stances. 



CHAPTER m. 

By the infiux of emigrants from England, the sea- 
coast of Plymouth and Massachusetts, as well as the 
most eligible places in the vicinity, were now principally 
taken up for settlements, and the planters began to extend 
their views to more inland parts of the country. The 
rich alluvial bottoms on the Connecticut river (by the 
natives called the QuonektcLCuU) which had been visited 
and described by the Plymouth traders, who had sailed 
some distance up the stream, attracted their attention. 
Some time previously, Wahquima^utf one of the princi- 
pal sachems residing on that river, visited Plymouth 
and Boston, and represented to the governors of both 
colonies, the fertility of the lands, and urged them to send 
people to settle on the banks of the river, promising to 
furnish com and beaver to such as would accept of his 
invitation. The governor of Massachusetts treated the 
sachem with respect, but paid no further attention to his 
project. Mr. Winslow, the governor of Plymouth think- 
ing it worthy of notice, soon sent people to explore the 
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country/ and examine the river^ and lands on its banks. 
The explorers found the river to be a capacious stream 
of pure water, bordered by extensive bottoms, partially 
cleared, on vrhich considerable quantities of corn and other 
esculents vrere cultivated by the natives. Not only the 
river, but its confluent streams, abounded with fish of vari- 
ous kinds ; of the larger sort, were salmon, shad, bass and 
sturgeon, which at the proper seasons were taken, partic- 
ularly at the falls, in great abundance, by various artifices of 
the natives. Nor were the adjacent woods less prolific in 
game of all kinds found in similar latitudes. Besides the 
smaller quadrupeds, the moose, deer, bear, wolf, beaver, 
otter, fox and raccoon, were found in great plenty ; and 
the catamount, the dreaded enemy of the other animals, 
was not unfrequently seen prowling the woods. Fowls 
were also numerous ; those of the aquatic kind covered the 
ponds and rivers in the spring season, and the woods teemed 
with others proper for the table. The accounts of the pro- 
digious flocks of pigeons found in the woods, *^ darken- 
ing the heavens in their flight,^^ wouhl hardly be credited, 
were it not that they have been seen in vast numbers in 
later times, and still continue innumerable in our west- . 
em regions. 

Notwithstanding these allurements, serious impedi- 
ments presented to emigration to the Connecticut. The 
Indians were populous on the river, and should they 
prove hostile, the adventurers might not be able to main- 
tain their plantations, without aid from their brethren on 
the sea coast, which could not be afforded on a sudden 
emergency. The obstruction of the navigation of the 
river by ice, in the winter season, was another difficulty 
attending the settlements on its Jbanks ; and it was evi- 
dent this must be a great embarrassinent to transportation 
by water. At first, it was determined to erect a trading 
house only, at some place convenient for exchanging 
English commodities for furs brought down the river by 
the natives. Governor Winthrop at first entered into the 
projjcct with governor Bradford ; but on further considera- 
tion, gave it up as unimportant, and left the latter to carry 
it into operation without him. 

A position for a trading house having been selected^ 
the enterprising people of Plymouth resolved to occupy 
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it, as soon as possible. In 1633, materials for a small 
building, completely prepared, were put on board a ves- 
sel, with a chosen company; and William Holmes^ 
commissioned by the governor, sailed for Connecticut 
river, in July. On his arrival, he found the Dutch from 
>l ew Netherlands had anticipated him, and erected a 
ivork which they called the Hirse of Good hope, on the 
bank of the river, at the place now Hartford, and mounted 
it with cannon, with the intention of holding the country, 
which they claimed by a pretended prior discovery. Ar- 
riving opposite the fort. Holmes was ordered to lower 
sail and strike his colors, or the guns would open upon 
him. Disregarding the threat, he pressed boldly up the 
river, and landed on the right bank, a small distance be- 
low the mouth of the little river now in Windsor, where 
he set up his house, and enclosed it with a stockade. 
Several sachems, who had been driven from the river by 
the Pequots, and had sought refuge at Plymouth, returned 
to their country with Holmes, and pleased with the pro- 
ject of the English to settle among them, they readily 
sold the spot on which the trading house was built, then 
called JSTatawanute. 

The establishment of the trading house at this place, 
gave umbrage to the Dutch at New Netherlands, and they 
resolved to drive the English from the station. The 
next year they sent a company of men to the Connecti- 
cut, to accomplish their design ; but finding the Englisli 
determined to maintain the place, and that it could 
not be taken without a bloody contest, they gave it up. 
Trading vessels now frequented the river, and large 
quantities of fur were procured of the natives. One ship 
sailed for England with a cargo of beaver and peltry 
amounting to ^1000 sterling. The Dutch also shared 
in this lucrative trade; and it is stated that, in one year, 
they obtained not less than ten thousand skins of the 
natives. 

From this pacific conduct of the natives on the Con- 
necticut, the English fiattered themselves that they should 
meet with no interruption in their trade; but in this they 
were disappointed. At this time the Pequots, a power- 
ful people, living about what is now New London, and 
Stonington, were engaged in a war with the river Indians^ 
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and of course tli^y viewed the establishmeHt of a trad- 
ing station among their enemy^ with a jealous eye^ and 
were disposed to involve the English in the war. In 
the course of the year 1634, a small bark under captains 
Stone and Norton, from Massachusetts, loaded with 
merchandize, entered the river for the purpose of traffic ; 
coming to anchor about six miles up the river, a number 
of natives came on board ; 8tone with two men, and sev- 
eral Indians, whom he had engaged as pilots, embarked 
in a skiff, to proceed up to the Uutch trading house at 
Hartford ; but putting ashore below the place of desti- 
nation, the Indians fell upon him and his two raeii, while 
asleep, and murdered them. In the mean time, twelve 
Indians who had remained on board the bark with friendly 
pretentions, murdered Norton and his men — plundered 
and sunk the bark, and carried off the goods. On hear- 
ing of this outrage, the council of Massachusetts des- 
patched messengers to the Pequots, to demand satisfac- 
tion ; at first they appeared little disposed to listen to any 
terms, but at length a conference was held, at which a 
treaty of peace and friendship was concluded between 
them and the English. 

The difficulty having thus terminated, and the Indians 
on the river higher up, remaining friendly, a company 
from Dorchester, New Town and Watertown in Massa- 
chusetts, allured by the fertility of the land on the Con- 
necticut, resolved to emigrate to that river, and form set- 
tlements below the Plymouth trading house. Borne of 
the Watertown people had already explored the country, 
and erected a fishing hut at Pauquiaug*^ while others of 
Dorchester had visited Mattaneang preparatory to settle- 
ments on the river. Having obtained, though not with- 
out considerable opposition, liberty from the government 
of Massachusetts to depart; on the fifteenth of October, 
about sixty men, women and children, with their horses, 
cattle and swine, commenced their journey through the 
wilderness, for Connecticut river. The undertaking was 
arduous, and the march necessarily tedious. The coun- 
try through which they were to pass, was a continued for- 
est, in many places broken into abrupt hills, and inter- 
sected by many rapid streams and swamps, difficult to 
pass ; where roads were to be founds they were narrow 
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Indian trails, scarcely accessible to civilized men, leaded 
with their requisite ba^age. After a journey of fourteen 
days, in which the adventurers suffered great fatigue and 
privations, they arrived at their places of destination. 
Mr. Warham and Mr. Maverick, ministers of Dorches- 
ter, accompanied by the greater part of their churches^ 
sat down at Mattaneang, to which they gave the name of 
Windsor ; the Watertown people took possession of the 
fertile meadows of Panquiaug, and named it Weathers- 
field ; and the New Town people selected Suckiang, for 
their settlement, and gave it the name of Hartford. 

Winter approaching, and their provisions being nearly 
expended, the adventurers began to suffer great privations. 
Their only hope of relief, was from the arrival of two 
small vessels which had sailed from Boston with sup- 
plier, but in this they were disappointed ; for the vessels 
were unfortunately cast away on the passage, and famine 
now threatened them with destruction. They were at 
length, partially relieved by the arrival of a vessel, with 
provisions at the mouth of the river ; but as the passage 
up was now closed by ice, it was with much dlflBculty 
Jhey transported them to their plantations. Under these 
multiplied sufferings, many of the adventurers, becoming 
disheartened, went down the river — embarked and re- 
turned to Boston ; those who remained barely escaped 
starvation, by feeding on acorns and wild meats, procured 
by hunting, or purchase from the natives ; but many of 
tiie cattle perished. On the opening of the next spring, 
most of the adventurers who had returned to Boston, 
•ame back to their plantations, accompanied by new ad* 
venturers. 

Not long after the first settlers arrived at the Connecti- 
cut, John Winthrop, son of the governor of Massachusetts^ 
sent a bark of thirty tons, with twenty men, to take pos- 
session of the mouth of the river, and erect a fortification* 
The fort was but partially completed, when a Dutch ves- 
sel from Manhattan, appeared off the harbor, with orders 
from the Dutch governor of New Netherlands, to take 
possession of the place, and fortify it. Winthrop-^s men 
having mounted two cannon, threatened to open a fire 
upon the Dutch, if the men attempted to execute their 
orders; on which they returned to Manhattan, without 
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effecting their object. The position at the mouth of thef 
river, was named Saybrook^ which it still retains. 

Winthrop had recently returned from England^ bear- 
ing a commission from lords Say and Seal and lord Brooli; 
and others, constituting him governor of Connecticut. 
The first grant of this territory had been made to the earl 
of Warwick, by the Plymouth company, and by him 
assigned to these gentlemen in England, iu 16S0, and 
included ^^ all that part of New England, in America, 
which lies, and extends itself from a river, there called 
Narraganset river, the space of forty leagues upon a 
straight line, near the sea shore, towards Virginia, ac- 
counting three English miles to the league ; and all and 
singular, the lands and hereditaments whatsoever, lying 
and being within the bounds aforesaid, north and south, 
in latitude, and breadth, and in length, and in longitude 
of, and within all the breadth aforesaid, throughout all 
the main lands there, from the Western ocean to the South 
sca.^^ 

The settlements made on the Connecticut, by the Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth adventurers, were included in 
the foregoing patent; but the proprietors, far from a dis- 
position to disturb them, permitted them quietly to enjoy 
these possessions ; but they were considered as under the 
government of Mr. Winthrop. The territory was after- 
wards sold by th6 agents of lords Say and Seal and lord 
Brook, to the Connecticut adventurers for c€l600. 

In the summer of 1636, another company from New 
Town, in Massachusetts, emigrated to the Connecticut. 
This consisted of one hundred men, women and children, 
under the conduct of Mr. Hooker and Mr, Stone, minis- 
ters of that town. Accompanied by one hundred and 
sixty head of cattle, the adventurers set out in the month 
of June ; their sufferings were not less severe than those 
of the former adventurers. With no guide but the com- 
pass, nor covering but the Heavens, they pressed forward 
on their course, and submitted to the fatigues of the jour- 
ney with fortitude. Their scanty supply of provisions, 
added to the milk of their cows, barely enabled them to 
subsist themselves ; at length they arrived at Hartford, 
where they commenced the building of houses, and the 
place soon began to assume the appearance of a town. 
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The s^me year, a company (Wim Roxbury^ under Mr» 
William Pynchon, traversed the wilderne««, and formed 
a settlement at Jg^awam^ now Hpringfleld, on Conneetl^ 
cat river. The [uace was then supposed to be within 
the limits of Connecticut, and for about two years, wai 
united in government with the three towns below* 

The settlers of the towns of Weathersfleld, Hartford 
and Windsor, finding they were without the limits of Mas* 
sachusetts, entered into a voluntary association, and 
established a temporary government. Magistrates were 
chosen — a court vi^s held at Hartford, on the twenty 
aixth day of Aipril, and several laws enacted for the man- 
agement of their public affairs. 

During these transactions on the Connecticut, a settle* 
ment was commenced at Mooshawsiekf in Rhode Islandi 
by Roger Williams, who in grateful remembrance of the 
providential eoodness, which he had experienced, he 
named Providence. This gentleman, a puritan minister^ 
had been settled at Salem, as an assistant to the clergy- 
man of that place; but holding tenets considered heretl* 
cal and seditious, he had been banished the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts. First seating himself at Seconekf 
within the colony of Plymouth, where hail purchased a 
tract of land of the sachem of Pokanoketf m was ad* 
vised by governor Winslow, ip remove out of his juris^ 
Action ; with this advice be readily complied, and seated 
himself at Providence. 

In the eastern border of Massachusetts^ settlements 
were extending in Tarioos directions. In 1696, twenty 
four towns hud been planted^-sliip boildtoi; bad eon- 
seoced at 3Iarblehead-HniUs were erected in several 
place% and the general eoart^ eontemplatifig a pablie 
wchool at NewTown^ granted i^400 for its encoaraf^ 
mtnL The nulHia was divided into three regisseiris^ 
mmd placed under as many csdonels, for the Menc^ and 
aafety of the colosy. FlyoMNitb evinced an equal sf^rft 
•r enterprise; new towns were eeostantly arisiMh-^rade 
fcegui to iesimb^ and the people to eiv|S7 the Messing^ 
•rUbei^ and cewpeteiK^y. 

bamssfHMii tnm the Doteh elaimi, and alarms oecA- 
hy the Mgdereft»toneaadI>ofte»^ were is ( y» y^ 
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ing, and increasing in population. At the close of 1636^ 
the three towns first settled, included about eight hundred 
people, of which, two hundred and fifty were males, 
capable of bearing arms. But from the hostile disposi- 
tion of the Fequots, it was apparent that the time was not 
distant when the inhabitants on the river, would be com- 
pelled to desert their plantations,' or to maintain them by 
an appeal to arms. Appearances also indicated that the 
Narragansets, as well as the Indians of the neighboring 
islands, would not long continue pacific, and an event 
soon occurred, which demonstrated that the^e apprehen- 
sions were not ill founded. In the course of this year, a 
trading bark under the command of captain John Old- 
ham, of Massachusetts, who had M(ith him three or four 
boys, was attacked and made prisoner, near ManisseSy 
since called Block island, and the captain murdered, as 
was supposed, by the Indians of that island. One Gal- 
lop, with a small vessel and three men, soon after, dis- 
covering Oldham's bark near the island with a number 
of Indians on the deck, bore down and commenced a 
fierce attack upon the vessel— -killed a number of the 
Indians — driving others overboard, and at length gained 
possession of the prize, in the hold of which the body of 
Mr. Oldham was found, barbarously mangled. The 
wind being high, Gallop abandoned the bark, and she 
was driven to the Narraganset shore. On investigating 
the affair, it was ascertained that both the Narragansets 
and Pequots, were accessary to the murder, and the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, after a fruitless attempt to obtain 
the murderers, dispatched captain Endicott with ninety 
men to the Pequots to offer terms of peace, on condition 
that they would surrender the murderers, and desist from 
further hostilities, otherwise to chastise them. On arriv- 
ing at Block island, Endicott was oppose4 by about fifty 
Indians, but pressing on he effected a landing, and after 
a slight skirmish the Indians fied into the woods. About 
sixty wigwams, and two hundred acres of com were 
found on the island : these, with many canoes were imme- 
diately destroyed. Endicott then sailed to Pequot har- 
bor, and demanded the murderers of Stone and Norton 
and their crews. But finding the Indians disposed to 
hostilities^ he burnt a few wigwams^ and^ unable to bring 
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them to terms, he left twenty men, with orders to proceed 
to Saybrook fort, and strengthen that garrison, and re* 
turned to Boston on the fourteenth of September. 

The boat in which the party was to sail to Saybrook 
being detained by contrary winds for several days, tht 
men went on shore to seize some corn belonging to the 
•nemy ; while employed in this business, the Indians 
made a sudden attack, with bows and arrows — ^the ground 
being open, the English, with their fire arms, easily kept 
them at a respectful distance, and after skirmishing 
several hours, embarked with only one man wounded ; 
but several of the Indians were killed. 

With the Narragansets the English were more suc- 
cessful. On receiving a solemn embassy from the gov-r 
ernor of Massachusetts, Miantonimoh, their acting sa- 
chem, repaired to Boston, with several petty chiefs, and 
entered into a treaty with the English, binding them- 
selves to make no peace with the Pequots without the 
consent of the English, or harbor them in any case, and 
that they would return all fugitive servants, and deliver 
to the English, or put to death, all murderers. 

The expedition of Endicott, though it proved a severe 
chastisement to the Block island Indians, produced no 
important effect upon the high minded Pequots, but rather 
increased their enmity, 'and more bloody disasters were 
apprehended from these implacable enemies. This nation^ 
by the neighboring Indians, was considered as a power- 
ful and bloody people, and with them they had frequent 
and disastrous wars. They were seated in the southeast 
quarter of Connecticut, and possessed several fortifica- 
tions, not easily to be carried by attacks with Indian 
weapons. Their chief sachem was the formidable Sas- 
«acus, who had under his command, twenty ^:x petty 
eaptains, little inferior to himself in prdwess, and he 
could bring into the field, on short notice, seven hundred 
ilerce warriors, besides a considerable force from his 
allies, the xVIohegans and Nehanticks. Viewing the 
English as intruders upon his lands, Sassacus was kind- 
led into the highest resentment, and he determined to 
drive them from the Connecticut. His first hostile steps 
were upon the trading vessels, as has been related ; but 
before committing further depredations, it was his iHten- 
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tion to have engaged the Narragansets in the war ; bnt 
an this he was disappointed^ by the treaty they had con- 
cluded with the English. This circumstance however 
did not deter the Pequots from their designs^ and their 
next depredations were turned to the English fort at Say- 
brook^ under the command of lieutenant Gardiner. 

In the month of October^ 1636, five men having been 
cent four miles up the river to gather hay in a meadow 
on the left bank^ were suddenly attacked by a party of 
Pequots^ secreted in the long grass ; one man was cap- 
tured, another received five arrows in different parts of 
his body^ but escaped to the boat with three others^ and 
put off without further injury. The captured man was 
one Butterfieldj and the meadow where he was taken has 
since been called by his name. Fourteen days after thb 
affair^ six men were posted in a small hut to guard a 
cornfield about four miles from Saybrook fort : three of 
the party who ventured out some distance to shoot fowls^ 
were suddenly surrounded by about one hundred Indians. 
One broke through the enemy^s circle and escaped ; the 
two others were captured. The Indians then approached 
the fort — destroyed a quantity of hay in the stacks and 
lulled and wounded several cattle^ feeding in the vicinity. 
Before the close of the year another attack was made on 
a party of English near the fort; ten or twelve men, 
under the commander of the fort, went out to burn the 
marshes upon a neck of land . not far distant ; as soon as 
they had passed the isthmus, a party of Pequots rose 
from a covert place, and attempted to enclose the English 
and cut off their retreat ; perceiving their danger, they 
made a rapid return, but before they gained the fort, 
several were killed^ — a few cannon shot soon drove the 
enemy into the woods. But they still hovered about the 
place, and kept the garrison in a constant state of alarm. 

In the month of April, 1637, the enemy renewed their 
depredations on the English, higher up the river. A 
party of Weathersfield people, going to their labor in 
the fields, were attacked — nine killed, and two young 
women captured ; twenty cows and some other property 
were destroyed before the enemy left the town. 

Finding war unavoidable, the Connecticut people acted 
with vigour. A court was summoned to meet on the first 
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4ay of May^ at which it was resolved^ that an offensive 
war should be immediately commenced against the fero- 
cious enemy; ninety men were ordered to be raised, 
from the three towns on Connecticut river^ and captain 
Mason was appointed to command an expedition into the 
heart of the Fequot country. Application was made to 
Plymouth and Massachusetts^ to join in the expedition, 
and those colonies ordered two hundred and fifty men to 
be raised, under captains 8toughton> Trask, and Patrick ; 
the former was appointed commander. The Rev. John 
Wilson of Boston,h¥as appointed chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth*forces. 

The Connecticut troops were raised with great expedi- 
tion, and on the tenth of May, Capt. Mason, with ninety 
men, and seventy Mohegan and river Indians^ under the 
«achem Uncas, embarked on board several small vessels, 
and fell down the river to Saybrook fort. While at this 
place, forty of Mason's Indians^ out some distance from 
the place, fell in with seven of the enemy, killed five and 
captured one, who was brought to the fort and executed 
by the English. Here the little army was joined by 
Capt. Underbill, with ninetetn men, who, the preceding 
winter, had been sent by governor Vane of Massachu- 
setts, to strengthen the garrison of Saybrook ; and Ma- 
son ordered an equal number of his original force, to 
return home for the protection of the settlements, which 
he apprehended might* be attacked, during his absence* 

After remaining several days at Saybrook, to complete 
his arrangments. Mason sailed with his Connecticut forces 
for Narraganset bay, where he arrived on the nineteenth 
of May. At this place two hundred of Miantonimoh's 
Narragansets were engaged to accompany the English 
forces on the expedition. Information was now received 
from Capt. Patrick, that he had arrived at Roger WilU 
lams' plantation at Providence, with forty Massachusetts 
men, under orders to form a junction with the Connecti- 
cut troops. Apprehensive that the Pequots might gain 
intelligence of the expedition. Mason commenced his 
march, without waiting for Patrick's company, and soon 
reached Nihantick, the seat of one of the Narraganset 
sachems, where he was joined by an additional body of 
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hundred^ with seventy seven Englishmen. 

By information obtained from the Narragansets^ it was 
found, that the Pequots occupied two forts, one at Miotic 
river about twenty four miles^ the other twenty seven miles^ 
from the camp at Nihantick ; both in the eastern part of 
the present town of Groton. The forts were represented 
* by the Indians as formidable works, and difficult to carry 
by asault ; besides the. dreadful Sassacus commanded. 
Mason was not intimidated by these representations ; and 
as the weapons of his enemy consisted principally of bows 
and spears he entertained little doubt of success^ with his 
fire arms ; and though his Indians discovered much irreso* 
lution, and dreadful apprehensions of Sassacus, MasoA 
iletrmined to press on, and assault the strongest fort. 
After a march of about twelve miles, through forests, and 
over hills and morasses, in a very hot day, Mason reached 
the Pawcatuck^ where he halted and refreshed his troops. 
At this place many of the Indians, overcame by their 
fears, left Mason, and returned home to Narraganset; 
but the determined leader resolving to advance with his 
diminished force, despatched a faithful Indian to recon- 
noitre the fort, who soon returned with information, that 
the Pequots were unapprised of their danger, and ap^ 
peared to be resting in perfect security. 

The march was immediately recommenced, under the 
guidance of Wequush^ a revolted Pequot, towards Mistic 
river, where stood one of the forts, and on the night of the 
26th of May, the whole body encamped at Porter's rocks^ 
about three miles from the fort. Two hours before day, 
the next moming,the troops were in motion for the assault ; 
and on approaching qear the fort^ it was found to be situated 
on the summit of a hill, in the centre of a handsome open- 
ing easily discerned through the gray of the morning, 
and intervening woods. Mason's Indians now entirely 
lost their resolution, and began to fall back, on which 
by much persuasion, he induced them to form an ex- 
tended circle about the fort, at a safe distance, and there 
to , remain, witnesses of the resolution of his English- 
men. Forming these into two colums, one under captaia 
Underbill, the other under himself, he ordered the at- 
tack to be made in opposite direcdons. The enemy had 
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$pent the forepart of the night in a frolic, and were noW 
in a profound sleep, and without their usual watch. On 
a close approximation of the English, a dog within^ the 
fort, began to roar, which awakened one of the Pequots, 
who perceiving the advance of the assailants, vociferated 
the Rlarm^ jlwannux / Jiwanniuv/ (Englishmen! English- 
men !) which roused the others from their fatal security; 
and while they were rallying, Mason's troops advanced 
and poured in a fire through the apertures of the palisades, 
and wheeling off to a side barracaded only with brush, 
?ushed into the fort sword in hand — Underbill with his 
party, entered at the same time. The enemy notwithstand- 
ing their greatconfusion, made a desperate resistance ; cov- 
ering themselves in, and behind their wigwams, they 
maintained their ground With resolution against the Eng- 
lish, who advanced in different directions, cutting, thrust- 
ing, or hewing them down with their swords without 
mercy. The victory hanging in suspense. Mason ordered 
the wigwams to be fired, and in a few moments the mats^ 
•with which they w ere covered, were in a blaze, and the 
flames spread in all directions, which compelled the as- 
sailants to retire to the exterior side, where they formed 
a circle about the fort, with the auxiliary Indians beyond 
them, in their former position. Driven from their covert 
by the fire, the distressed Fequots, climbed the palisades 
and presenting themselves in full view, more than one 
hundred were shot down ; others sallying, and attempt- 
ing to break through the surrounding troops, were shot 
or cut down by the English swords ; if any were so for- 
tunate as ^o break through the first circle, they were sure 
to meet death at the second, formed by the Indians. ' In 
the mean time many perished in the flames within the 
fort. The scene continued about an hour, and is hardly 
to be described ; seventy wigwams were consumed, and 
between five and six hundred Pequots, of all descriptions, 
strewed the ground, or were involved in the conflagration. 
The victory was achieved with the loss of only two men 
lulled, and sixteen wounded, on the part of the English. 
In the course of the attack, in the interior of the fort, 
captain Mason narrowly escaped death. Entering a 
wigwam to procure a firebrand, a P^quot drew his arrow 
to the head^ with a design to pierce the captain's body ; 

8 
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fortunately a resolute serjeant, entering at the moment^ 
severed the bow string with his cutlass, and saved his 
commander. 

Though the English had been completely successful 
in their attack on the fort, and had suflFered but a trifling 
loss, their situation was critical. The provisions con- 
veyed upon the backs of the men, were nearly exhausted 
— the men were much fatigued by their previous march, 
in which little time had been given for repose ; and another 
powerful body of the enemy, under the daring Sassacus, 
was in the possession of the other fort, not far distant. 
The flotilla which had landed the troops at Narraganset, 
had been ordered, on Mason's departure from the bay, to 
proceed to Pequot harbor, with supplies for the little 
army; but it had not yet reached the place. Under 
these embarrassing circumstances Mason was at a loss 
how to shape his future operations and in constant expec- 
tation of an attack from Sassacus and his exasperated 
■warriors. In a short time however, he was relieved from 
liis dilemma, by the sight of the flotilla, under full sail, en- 
tering Pequot harbour with an ample supply of provis- 
ions. Mason immediately commenced his march for the , 
liarbour, nearly six miles distant, and a body of about 
three hundred furious Indians were soon pressing upon 
his flanks and rear ; and covering themselves with trees 
and rocks, galling his troops with their arrows. Capt. 
Underbill with some of the best men, covered the rear 
of the column, and by a well directed fire, as opportunity 
presented, compelled the enemy to give up the pursuit. 

Embarking on board the vessels, Mason with his brave 
companions, sailed for Connecticut river, and arriving at 
their plantations, they were received by their friends, with 
the highest demonstrations of joy ; having been absent 
about three weeks. '^ Every family, and every worship- 
ing assembly,'^ says Dr. Trumbull, " spake the language 
of praise and thanksgiving.^^ 

The capture of the fort, and the loss they had sus- 
tained, threw the Pequots into great consternation. On 
viewing the destruction they were frantic with rage — 
they stamped the ground — ^tore their hair, and filled the air 
with their horrible cries. But as the number still under 
iijassacus was formidable, the danger had not subsided, and 
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the English had much to fear from their inci*eascd resent* 
ment. 

The success of the Connecticut forces being comnrnm- 
cated to the governor of Massachusetts^ from Roger 
Williams, by an Indian runner, it was judged that th© 
whole of the forces from Plymouth and Massachusetts, 
but a part of which had been put in march, were not now 
required for the prosecution of the war. Only one hund- 
red and twenty men penetrated the Pequot country, under 
captains Stoughton, Trask and Patrick.* In June, thia 
force reached Pequot harbor, and in conjunction with a 
body of Narragansets, marched into the interior, for the 
purpose of devastation. During their operations, they 
hemmed in a body of Pequots upon a peninsula formed 
by a river, killed thirty, and made eighty prisonera. 
Thirty of the captives were warriors ; these were put on 
board a small vessel under captain Gallop, at Pequot 
harbor — conveyed a small distance out and dispatched, 
A most disgraceful act of the commander of the forces, it, 
executed by his order.f The troops under Stoughton, 
were afterwards joined by forty men from Connecticut, 
under the gallant Mason. Witii this force, added to the 
Narragansets, Sassacus found it in vain to contend ; he de- 
stroyed his remaining forts and wigwams, and with a large 
body of his chief counsellors and warriors, fled toward* 
Hudson's river, while others left their country, and joined 
the distant tribes in otiier directions. 

The route of Sassacus towards the Hudson lying along 
the sea coast, the English resolved to pursue, and if pos- 
sible, complete his destruction, and rid themselves of a 
dangerous enemy. For this purpose part of the force* 
were embarked in light vessels, to proceed by water, 
while the remainder should traverse the shore. At Me^ 
MMMkatucky since Cruilfoid, several straggling] Pequotd 

♦ Dr. Robinson, on the authority of Neal, says, the marcb of the Ma»ifc:ichiwett< 
forces ^ a* retarded by tiie followinte: fcing^ilar cause. Wheii they v/ere u uttered 
preraooE to their departure^ it wi^s found that feouie of their oL'icer». as wt-l\ im the 
private Foldiers, were still und«^r a corenarJ of uorkz ; aud Uiat th^ hWi^i.i^ ui 
€»od could not be implored, or expected to crown the aruj^ <>f fcuch unh;iIlowed 
men will« succefrE. i^be alarm wa6 eeuer<<L, tuid uiany taraiip^Pit^bU uecei^- 
Bary in order t:» caet oat the tincleau. and rei^^.er tl*iis liitJc- bund M-.^i- iei:']/ pure 
to fiirtit the battles of a people who eutertauaed hicjli Jdtafc of t-a ir own ^i tjUty, — 
Hiatwry tfm.'Liitriem. Vol ii, Book 10. 

t (.'aptain Sto»'.f:*A^n war afienvards one of the sage jndget cl Mufc^cJ U'ttti, 
who sal for the triiuF of witchcraft at ^alem. 
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were captured by the English^ ameng whom were two 
Sachems, who, obstinately refusing to give information of 
the destination of the main body, were^ put to death, at a 
a place since known by the name of Sachems^ -headf in 
that town. 

Continuing the pursuit, the English arrived at Quin- 
ipiacky now New Haven, where they received intelli- 
gence that the enemy had halted at a great swamp, in the 
present town of Fairfield, and had been joined by many 
of the natives of the country, making in the whole, a force 
of nearly three hundred. The English immediately 
pressed their march, reached the swamp on the thirteenth 
of July, and soon invested it on all sides. A small party 
under lieutenant Davenport, incautiously pressing into 
the swamp, was attacked and driven back, and severely 
wounded by Indian arrows. Terms of surrender were 
now offered to the enemy, on which about one hundred 
old men, women and children, most of whom were natives 
of the country, came out of the swamp, and submitted to 
the English ; but the high spirited Pequots, resolving to 
die, or escape, continued to resist with resolution. When 
night came on, the English opened a narrow passage into 
the swamp, by cutting away the brush with^their swords, 
and closing in their line, kept up a scattering fire during 
the night. A thick fog hanging over the swamp at day 
break the next morning, a body of fierce warriors made 
a rapid charge, at one point, and after a severe conflict, 
broke through the English line, and sixty or seventy 
escaped^ about twenty were killed, and one hundred and 
eighty of all descriptions, found in the recesses of the 
swamp, were made prisoners. Sassacus and about twenty 
of his faithful warriors fled to the Mohawks, where it 
seems the chief was not very cordially received ; for not 
long after, he, with most of his fugitives were put to death 
by these people, and his scalp sent to Connecticut.* 

The victory at the Great Swamp, completed the ruin 
of the Fequot nation. A few still skulking about thf 
woods in their native land, were taken by the Narragan- 
sets, and Mohegans, and not unfrequently their heads 

* According to Hubbard, Sassacus had escaped to the Mohawks, preyious to 
the arrival of the English at the swamp, and therefore Was not in the fight ; others 
ttate the affair substantiaUj as given in the text 
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were broos;lit to the English on Connecticnt rivtMr% %tm% 
of the warriors whose lives wer« dpiin>d| sv^rt givtjn to 
the auxiliary Indians^ who treated them M (heir own 
peo(>Ie. Some of the males were sent to tlie West lndleS| 
and their country became the property of the tSugUslu 
In the course of this bloody war^ at least seven hundred 
Pequots are supposed to have been destroyed, thirteen of 
whom were sachems. The KngUsh loss of men wng 
small : in all their battles with their enemy, even with ini^« 
rior numerical forces^ their fire arms gave them a vast supe* 
riority, and when the enemy appi*oaohed sufficiently neAi* 
to do execution with their bows and ai*row«, they weri 
certain to loose great numbers, and it was impossible to 
break in or repulse the English, so long as they remained 
£a a body, and managed their fire witli dexterity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The succesful termination of the Pequot wfir, tbotigb 
it relieved the settlers on the Conne^cticut from the dep' 
redations of the Indians, yet it left them to contenikwith 
many serious difficulties. A considerable publh; debt 
had been incurred; the population was reduced, and 
considerable property had been destroye/iL I nlermpti*.d 
in their agricultural pursuits, the necessary pronnUmn 
lud not been raised, and the following winti'.r proving 
uncommonly severe^ articles of food and clothing wt^s 
with difficulty procorerL 

To relieve the wanl« of the people^ AppYwMUm wnm 
made to Mr. Pyochon of Hptingfield^ ftff a <|oaotHy iti 
Indkui com, which be wa« ftqntM*t4 to pnrc;hni^y nf dhir 
mH^pbboring Indians, and a iftmtt wa# dm^M^xts^d to 
HmrTMgfuuiti fm the same fporpo-it^^f^ NMwiltb#(An4tojg( 
exntions a ^rrat mumMj still f^^mtitm^Jlf MnA fto*, 
fffiee of twelre ^billh»$^ wm pm4 fffr « 
M\mAfA. Tbe^jfoantity €4 €tmi i^Mimd b^mg still ^bs^ 
dt ffce iiemand, aparits w^rt s«ftt «p tliv!; i'mfm^Akm to 
PttemMgtmdtf mm DeetierM, wbevi^ ^Jm^i4^pntM^ 0ffm$9tifi^ 
WHte rfL«ie!id : aasi lAte Imdimi^ M ikiiiif. phf^^. ^j^^ ttm 
ris^er wiA ffly caaaKie^ iM^eil ipfttb f.teK ^ff^u'U M fm4. 
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This in somei measure relieved the suffering people^ and 
the most delicate fed on bread made of this coarse^ though 
"wholesome material. But these embarrassments did not 
long continue. The people now left to prosecute their 
labor without interruption, were soon able to raise a sup- 
ply of provisions from their fertile lands^ and, by barter- 
ing with their friends in the older settlements, to procure 
most of the necessaries of life. Thus relieved from their 
distresses, they soon began to extend their plantations 
into various parts of the adjacent country. 

In the summer of 1637, John Davenport, a celebrated 
minister of London, Theophilus Eaton, and Edward 
Hopkins, merchants of the same place, and several other 
persons, arrived at Boston, with the intention of establish- 
ing a settlement where they might enjoy civil and reli- 
gious liberty. Finding the country about Boston, already 
principally covered with plantations, they determined to 
look out some unsettled place for themselves and others, 
vfho were expected soon to follow them from England. 
The situation of Quinipiack, had been noted by the troops 
employed in the expedition against Sassacus, and favor- 
ably represented. Believing this an eligible situation, 
the ajlventurers resolved to procure a tract of land at that 
place, or in its vicinity. In the autumn, Mr^ Eaton and 
a few others, proceeded to explore the country, and they 
at length pitched upon Quinipiack for their settlement ; 
and here they erected a hut, and remained during the 
winter. 

The next spring, Mr. Davenport and the rest of the 
company, sailed from Bpston, and landed at Quinipiack ; 
the first Sunday, the people assembled under a large 
spreading oak, where Mr. Davenport delivered a sermon. 
Not long after their arrival, Quinipiack was purchased of 
Monauguin, the sachem of that part of the country. Be- 
sides engaging to protect him against the Indians of the 
neighborhood, they paid to him and his tribe, twelve 
eoats of English cloth, tw^elve alchymy spoons, twelve 
hatchets, twelve hoes, two dozen of knives, twelve porin- 
gers, and four cases of French knives and scissors. Other 
lands lying in the vicinity, were afterwards purchased of 
the sachem of Mattebeseck^ since Middletown, and the 
following year, the people adopted a frame of government 
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for the colony^ and Theophilus Eaton was cheseii gov« 
ernor of the Province. Quinipiack at this time received 
thfe name of New Haven. 

In January the same year, all the free planters of the 
three towns upon the Connecticut river, convened at 
Hartford, and formed a constitution for the government of 
their colony ; and in April, John Haynes was chosen gov- 
ernor, agreeably to the constitution. The two provinces 
of Connecticut and New Haven remained distinct and 
separate governments, until united by charter in 1662, 
by the name of the governor and company of the English 
colony of Connecticut, in New England. 

While settlements were thns spreading westward of 
Connecticut river, religious intolerance in Massachusetts 
was preparing the way for a new colony in another quar- 
ter. Yes, singular as it may appear, the people who had 
suffered so severely under the English hierarchy, ^^ had 
so far forgotten their sufferings, as to press for uniformity 
in religion, and to turn persecutors.^' Roger Williams 
had already been banished the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts, for heresy, and the frivolous reveries of a lady, 
(Mrs. Hutchinson,) about this time, having enlisted a few 
enthusiasts, produced great alarm among the clergy. In 
1637, a synod convened at New Town, composed of all 
the teaching elders in the country, and after a long ses- 
sion, they condemned eighty two erroneous opinions^ 
that were then prevalent in New England. More than 
fifty persons in Boston and the neighboring towns, sus- 
pected of heresy, were disarmed to prevent a breach of 
the peace, and it soon became a law, that none should be 
received into, or inhabit within the jurisdiction of Mass- 
achusetts, but such as should be permitted by some of 
the magistrates. 

In consequence of these arbitrary measures, John Clark, 
with a small company, left Massachusetts and proceeded 
to Providence, in search of a place where peace and lib- 
erty of conscience might be enjoyed. By the advice and aid 
of Roger Williams, they purchased Aquetneckf or Rhode 
Island, of the Narraganset sachem, in consideration of 
fifty fathoms of white beads. Other islands in the bay 
were subsequently purchased, and soon after, eighteen of 
the adventurers formed themselves into a body politic,. 
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and chofe William Coddington^ their chief magistrate. 
The beauty and fertility of the islands^ with the religioas 
freedom the people enjoyed^ attracted other settlers^ and 
the islands very soon became so populous as to send out 
people to plant on the neighboring shores. About this 
time Newport began to be settled. 

Notwithstanding these emigrations^by the influx of peo- 
ple from England^ and the increase of the first stock of 
inhabitants; plantations were extending in Massachusetts 
and Plymouth colonies^ and their population was increas* 
ing. In 1639; the militia of the former colony , were em- 
bodied into two regiments, composing a force of one thou- 
sand soldiers, and the whole were mustered for review ia 
Boston. The same year a printing press was set up at 
Cambridge, (the New Town,) the first in North America. 
In Connecticut and New Haven colonies, new purchas- 
es of land were made of the Indians, and settlements ex- 
tended in various directions. Previous to the close of 
1639, plantations were began at Menunkatuck^ (Guil- 
ford,) Cupheag and Pughquonnuck^ (Fairfield,) Wopow- 
age J (Milford,) and about Bay brook fort, at the mouth of 
the Connecticut. 

Mattebeseck, or Middletown, still remained in pos- 
session of the natives of that place, who being a numer- 
ous people, were not diposed to part with their lands so 
readily as those of the neighboring tribes. Such was 
their attachment to the place, and the number of their 
warriors, that they at one time held out a hostUe atti- 
tude to prevent encroachments, and threatened war. The 
English at length prepared a military force to bring them 
to terms, but the difficulties were finally adjusted with- 
eut recourse to actual hostility. About this tiriie, a lodge 
of Pequots, who had been permitted to remain in the 
Pawtucket country after their subjection in 1637, evinc- 
ed a hostile disposition towards the English ; a small 
force under captain Mason, their old enemy, was sent to 
chastise them, and he promptly destroyed their lodge^ 
captured, and delivered the Indians to Un.cas, the sachem 
ef the Mohegans. 

The Dutch claims at Hartford were r/ttended with em- 
barrassing circumstances to the settl^^rs on Connecticut 
river. The fort they had built at tha.t place; prior to the 
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arrival of the trading company under Holmes^ still re- 
mained under a garrison of their troops, and they occu- 
pied about thirty acres of land contiguous. In 1641^ the 
Sutch governor at Manhattan, asserted his claim to the 
territory on the river ; but this was disregarded by the 
government of Connecticut^ and the claim considered as 
void, on the ground that the Pequots, who had sold the 
lands to the Dutch, had no right to the country, and that 
the English settlers had bought theirs of the river Indians^ 
the rightful owners. Finding that they could not obtain 
the lands by consent of the English, the Dutch governor 
detached a company of men to seize them by force. Dif- 
ficulties occurring at this time, with the Indians on hijs 
own frontiers, prevented the march of his troops, but he 
still kept up his claim to the country. The difficulty 
continued several years, but did not produce actual war. 
At length, the dispute was amicably adjusted by arbitrar 
tors mutually chosen, who met at Hartford ; the Dutch 
giving up their claim. A number of their people, how- 
ever, remained at Hartford and continued to cultivate 
their lands, until they were sequestered by Connecticut. 

The dislocated situation of the New England colonies ; 
the wars with the Indians, and the difficulties arising out 
of the Dutch claims, had for some time turned the minds 
of the people to the subject of an union, and as early as 
1638, measures had been taken to carry a plan into effect ; 
several circumstances, however, rendered the scheme 
abortive. In 1643, the project was renewed, and com- 
missioners from New Haven, Connecticut, Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, convened at Boston, and entered into arti- 
cles of perpetual league, offensive and defensive.^ Each 
colony was to retain separate jurisdiction ; — the charge 
of all wars to be borne in proportion to the male inhab- 
itants between sixteen and sixty years of age in each col- 
ony. Upon notice of an invasion from three magistrates 
of any colony, the others were immediately to send troops 
in aid — Massachusetts one hundred, and each of the other 
colonies forty five ; and if a greater force should be neces- 
sary^ the commissioners were to meet and determine the 

• The commibsionen were the following : Jorw Wibtthrop, Thomas Dodlbt, 
£owARD WiNSLow, William Collisr, Edwabd Hopkins, 'I'qomas Gaigsok, 
Theophilvs Eaton, and Gborge Fbnwicb:. — Morton'^s J{euf EngUmd'^i Mt^ 
morial, 

9 
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numbers. Two commissioners from each colony^ being^ 
chm*ch members, were to meet annually on the first Mon- 
day of September : the first meeting to be held in Boston^ 
then at Hartford^ New Haven, and Plymouth, in succes- 
sion. All matters wherein six should agree, to be bind* 
ing upon the whole, and if there should be a majority, 
but under six, the matter in question to be referred to 
the general court of each colony, and not to be obligatory, 
unless the whole should agree.^ The commissioners 
were empowered to establish laws or rules of a civil na- 
ture, and of general concern, for the conduct of the inhab- 
itants towards the Indians, and fugitives from one colony 
to another. 

No colony to engage in a war, except upon a sudden 
emergency, and in that case to be avoided if possible, 
without the consent of the whole. When a meeting was 
summoned on any extraordinary occasion, and no more 
than four commissioners should attend, they were empow- 
ered to determine on war, when the case admitted of no 
delay, and to send for the quota of men, out of each juris- 
diction* 

If any colony should break an article of the league, or 
injure another colony, the matter to be considered by the 
other colonies. 

The confederation was styled " The United Colonies 
ofJ\rew EnglandJ^ The plantations in New Hampshire 
at this time were under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
and therefore included in the Union. Rhode Island, 
though it petitioned to be admitted into the Union, was 
refused, unless it would consent to be united with the 
government of Plymouth, and cease to be a separate pro- 
vince. 

Defective as was this Union, it rendered the colonies 
more powerful — maintained a degree of harmony — pro- 
tected individual and public rights, and in some measure 
secured the exterior settlements. Already fifty towns or 
villages, had been planted in New England, and ships 
built from one hundred to four hundred tons, several of 
which were employed on voyages, and a considerabfo 
trade was carried on at various ports. This year Mas« 
saohusetts was divided into four counties ; — Essex, Mid- 

* llutehmson''s Massachusetts, Vol. i. 
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^lese*, Suffolk and Norfolk, and included thirty towns 
and villages, under the following names. In the county 
of Essex — Salem, Lynn, Wcnham, Ipswich, Rowley, 
Newbury, Gloucester and Cochichatcick. In Middlesex 
— Charlestown, Cambridge, Watertown, Sudbury, Con- 
cord, Woburn, Medford, and Lynn- village. In Suffolk 
Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Dedham, Braintree, Wey- 
mouth, Hingham, and Nantasket, (Hull.) In Norfolk — 
Salisbury, Hampton, Haverhill, Exeter, Dover, and 
Strawberry-bank, (Portsmouth.)* Springfield on Con- 
necticut river, was not included within the limits of either 
of the counties ; and as the boundary between Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut was not ascertained, it was doubt- 
ful to which province it belonged. About this time, a 
settlement was began at JSTashaway, now Lancaster,u. in 
Massachusetts. 

The towns in Plymouth colony, at this time, were the 
following. Plymouth, Duxborough, Scituate, Taunton, 
Rehoboth, Sandwich, Barnstable, and Yarmouth. A 
few were also planted in Main, at the mouths of rivers, 
and at the most convenient harbors along the coast. 

Though the English settlements spread over a consid- 
erable extent of country to the westward;^ and were threat- 
ened with hostilities from the Dutch, who pretended to 
claim the lands at New Haven, as well as the adjacent 
country, the settlers flattered themselves, that from the 
protection derived from the union of- the colonies, they 
should remain unmolested. But a misunderstanding 
occurring in 1644, between Uneasy the sachem of the Mo- 
hegans, with whom the English were in alliance, and 
Miantonimoh, that of the Narragansets, which produced 
a war, the English were not without apprehensions of 
.sharing in the contest. And indeed the conduct of the 
latter chief had for some time indicated a design of uniting 
the neighboring tribes in a general war, to extirpate the 
settlers on the Connecticut. 

A meeting of the commissioners of the colonies was 
held at Hartford, at which it was resolved to raise three 
Iiundred men ; Massachusetts to furnish one hundred and 
ninety, Plymouth forty, Connecticut forty, and New 
Haven thirty, and to march into the Narraganset country 

* IIu1x:hinsoD'fi Massachosetts, Vol. i. p. 112. 
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and chastise the Indians, provided they persisted in their 
hostile designs. Recollecting the fate of the Pequots, 
and the bravery of the English, the Narragansets were 
unwilling to meet such a force with their destructive fire 
arins. After some delay they signed articles of peace, 
and gave hostages for their performance ; and, excepting 
a company stationed in the Mohegan country, for the 
protection of Uncas, the English forces were soon dis- 
banded. 

But prior to the termination of the war Miantonimoh 
invaded the Mohegans with nine hundred of his war- 
riors ; Uncas met him at the head of five hundred of his 
men, on a large plain ; both prepared for action, and ad- 
vanced within bow shot. Before the conflict commenced, 
Uncas advanced singly and thus addressed his antagonist. 
^^ You have a number of men with you, and so have I 
with me; it is a great pity that such brave warriors 
should be killed in a private quarrel between us. Come 
like a man, as you profess to be, and let us fight it out. 
If you kill me, my men shall be yours ; but if I kill you, 
your men shall be mine.^^ Miantonimoh replied, ^^ my 
men came to fight, and they shall fight !'' Uncas instantly 
fell upon the ground, and his men poured a shower of 
arrows upon the Narragansets, and with a horrible yell, 
advanced rapidly upon them and put them to flight. Un- 
cas and his men pressed on and drove them down a preci- 
pice, scattering them in all directions. Miantonimoh was 
overtaken and seized by Uncas, who by a shout called 
back his furious warriors. About thirty N arragansets were 
slain, and many wounded, among whom were * several 
noted chiefs. Finding himself in the hands of his im- 
placable enemy, Miantonimoh remained silent, nor could 
Uncas by any art, force him to break his sullen mood. 
^^ Had you taken me,'' said the conqueror, '' I should 
have asked you for my life.'' No reply was made by 
the indignant chief, and he submitted without a mur- 
mur to his humiliating condition. He was afterwards 
conducted to Hartford, by his conqueror, and delivered 
to the English, by whom he was held in duress, until 
his fate should be determined, by the commissioners of 
the colonies. 

After an examination of his case, the commissioners 
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resolved, '^ That as it was evident, that Uncas could 
not be safe while Miantonimob lived ; but either by se- 
cret treachery, or open force, bis life would be constant- 
ly in danger, he might justly put such a false and blood 
thirsty enemy to death ; but this was to be done out of 
the English jurisdiction, and without cruelty or torture. 
Miantonimob, was delivered to Uncas, and by a num- 
ber of his trusty men, marched to the spot^ where he 
was captured, attended by two Englishmen, to see that 
no torture was inflicted ; and the moment he arrived at 
the fatal spot, one of Uncas^ men came up behind, and 
with his hatchet split the scull of the unfortunate chief. 
It is stated that the savage Uncas then cut out a piece 
of the shoulder of the dead body, and ate it, with tri- 
umph, exclaiming, <* It is the sweetest meat I ever ate ; 
it makes my heart strong /-^ The body was buryed on 
the spot, and a heap of stones piled upon the grave. 
The place since that time has been known by the name 
of Sachem^s plain,^ and is situated in the town of Nor- 
wich in Connecticut. ' 

The death of Miantonimob, and the preparation for 
an invasion of the Narraganset country, by the English^ 
as has been related, put an end to hostilities in the east- 
ern part of Connecticut. But the Indians in the west- 
ern quarter, towards the Hudson, about this time, seem 
to have caught the hostile spirit, and the Dutch settle- 
ments were compelled to take the field, in their own de- 
fence, and several battles were fought with various suc- 
cess. In 1646 a decisive action took place, between 
them on that part of Horseneck, known by the name of 
Strickland^ s plain^ where the Dutch, after a severe con- 
test, gained the ground ; but great numbers were slain 
on both sides, and the graves where they were interred, 
for more than a century, presented evident memorials of 
the sanguinary scene. The Dutch were not alone the 
suflferers in the war. Several people on the frontier of 
New Haven colony, were killed, and an incursion was 
made into Windsor, the same year, by the tVaranoke 
Indians, and considerable property destroyed. 

These hostilities were of short duration ; a calm suc- 
ceeded, and settlements once more extended in various 

* TrmnbuD's Coiinecticut, Vol. i. i>. 161 . 
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directions. In 1648 a town was planted at ^ameaitg 
near the mouth of Pequot river, and named New Lon- 
don. To encourage the settlers at so exposed a situa- 
tion, the government of Connecticut exempted them from 
public taxes, and more than forty families were soon 
found in the place. Pequot river from this time, took 
the name of Thames. 

The next year a number of people seated themselve€ 
at Stonington, on the borders of the Narraganset coun- 
try, and in 1660, settlements commenced at Norwich, at 
the head of navigation on the Thames. Fart of this 
town was first conveyed to Ensign Thomas Leffingwell, 
by the sachem Uncas, in consideration of services ren- 
dered him in the war with the Narragansets. A fort 
belonging to this chief, on the bank of Pequot river, was 
closely besieged, by the Narragansets, and the provis- 
ions being nearly expended, it was reduced to the last 
extremity. Uncas contrived to notify the English at 
Saybrook fort, of his distressed situation, and Leffing- 
well, ttien an officer at that post, loaded a canoe with 
beef, corn and peas, and proceeding to the besieged 
fort, entered it in the night and relieved the famishing 
Indians. Finding their enemy thus supplied, the Nar- 
ragansets raised the siege, and left the place. Uncas 
was so highly pleased, at the brave and generous con- 
duct of Leffingwell, that he conveyed him the land about 
the fort ; and afterwards made a formal deed, of a town- 
ship to Leffingwell and others, comprehending a square 
of about nine miles, for which they paid the sachem 
seventy pounds.* 

While settlements were spreading in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Plymouth colonies, less embarrassed 
with Indian hostilities, continued to increase in popula- 
tion ; and in 1644 their militia amounted to a respecta- 
ble numerical force. In the former, twenty six training 
bands were ordered to be exercised and drilled eight days 
in each year ; a troop of horse was raised, and Major 
General Thomas Dudley, appointed to command the 
whole. The Reverend John Wilson, of Boston, among 
other donors, presented to the colony a thousand pounds, 
for the purchase of artillery, f 

* Trumbull's Connecticut, Vol. i. t Holmes' Annals, Vol. i. p. 332. 



In Massachusetts a general code or body of laws, ha€ 
for several years engaged the attention of the general 
court^ and committees, consisting of magistrates and el- 
ders, had been appointed to prepare one. In 1648 the 
whole that had been in use, were collected and printed^ 
by order of the court. The original draught, is said ta 
have been the joint production of John Cotton, a minis* 
ter of Boston, and the humorous Nathaniel Ward, who 
was sometime minister of Aga warn.* The laws called 
the " Body of Liberties,^^ were compiled chiefly from the 
code of Moses, as early as 1639, and ^^ commended to 
the general court f^ but not accepted until 1641. It ap- 
pears however that the whole proposed, were not adopt- 
ed,^as first presented by the two gentlemen ; but in a few 
instances a little varied. The original copy was found 
in Mr. Cotton^s study after his death, and has recently 
been published in the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, f The following extracts from the 
laws, will shew the peculiar spirit of our puritan fathers. 

" JBlasphemy, which is the cursing of God, by athe- 
ism, or the like, to be punished with death.^^ 

^^ Idolatry, to be punished with death.^^ 

^^ Witchcraft, which is fellowship by covenant with 
a familiar spirit, to be punished with death.'' 

*^ Consulters with witches, not to be tolerated, bat 
either to be cut ofl" by death or banishment.*' 

^' Heresy, which is the maintenance of some wicked 
errors, overthrowing the foundation of the christian reli- 
gion ; which obstinacy, if it be joined with endeavor to 

• Mr. Ward had formerly been a student, if not a practitioner at law. He 
oame to New England in 1634, and was employed as a pastor of the church at 
Ipswich, then called Aggawam, After taking a very active part in the political 
concerns of Massachusetts, he returned to England in 1647. While at Ipswich^ 
he wrote his ^*' Simple Cobler of %dggawarrC'*\ a cunous specimen of his eccentric 
genius, and soon after published it in London. The deplorable state of the chardi 
was a prominent subject of the work. One object at which he pointed his artil- 
lery , was toleration of divers religions. " Poley-piety," says he, " is the greatest 
impiety in the world. To authorise an untruth by toleration of the state, is to 
build a sconce against the walls of heaven — to batter God out of his chair. Perse- 
oution of true religion, and toleration of false, are the Jannes and Jambres to the 
kingdom of Christ, whereof the last is by. far the worst. He that is willing to tol- 
erate any unsound opinion, that his own may be tolerated, though never so sound, 
will for a need^ hang God^s bible at the deviPs girdle. It is said that men ought to 
have liberty of conscience, and that it is persecution to debar them of it : I can 
rather stand aaiazed than reply to this ; it is an astonishment that the brains of 
jnen should be parboiled in such impious ignorance.^' 

t V#i. ▼. p. 173. 
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seduce others thereunto, to be punished with death ; be- 
cause such an heretick, no less than an idolater, seeketh 
to thrust the souls of men from the Lord their God." 

^^ To worship God in a molten or graven image^ to be 
punished with death." 

^^ Such members of the church as do wilfully reject to 
walk, after due admonition and conviction, in the 
churches establishment ^ and their christian admonitiooL 
and censures shall be cut off by banishment. 

^^ Whoever shall revile the religion and worship of 
God, and the government of the church, as it is now 
established, to be cut off by banishment. — Cor. 5 ; 5.'^ 

" Wilful perjury, whether before the judgment seat, 
or in private conference, to be punished with death." 

^' Profaning the Lord's day, iu a careless and scornful 
neglect, or contempt thereof, to be punished with death.'^ 

'' Reviling the magistrates in highest rank amongst us, 
to wit, the governors and council, to be punished with 
death.— 1 Kings^ 2 ; 8, 9, and 46." 

^^ liebellious children, whether they continue in riot 
or drunkenness, after due correction from their parents, 
or whether they curse or smite their parents, to be put to 
death. Ex. 21 ; 15, 17. Lev. 20 ; 9." 

^' Adultery, which is the defiling of the marriage bed, 
to be punished with death. Defiling a woman espoused, 
is a kind of adultery, and punishable by death of both 
parties, but if a woman be forced, then by the death of 
the man only. Lev. 20 ; 10. J^^ut. 22 ; 22 to 27." 

^' Incest, which is the defiling of any near of akin, 
within the degrees prohibited in Leviticus, to be punish- 
ed with death." 

'' Whoredom of a maiden in her father's house, kept 
secret till after her marriage with another, to be punished 
with death. J)eut. 22 ; 20, 21." 

^^ Man stealing to be punished with death. Ex. 21 : 
16." 

^^ False witness bearing to be punished with death." 

Concerning the Hights of Inheritance, the following, 
among others, were the laws. 

" That no free burgess, or free inhabitant of any town, 
shall sell land allotted to him in the town (unless the 
free burgesses of the town give consent unto such sale, or 
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sefuse to give due price, answerable to what others offer, 
without fraud), but to some one or other of the free bur- 
gesses or free inhabitants of the same town.'' 

^^ That if such lands be sold by any others, the sale 
shall be made with reservation of such a rent charge, to be 
paid to the town stock or treasury of the town, as either 
the former occupiers of the land were wont to p ay towards 
all the public charges thereof, whether in church or 
town ; or at least after the rate of three shillings per 
acre, or some such like proportion, more or less, as shall 
be thought fit/' ^ 

For the supporting of the worship of God in church 
fellowship, it was ordered " that wheresoever the lands 
of any man's inheritance shall fall, yet no man shall set 
his dwelling house above the distance of half a mile, or 
a mile at the farthest, from the meeting of the congrega- 
tion, where the church doth usually assemble for the 
worship of God." 

'' If a man have more sons than one, then a double 
proportion to be assigned and bequeathed to the eldest 
son, according to the law of nature; unless his own 
demerit do deprive him of the dignity of his birth." 

Under the head of trespasses^ the following is found 
— ^' If a man's ox, or other beast, gore or bite, and kill 
a man or woman, whether child or riper age, the beast 
shall be killed, and no benefit of the dead beast reserved 
to the owner. But if the ox, or beast were wont to push 
or bite in time past, and the owner hath been told of it, 
and hath not kept him in, then both the ox, or beast 
shall be forfeited and killed, and the owner also put to 
death, or fined to pay what the judges and persons dam- 
mified, shall lay upon him." 

Less henious Crimes. 

^^ Forcing a maid, (or rape), was not to be punished 
with death by God's law ; Ijiut with fine or penalty to the 
father of the maid — by marriage of the maid defiled, if 
she and her father consent ; or with corporal punish- 
ment of stripes for his wrong, as a slander." 

" Fornication, to be punished with the marriage of the 
maid, giving her a sufiicient dowry; or with stripes, 
though fewer, from the equity of the former case." 

In time of war ^' mea betrothed and aot named, eir 

10 
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newly married^ or sucli as liavc newly built or planted^ 
and not received the fruits of their labor, and such as are 
faint hearted men, are not to be pressed or forced against 
their wills, to go forth to wars.— Deut. 20 ; 5, 6, 7, 8. 
and 24 ; 5. All wickedness to be removed out of the 
camp, by severe discipline. — Deut. 23 ; 9, 14. And in 
war, men of a corrupt and false religion are not to be ac- 
cepted, much less sought for. — 2 Chron. 25 ; 7, 8. Wo- 
men, especially such as have not lain by man — ^little 
children, and cattle, are to be spared and reserved for 
spoil — Deut. 20; 14. Some minister to be sent forth to 
go with the army, for their instruction and encourage- 
ment— Deut. 20 ; 2,3, 4.^^ 

^^ Every town was to have judges within themselves, 
who were empowered, once in each month, or in three 
months at the farthest, to hear and determine civil as 
well as criminal causes which were not capital : reserving 
liberty of appeal to the court of governor and assistants 
— Deut. 16; 18. In defect of a law in any case, the 
decision was to be by the word of God.^' 

An abstract of the laws was published in London, by 
William Aspinwall in 1641 — "Wherein,'' says he, " as 
in a mirror, may be seen the wisdom and perfection of 
Christ's kingdom, accommodable to any state or form of 
government in the world, tliat is not antickristian and 
tyrannicaV^ In an address to the reader, he says, ^^ Con- 
cerning which model, I dare not pronounce, that it is 
without imperfection in every particular ; yet this I dare 
be bold to say, that it far surpasseth all the municipal 
laws and statutes of any of the Gentile nations and .cor- 
porations under the cope of Heaven." Laws of a simi- 
lar nature were adopted in Connecticut, about this time ; 
they were twelve in number, and are inserted in Trum- 
bull's History, Vol. i. p. 123. 

In a community where such laws are deemed neces- 
sary, it will not appear strange that victims should be 
found, on which to execute them. And thus it soon hap- 

Sened in Massachusetts. The year they were printed^ 
largaret Jones, of Charlestown, was indicted for the 
pretended crime of witchcraft ; found guilty, and exe- 
cuted. Hubbard says, ^^ she was proved to have so 
malignant a touchy that if she laid her hands upon man^ 
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woman or child^ in anger^ they were presently seized 
with deafness^ vomitings or other sickness, and some vi- 
olent paios/^ Soon after the execution, Jones the hus- 
band of the unfortunate woman, having engaged a pas- 
sage to Barbadoes, in a vessel, lying in Charles river, on 
board of which were eighty horses, the vessel of a sud- 
den commenced a violent rolling, and without any apparent 
cause was in great danger of oversetting. The credulous 
court, then in session in Boston, despatched an officer 
with a Avarrant to seize Jones, which he effected ; on 
which the vessel, after twelve hours of violent tumblings 
ceased her frenzy and became quiescent ; but the unfor- 
tunate man was committed to prison, to answer for his 
cinme. 

Among the laws that liad been adopted in Massachu- 
setts at this time, none provided for the punishment of the 
Quakers, a sect that appeared in New England about 
this time: Professing principles deemed dangerous to 
religion, several of these people were brought before 
the court of assistants in Massachusetts, on a charge of 
heresy — examined, imprisoned and sentenced to banish- 
mant. At the session of the general court in October 
the same year, an act passed, laying a penalty of one hun- 
dred pounds upon the master of any vessel, who should 
bring a known Quaker into any part of the colony ; and 
the Quaker was to be immediately sent to the house of 
correction — whipped twenty stripes, and put to hard labor 
until transported. For importing and dispersing Quaker 
books, or defending their opinions, a penalty of five 
pounds was imposed. The next year an additional law 
was passed, by which all persons were subjected to a fine 
of forty shillings, for each hour they should entertain a 
Quaker ; and any one of the sect, on the first conviction^ 
if a male, was to loose an ear, and on a second convic- 
tion for the same offence, to Ioosb the other ; if a female, 
to be severely whipped, and for the third offence, whether 
male or female, the tongue to be bored through with a red 
hot iron. By a subsequent law a penalty of ten shillings 
was imposed on every person who should attend on a 
Quaker meeting, and five pounds, on any who should ad- 
dress the audience. 

These laws being found insufficient for crushing the 
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lierosy, the same year another was passed for punishinj 
with death, all Quakers who should return into the juris- 
diction of the province, after banishment ; and several 
who presumptuously returned, were apprehended, and 
suffered the severity of this sanguinary law, at Boston. 
At length, king Charles the 2d, through the advice of 
some of the friends of the Quakers in England, put an end 
to the capital punishments. 

Plymouth and Connecticut colonies, though they par- 
took of the persecuting spirit, and were equally tenacious 
of their religious rites, exhibited a little less violence. 
But New Haven passed laws which evinced a bigotry 
little short of that of Massachusetts. A Quaker was not 
permitted to remain within their jurisdiction, beyond the 
time limited by a civil magistrate, and when on business 
by permission, one or more persons were to attend upon 
him at his own charge, " for the prevention of hurt to the 
people.'' The penalties for disobedience were, whip- 
ping, imprisonment, labor, and deprivation of converse 
with all persons ; for the second offence, branding in Ihe 
hand, imprisonment, and hard labor ; for the third, the 
last punishment to be repeated ; and for the fourth offence^ 
the tongue to be bored through with a red hot iron, fol- 
lowed by imprisonment. Any person who should bring 
a known Quaker, or ot|ier blasphemous heretic into the 
province, to forfeit the sum of fifty pounds ; and any per- 
son who should attempt to defend Quaker sentiments, for 
the third offence, to be banished. 

Application was made to Khode Island to join in 
measures to suppress the Quakers ; but persecution was 
not congenial to people who had already experienced its 
fury. In their answer to the other provinces, they say, 
^' we shall strictly adhere to the foundation principle, on 
which this colony was first settled.'' This was, " that 
every man who submits peaceably to the civil authority, 
may peaceably worship God, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience without molestation.^^ A rare instance 
of liberality, not to be found in any other country at this 
dark age; and hardly to have been expected among a 
people who were viewed " as the ilrain and sink of New 
JEn^land" ; and where, '^ if any man had lost his religio|i, 
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he might find it among such a general muster of opia- 
ionists.'^ 

That the first Quakers who appeared in New England 
were in some instames, disorderly enthusiasts — disturb* 
ars of the peace, highly indecent in their conduct^ and 
totally the reverse of those of the present day, is evident 
from fhe histories of the times. But the sanguinary pro- 
ceedings against them, cannot be justified on any grounds. 
In cases of breaking of the peace, and when they dis- 
turbed the religous worship of others, they justly deserved 
punishment; but they were not amenable to any earthly 
tribunal for their religious opinions. Thanks to a more 
liberal spirit, the result of an enlightened philosophy^ we 
are exempted from such burning zeal ! Errors in reli- 
gious sentiments are now to be combated with weapons 
that inflict no fatal wounds, and enlightened men are con- 
vinced that they can render no service to their Maker, by 
destroying their fellow creatures for errors of opinion. 

While the Quakers were suffering the rigid penalties 
of the laws, the general court of Massachusetts, *^ lament- 
ing the ineilicacy of former declarations, and orders 
against excess of apparel^ both of men and women,^' pas- 
sed a sumptuary law, which, though it may excite a smile 
at this day, will not, on reflection, be considered in a 
high degree reprehensible for a people under their cir- 
«u instances. By this law, '^ no person whose visible 
ostate did not exceed the sum of two hundred pounds^ 
should wear any gold or silver lace or gold and silver 
buttons, or any bone lace, above two shillings per yard, 
or silk hoods or scarves, under the penalty of ten shil- 
lings for every offence.^' The law authorised and re- 
quired the selectmen of each town, ^^ to take notice of the 
apparel of any of the inhabitants, and to assess such per< 
tons as they shall judge to exceed their rank and abili- 
ties, in the costliness or fashion of their apparel, in any 
respect, especially in wearing ribbons and great boots, at 
^200 estates, according to the proportion which such men 
msed to pay, to whom such apparel is suitable and al- 
lowed. '' An exception however was made in favor of 
'^public officers and their families; and of those whose 
odaeation and employmentiB have been above the ordi- 
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nary degree^ or whose estates have heen considerable^ 
though now decayed.^^* 

The attention of the New England colonies was now 
called to a more important subject. A war having com- 
menced between England and Holland in 1652, appre- 
hensions were entertained that hostilities would open 
between the colonies of the two nations in America. Bat 
though a threatening attitude was for some time held oat 
by the Dutch of New Netherlands, and forces were 
raised by the four New England colonies, the threatened 
storm subsided without a conflict. The Narragansets, at 
this time under the sachem Ninnigret, indicated a dispo- 
sition to join the Dutch, in case of hostilities ; and actu- 
ally held a conference with them' at Manhattan, in the 
winter of 1652, and for some time after refused to treat 
with the English for a continuation of peace. Under 
these threatening appearances the commissioners of the 
colonies met, and resolved to raise two hundred and fifty 
infantry^ and forty cavalry, for the purpose of bringing 
the Narragansets to terms. Massachusetts was opposed 
to the measure, and at first declined aiding in the project. 
But at lengtli, they raised their quota of men, and major 
Simon Willard, of that colony, in the month of October, 
led a force into the Narraganset country. Ninnigret with 
his people, fied to a swamp, about fifteen miles distant ; 
Willard declined a pursuit, and after seizing about one 
hundred Pequots, who had resided with the Narragan- 
sets, since the conquest of their country, returned with 
his forces. The commissioners in favor of the expedi- 
tion were dissatisfied with the conduct of major Willard, 
and charged him with having neglected a fair opportunity 
of chastising the Indians, by the destruction of their 
lodges and fields of corn. By many people in Connect- 
icut and New Haven, it was believed that the commander 
was secretly instructed by the government of Massachu- 
setts, to avoid depredations on the property of the Indians, 
.and thereby prevent a war, which the latter province 
considered as unnecessary, and inexpedient. Be this as 
it may, no imputation appears to have been cast upon 
major Willard by Massachusetts, and his firmness as an 
officer was not doubted. 

* Massachusetts Laws, quoted by Holmes, Vol. i. p. 355. 
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After the fruitless expedition under Willard, Ninni- 
gret^ who had been at war with the Montauket Indians^ 
on Long Island^ continued his depredations on these 
people and reduced them to great distress. As these 
Indians were in alliance with the colonies^ measures were 
taken to aid them against Ninnigret. An armed vessel 
was stationed off Montauk^ to watch his movements^ and 
forces prepared at Saybrook and New London^ to move 
on short notice^ should the hostile chief again attempt to 
to invade the island. Hostilities however continued 
some time^ and the tribes in various directions exhibited 
a conduct singularly vascillating. In 1657, some mis- 
chief was done at Farmington, in which the Norwootuck 
and Pocomtuck Indians, were supposed to be accomplices. 
The Mohegans, under Uncas, also partook of the hostile 
spirit, and an assault was made by them, upon the Fo- 
ri unk Indians, at Windsor. At length the Long island 
Indians turned against their friends on the island, and 
major Mason was ordered with a force for the protection 
of the English in that quarter. 

Before the war terminated, Uncas found himself involv- 
ed with the NaiTagansets, by whom he was so pressed, 
that the English on the Connectiqut, found it necessary 
to send troops to his aid. The Narragansets in several 
other instances threatened and even plundered the inhab- 
itants of Connecticut.* 



CHAPTER V. 

The war at length terminating, tlie English were once 
more left to pursue the arts of peace. Remote parts of 
the country, were explored for plantations, which soon 
extended to the north and west. The White mountains 
in New Hampshire, had been visited by one Darby Field, 
with a party from Piscataqua, in 1642, conducted by a 
few Indians ; and with the adjacent country, described 
in a romantic style. The summit of the mountain was 
represented to be far above the clouds, and covered with 
snow throughout the year, presenting a plain of a days 

* TraabtOl'g Cwnecticut, Vol. i. p. 231. 
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Jourftey over, and- the -country around full of billg^ 
clothed with bandsome woods. On the plain^ a rude 
heap of massy stones^ were said to be piled^ to tlie height 
of a mile^ accessible only from stone to stone, by a kind 
of ascetading stairs, on the top of wbich was another 
level of about the area of an acre^ containing a pond of 
' clear water. From this height^ the adventurers " beheld 
a great lake, from which ascended a vapour like a vast 
pillar drawn up by the sun beams, and forming a cloud,^ 
Extraordinary minerals, indicating the precious metals, 
were seen, and others resembling chrystals, from which 
the mountains were named, the Chrystal hills.* Mod- 
ern travellers are not alone chargeable with romances. 

The country on the Connecticut, above Springfield^ 
was about this time explored, and found to contain fav- 
ourable positions for plantations. In many places ex- 
tensive alluvial intervals were seen, bordering - the 
river, and the adjacent lands were found to be of a good 
quality, covered with excellent timber, and filled with 
game. Springfield was the upper settlement, and had 
become a place of some note ; and as the line between 
Connecticut and Massachusetts remained unsettled, it 
was doubtful to which province it belonged. The tract 
of country now covered by Suffield, West Springfield 
and Long Meadow, had been purchased of the natives, 
by Mr. Pynchon and company; and in 1642, the line 
between Connecticut and Massachusetts, was run by 
Nathaniel Woodward and Solomon Saffery, from a point 
three miles south of Charles river, terminating at the 
house of a Mr. Bissell, on Connecticut river, in Wind- 
sor ; by which it was found that Enfield, Su£5eld and 
Woodstock, were within the limiti^ of Massachusetts^ and 
that province, in 1670, granted the lands at SuflBeld to 
major John Pynchon and others, as a committee to lay out 
and plant a township ; and soon after it was settled and 
incorporated with town privileges. The same year En- 
field, a township six miles square, was granted to sev- 
€ral planters; and in 1681, settled by people from Mas- 
sachusetts. West Springfield and Long Meadow^ were 
set off from Springfield several yeaj s after. 

^ Belknap^s New Hampshire, 1, 19, where the tour is placed in 1632, whick 
Dr. Holmes concludes is erroneous. 
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The boundary Hue between Massachusetts and Coil* 
mecticut^ as marked by Woodward and Saffery, being 
unsatisfactory to Connecticut, in 1718, commiHsionerA^ 
fully empowered, from the two colonies, agreed on a new 
line, by which Enfield and Suffield were taken from Mea^ 
sachusetts, and annexed to Connecticut. The wholi 
tract cut off from the former province, was 107,793 acrei^ 
which was sold in 1716, for six hundred and eifi;hty three 
pounds^ and the money applied to the use of Vale Col^ 
lege.* 

The first planters at Windsor, Hartford and Weathera- 
Held, had obtained the right of settling the lands from the 
legal owners, but they afterwards paid the Indians for 
the soil and took deeds, but the Indians generally re- 
served the right of hunting, cutting timber and planting 
corn on such tracts as they should choose. Windsor 
embraced a considerable tract of country on each side 
of the Connecticut ; but the greatest quantity lay on 
the west side, where the first settlements were made) 
ihe place then called Poquannock, by the natives. East 
Windsor began to be settled in 168U^ by families from 
Poquannock. 

The lands at Hartford were purchased of SeqiiasffP/nf 
the sachem of that place, in 16^6, and like Windsor^ 
lay on each side of the river. But the evidence of the 
purchase being imperfect, a new one was made in 1670« 
The Dutch fort and trading hou^e, were situated at ihe 
coafluence of Mill river with the Connecticut, and the 
land now retains the name of hutch Point. 

Owing to hostilities with the Indians in the soutberlj 
^piarter of Connecticut^ the settlement of the lands below 
Weathersfield, bad been retarded, and, with tbe except 
tiuo of Hay brook, no town planted prior to 1651. Tbie 
jear several people from Hartford and Weatbersiiebl^ 
kgan a settlement siiJUattabeseck^ which was afterwardi 
Baoied Middletowo, and accessions were so<»n maile 10 
tbe phure, by people from several towns in Alassacbo^ 
eetls^ and emigrants froan Kngland^ and the place soM 
vose into notice. 

In 1662, a tract of land was purchased of tbe natiref^ 
extending six miles on each side of C^nndctiont riref^ 

* TrasbolTs Coaaeeticat, ToL i. pp. 44^ 447, 
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embracing the present towns of East and West Haddam ; 
the Indian name of the purchase east of the river was 
JUachemoodus. The first settlements were made on the 
west side of the river, and in 1668, the plantation was 
vested with town privileges, under the name of Haddam. 
Several other towns in this quarter of the country were 
planted about this time. Lyme received settlers in 1664; 
the eastern part was called JSTehanticJc, Symsbury was 
settled in 1650 and made a town in 1670; its Indiau 
name was Massacoe^ and at first made a part of Wind- 
sor. 'I'he first settlements at Wallingford, were made 
about 1670. Derby, first called Paugasset^ was made 
a town in 1675; and about the same time Pomperaug 
was planted by the name of Woodbury. The settle- 
ment of Glastenbury was of a more recent date, and it 
was not made a town until 1690. 

In Massachusetts, no settlements had been made on 
Connecticut river above Springfield, prior to 1653 ; this 
year the general court of that province, granted liberty 
for the settlement of two towns on the extensive bottoms 
in that part of the country. The next year a number of 
people began a plantation at JSTonotuck^ which they 
named Northampton. The township was conveyed to 
John Pynchon, Ksq. in trust for the settlers, by Waw- 
hillowa, and six other Indians, styled the chief and pro- 
per owners, for one hundred fathoms of wampumpeag, 
ten coats, several small presents, and some agricultural 
labor, to be performed by the grantees. The tract in- 
cluded in the deed, extended from the falls, at South 
Hadley to what is now Hatfield, and westerly ^rom the 
Connecticut, about nine miles, embracing nearly 5000 
acres of rich alluvial bottom. Accessions of people were 
soon made ;*and in 1658, Mr. Mather, from Dorchester, 
was settled minister of the town, and brought with him 
several planters from that place. His salary w as fixed 
at eighty pounds sterling, to be paid in wheat, at three 
shilling and six pence the bushel.* 

About the time of the settlement of Northampton, a 
number of people from Weathersfield, Hartford and 
Windsor, proceeded up Connecticut river, and planted 
themselves at Hadley. Religious contentions which had 

* Dwight'» TriiTels, Letter 34. 
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sometime prevailed in Connecticut^ respecting baptism^ 
were the principal inducement to the emigration of these 
adventurers. They separated from their churches, but 
as Hubbard says " orderly and peaceably.?' Like most 
of the original towns, Hadley spread over a large tract of 
country on each side of Connecticut river, embracing the 
present towns of Hatfield, Sunderland, Whately and 
South Hadley. A large tract of rich interval was in- 
cluded within the grant, situated principally on three pen- 
insulas, formed by sharp turns of the river ; across the 
isthmus of the centre peninsula, which is the largest, 
and forms a semi-ellipsis, the village of Hadley was 
laid out on a perfect plane, about a mile in length, rest- 
ing its extremities on the river, and forming the only arti- 
ficial enclosure of between two and three thousand acres, 
A place so favorably situated for agriculture, was invit- 
ing to farmers, and soon became considerably populous. 
Convenient buildings and a house for public worship were 
early erected, and Mr. John Russel from Weathersfield, 
was settled in the ministry. A plantation soon began on 
the west side of the river, and that part of Hadley was 
made a town by the name of Hatfield, coverittg a fine 
tract of interval land. 

The three towns of Springfield, Northampton and 
Hadley, including Hatfield, on Connecticut river, soon 
contained a considerable population ; and lying without 
the limits of the counties which had been formed in Mas- 
sachusetts, they were made a n^w county, by the name of 
Hampshire, in 1662, extending from the eastern limits of 
New York, to the present county of Worcester ; and 
courts were soon after held at Springfield and Northamp- 
ton. In 1667, settlements were made at Waranolce^ now 
Westfield ; a trading house had previously been estab- 
lished at that place, by Connecticut people, who claimed 
the lands by purchase from the natives, as early as 1 640. 

The present county of Worcester, at this period, had 
no settlements, excepting at Lancaster, and Quaboagy 
now Brookfield, which last place had received a few 
plantations from Ipswich in 1660. This tract, six miles 
square, was granted by the general court, on the condi- 
tion that twenty families should be resident in the place, 
within three years, and an able minister settled withia 
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tli6 sam6 term. A deed of the tract w^s obtained in 1665^ 
from Shattookquis^ the Indian proprietor, or sachem of 
the place. The township of Worcester was granted to 
Daniel Gookin and others, in 1668 ; but owing to a hos- 
tile disposition, which at that time, began to show itself 
among the natives in the vicinity, settlements did not 
commence until 1685. 

In 1669, a tract of eight thousand acres of land was 
granted by the general court of Massachusetts, at Pocum- 
tuckj now Deerfield, to a company of people at Dedham, 
embracing the principal part of the interval lying on Po- 
curatuckt or Deerfield river, and the plain southerly as 
far as Hatfield north bounds. The first meeting of tha 
proprietors was held at Dedham early in 1670; at which 
it was agreed to lay out the lots at Pocumtuck. An addi- 
'tional grant was not long after made to the company, by 
which the boundaries were enlarged to an area equal to 
seven miles square ; and by a subsequent grant, the limits 
were extended to the west, nine miles, to coincide with the 
west line of Hatfield and Northampton ; and bounded north 
on the south line of the present town of Bernardston. 
Besides the present town of Deerfield, the tract compre- 
hended the lands now embraced by Conway, Shelburn, 
Greenfield and Gill. Whether the whole was purchased 
of the natives, does not appear. A deed, however, of a 
part of the early grant, is still extant ; it was made to 
John Pynchon, Esq. of Springfield, '^ for the use and 
behoof of major Eleazer Lusher, ensign Daniel Fisher, 
and other English at Dedham, their associates and suc- 
cessors,'' by Chauk. alias Chaque^ the sachem of Po- 
cumtuck, and his brother Wapahoale^ and is dated Feb- 
ruary 24th 1665, prior to the. grant by government. The 
deed is witnessed by Wequonock^ who " helped the sa- 
chem, in making the bargain," and reserves to the Indians 
^* the right of fishing in the rivers or waters ; hunting 
deer, or other wild animals; the gathering of walnuts, 
chesnuts and other nuts, and things on the commons.'^ 
As the additional grants by government, were made after 
the war with Philip, when the Indians had abandoned 
this part of the country, it is probable, that no further 
titles were obtained from them ; and they did not after- 
wards claim the lands. 



''^Fhe first settlement at Deerfield, commenced in 1670, 
and within four years a considerable number of buildings 
were erected. In 1686, the Rev. John Williams was 
settled as minister* of the place, on a salary of sixty 
pounds, to be paid in wheat at three shillings and threa 
pence the bushel, peas at two shillings and sixpence, 
Indian corn at two shillings, and salted pork at two pence 
half penny the pound. The same year a tract of land 
was "granted'^ by the proprietors, to Mr. Brooks, on the 
Green river j within the present town of Greenfield. 

The affairs of the plantation, for a few of the first 
years were managed by a committee appointed for tha 
purpose ; John Pynchon, of Springfield, was empowered 
to act with the committee, and to ffive them such advice 
m laying out the lands, as he should judge conducive to 
the good of the plantation ; and he was authorised to 
vote with the committee when he should be present.* 

In 1672, a township was gra :ted to John Pynchon, 
Mr. Pearson and other associates, at Squakheag now 
Northfield, on Connecticut river ; and the following year 
a few people from Northampton, Hadley and Hatfield, 
began a plantation at that place. The township was 
laid out on both sides of the river, and included an area 
of six miles by twelve, extending several miles into the 
present states of New Hampshire and Vermont, including 
A valuable tract of interval land. The northern boun- 
dary of Massachusetts was at this time unknown, but 
the grant was supposed to be within the limits of the 
province.! 

A deed to William Clark and John King, of North- 

* Extracts from the Early Records of Deerfield. 

t No part of the ConDecticut presents more extensive intervals than those in- 
cluded in the towns of Northampton, Hadley, Hatfield, and Deerfield. rhey 
are composed of deep alluvion, intermixed with decayed vegetables, and generally 
repose on rolled masses of stones or gravel, ani much of the adjacent country 
partakes of that character. Evidence is not wanting to prove, and the opin- 
ion is now common among Geologists, that the whole basin^ bounded on the 
highlands east and west of the Connecticut, in Massachusetts, extending from tbe 
hills in Bemardston and Leyden, to mounts Holyoke and I cm, below Hadley 
and Northampton, and the chain of hills stretching through Westfield, was, at 
«ome remote period, covered by a lake, or expansion of Connecticut river ; and 
that the water has gradually drained off through the southern barrier at South 
Hadley falls, and the passage of Westfield river, at Feeding-hills. Other similar 
lakes probably existed below this bason, at Springfield and Long Meadow, and at 
Windsor, Hartford, ^^ cathersfield, and Middletown, in Connecticut. Similar 
lakes, though of less exteat, omce covered the imtervais on the Connecticat above 
Greenfield* 
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ampton^ agents for the proprietors of Northfield, covering 
the grants was made August 13, 1687, by Nawelet, Gron- 
gegua, Aspiambelet, Addarawanset, and M eganichcha, 
Indians of the place, in consideration of " two hundred 
fathoms of wampum, and fifty seven pounds in trading 
goods/^ It was signed with the marks of the grantors^ 
and witnessed by Jonathan Hunt, Preserved Clap, Wil- 
liam Clark, Jr. Peter Jethro, Joseph Atherton, and 
Israel Chauncey.* 

For five or six years previous to this time, the Indians in 
Massachusetts had maintained a war with the Mohawks, 
a powerful nation inhabiting the river of that name, in 
the province of New York, and they had suffered much 
from their predatory incursions. In one of these, tradi- 
tional accounts say, the Mohawks attacked a fort of the 
Pocomtucks, situated on the point of an abrupt hill, 
about half a mile northeast of the meeting house in Deer- 
field, and carried it after a severe contest, in which great 
numbers were slain on both sides. The eminence where 
the attack is said to have been made, now retains the 
name of fort hill ; and a great variety of rude Indian im- 
plements^ as well as bones, have there been found, evinc- 
ing beyond a doubt, that it had long been occupied by 
the natives, prior to their intercourse with civilized peo- 
ple. 

Roused by the repeated incursions of the Mohawks, 
the Indians of Massachusetts, in the summer of 1669, 
collected a force consisting of six or seven hundred of 
their warriors. Chickatawbut, by the English named 
Joseph, the principal sachem of Massachusetts, who re- 
sided at Neponsit, near Boston, was commander, having 
under him several petty sachems of approvc^d valor. Pen- 
etrating tlie design of the Indians, and knowing the 
strength of the Mohawks, the English used every means 
in their power, to dissuade them from the hazardous at- 
tempt ; but they could not be restrained. The Indians 
marched with determined resolution ; the distance to the 
nearest fort of the enemy was at least two hundred miles 
from Boston, and as tliey were compelled to procure pro- 
visions by hunting on the route, the march was tardy, 

* Old copy taken from Northfield Town Book, attested by Eleazar Helton, 
Town Clerk. 
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tod the Mohawks, receiving intelligence of their ap- 
proach, prepared to receive them. Ghickatawbut at 
length reached one of the Mohawk forts, and immediately 
invested it with his whole force. But instead of an im- 
mediate assault, by which alone there was a probability 
of carrying the place, he opened a scattering fire of mus- 
ketry, with which it appears a part of his men were armed, 
and thus continued the seige several days ; during which 
the Mohawks made a sortie, and after a severe conflict 
were beaten back. The ammunition and provisions of the 
besiegers being nearly expended, and the Mohawks con- 
tinuing their defence with great resolution, Ghickatawbut 
drew off his forces, and commenced his retreat towards 
New England. The Mohawks observing his movements, 
left their fort, and by a detour, gained the front of their 
enemy, and planted an ambuscade at a defile formed by 
a thick set swamp, where they made a sudden and unex- 
pected attack on their retreating foes. The battle was 
furious and bloody ; the New England Indians, rushing 
into the thickets, fought desperately, but were finally 
beaten with the loss of about fifty, including many of their 
chiefs, among whom was Ghickatawbut, the commander. 
Night coming on, the Mohawks returned to their fort, 
and left their enemy to continue their route home, where 
they at length arrived, much depressed at their ill suc- 
cess. 

The disastrous termination t)f this expedition, "proved 
an effectual check to further attempts of the New England 
Indians, to disturb the powerful confederation, since 
styled the six nations. In the course of two years from 
the disaster, a peace was concluded between the hostile 
Indians, through the mediation of some of the principal 
men in Massachusetts, and captain Salisbury, com- 
mander of the New York forces at Albany, then under 
the government of England, by whom the province had 
been conquered from the Dutch. 

A brief history of an interesting event, connected with 
the early settlements in New England, and particularly 
those on the Gonnecticut river, in Massachusetts, will 
not, it is believed, be misplaced at the close of this chap- 
ter. 

Immediately after the restoration of king Chulfi0 jUw 



2d. to the throne of England, in 1660, a number of the 
judges who sat on the trial of king Charles the 1st, were 
seized, tried, and condemned at the Old Bailey, and 
promptly executed. Others foreseeing their fate, fled 
from the realm before the king was proclaimed ; two of 
those regicides, as they were termed, colonel Edward 
Whalley and William GoflFe, sailed for New England^ 
and arrived at Boston, July, 1660. Whalley had served 
as a lieutenant general, and Gofi'e as a major general in 
CromwelPs army; both had distinguished themselves in 
various battles, as well as many other important transac- 
t ons in that period of political convulsion, and they had 
been much in the ronfidence of the lord Protector. Both 
were commissioners appointed for the trial of the king, and 
both signed the warrant for his execution ; they had 
therefore little expectation of escaping the rigid punish- 
ment for treason, should they fall into the hands of the 
English government. Goffe had married a daughter of 
"Whalley, and was not less attached to his father-in-law, 
from principle, than from his family connection. 

At Boston, they were courteously received by governor 
Endicott, and the principal gentlemen of the town ; and 
though they did not secrete themselves, they chose a more 
retired place, and resided some time at Cambridge. In 
the mean time they visited many of the adjacent towns, 
were openly seen at public worship, and at other public 
places, and appear to have been much esteemed by the 
pec^ple. On learning that several of the regicides had 
been condemned and executed in England, and that 
Whalley and Goffe were not included in the act of par- 
don, the people at Boston, who had harbored them, begaR 
to be alarmed. The governor assemble^ a court of as- 
sistants, to consult upon measures for the apprehension 
of the judges ; but a majority would not consent to the 
measure, and several even declared that they would pro- 
tect them at all ha'^ards. Finding themselves unsafe at 
Cambridge, and being advised by their friends to remove, 
the judges left the place, and proceeded to Hartford, in 
Connecticut, and thence to New Haven, where they ar- 
rived the 7th of March, 1661, and took lodging at the 
house of the Rev. Mr. Davenport. Here they were 
treated with marked atteutioa by the leading people, not 
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toly as men of great minds^ but of unfeigned piety and 
religion; and finding themselves among such friends^ 
they flattered themselves that they were out of danger. 

It was soon known in England, that the two judges 
had landed at Boston, and the king's proclamation was 
afterwards received there, requiring that they should be 
apprehended. The governor of Massachusetts accord- 
ingly issued his wan*ant for this purpose, and a slight 
search was made through the towns in the province, and 
particularly at Springfield, and others on Connecticut 
river, but the judges had previously left the province, and 
ivere secure among their friends at New Haven. 

Sometime after, the governor of Massachusetts received 
a royal mandate, requiring him to apprehend the regi- 
cides, accompanied by some intimations that their friendly 
reception at Boston had been noticed. This produced 
an alarm, and a more thorough search was made through 
the towns ; Hadley at this time, is said to have been 
examined by officers sent on the service, but without very 
nice scrutiny. 

In the mean time the judges, secretly apprised of tha 
measures taken for their apprehesion, removed to Mil- 
ford, where they appeared openly in the day time, but at 
night often returned to New Haven, and were secreted 
at Mr. Davenport's. At length two English merchants, 
Kellond and Kirk, both zealous royalists, were commis- 
sioned to go through the colonies as far as Manhattan, in 
search of the regicides. Seasonably informed of the plan 
to apprehend them, the harrassed judges removed from 
Mr. Davenport's, and secreted themselves in various 
places about New Haven ; first at a mill, then in the 
woods, and at last in a singular natural cave, on west 
'Tockf where they continued sometime, and were provided 
with subsistence by their friends. During this time, 
Kellond and Kirk arrived at New Haven, and with ths 
reluctant aid of the officers of government, made search, 
for the judges, but without effect. They then passed on 
to Manhattan, and gaining no information of the objects 
of their pursuit, returned to Boston, and made report of 
their proceedings, in which the magistrates at New Ha* 
Ten were represented as friendly to the judges, and had 
tissd secret means to prevent their apprsbiiasiAiu Mr. 
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Davenport^ and lieutenant governor Leet^ were implicated 
in the affair^ and some apprehensions were entertained 
for their safety^ as well as some others in the secret. In- 
formed of this, the judges offered to surrender themselves 
rather than expose their friends to punishment^ and they 
actually appeared openly at New Haven. But through 
the advice of friends, they changed their determination^ 
and again retired to their cave, and other secluded places 
in the vicinity, and were seen occasionally by a few per- 
sons in whom they could confide. 

During this seclusion in the cave, on West rock^ to 
their fears of apprehension, was added that of the In- 
dians, and ferocious animals. One night as they lay in 
their hard couch, a huge catamount, with blazing eyes, 
and furious grin, thrust his head into the aperture of the 
rock, giving a horrible gi'owl, but departed without injury 
to the trembling judges* At another time during their 
absence from the cave, a party of Indians on a hunting 
e:!i^cursion, accidentally discovered the cave, and the couch, 
on which the unfortunate exiles lodged ; this being re- 
ported by the Indians, it was deemed dangerous longer 
to continue in the place, and they abandoned it for another 
more secluded. 

In 1664, several commissioners arrived at Boston, on 
business relating to the colonies, and as they were in- 
structed by king Charles, to make inquiry for the two 
regicides, and as the places of the seclusion of these har- 
rassed men were now known to many at New Haven, they 
resolved to remove to some distant part of the country. • 
The reverend Mr. Russel, of Hadley, was sounded re- 
lating to their seclusion, and he consented to receive them 
into bis house ; and after a dreary pilgrimage of three 
years and seven months, at and about New Haven, they, 
on the 13th of October 1664, sat out for Hadley. Trav- 
elling in the night only, probabl/ with a guide, they 
eluded discovei*y, and arrived at Mr. RusseFs hospitable 
mansion, after a tedious march of about one hundred 
miles. 

The house of the friendly clergyman, situated on the 
east side of the main street, near *the centre of the vil- 
lage, was of two stories, with a kitchen attached, and 
ip^niottsly fitted up for the reception of the judges. The 
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^ast chamber was assigned for their residence, from which 
a door opened into a closet, back of the chimney, and a 
siecret trap door communicated with an under closet, from 
which was a private passage to the cellar, into which it 
was easy to descend, in case of a search. 

Here, unknown to the people of Hadley, exeepting to 
a few confidents, and the family of Mr. Russel, the 
judges remained fifteen or sixteen years, secluded from 
the world, constantly exposed to discovery, from some 
unfaithful person, or from some unfortunate circumstance^ 
in which case, an ignominious death was inevitable. And 
when it is known that Hadley became the head quarters 
of the acmy, employed for the defenc© of the towns on 
Connecticut river, in the war with Philip, in 1675 and 
1670, while the judges were in the place — soldiers bil- 
letted on the inhabitants, and vigilant ofiBcers quartered 
in the village, the non-discovery of the exiles is truly 
astonishing ; and evinces that the faithful minister pos- 
sessed resources of art far beyond most men. It is not 
known for certainty, that any more than one gentleman 
of the village, besides Mr. RussePs family, was in the 
dangerous secret of the judges concealment ; this was 
Peter Tilton, Esq. whose mansion house stood on the 
same side of the street with Mr. RussePs, about half the 
distance towards the south end of the village ; and here 
the judges are said to have occasionally resided. A Mr. 
Smith, who resided on the same side of the village 
towards its northern extremity, is also said to have been 
in the secret; and to have occasionally admitted the 
exiles to his house. 

Mr. Tilton was a magistrate and a man of note, in 
ihis part of the country — much employed in public busi- 
ness, and often member of the general court from Hadley. 
As he was frequently at Boston, attending his official 
duties, donations to the judges, were made through his 
hands with safety. Richard Saltonstal, who was in the 
secret, on his departure for England in 1672, ssnt them 
fifty pounds. They received donations also from others, 
and their wives remitted them money from England, 
through their secret friends, for whom Tilton was the 
trusty agent. 

Daring his resideBce at Hadley^ Q^Skllli^^ 
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pondcDce with his wife in England, under the the ffeigneft 
name of Walter Goldsmith ; but his letters were written 
80 enigmatically, that none but an intimate acquaintance^ 
could fully comprebeud them. By one of the letters, 
dated April 2d, l679, it appears that Whalley had de- 
ceased sometime previously, at Mr. Russel's. Various 
accounts are given concerning the interment of his body; 
but it is now ascertained that it was buried in a sort of 
tomb, foimed of mason work, and covered with flags of 
iewn stipe, just without the cellar wall of RusseVs 
liouse ; where his bones have been recently found, by a 
Mr. Gaylord, who built a house on the spot, where Rus- 
sePs was standing, as late as 1794. 

Not long after the decease of Whalley, Goffe left Had- 
ley, and travelled to the southward, and no certain 
information of him has been obtained. Vague rumours 
however say that he went to Manhattan, or New York, 
where he tarried sometime in disguise, and supported 
himself by conveying vegetables to market — where or 
when he died is unknown. The story of his residence 
at Petequamscot, in Rhode Island, and of his death and 
burial at West Greenwich, is put at rest by Dr. Stiles^ 
in his '' History of the Judges.^' Some further notice 
of Goffe will be given in the details of Philip's war. 

Not long after the two judges came to Hadley, colonel 
John Dixwell, another of the judges joined them at Mr. 
Aussels, where he resided some time ; but departing from 
that place, and wandering about the country, he at length 
settled down at New Haven, under the assumed name of 
Pavids, where he married, and had several children. 
His real name and character were not made known to the 
public until his death, which happened in 1689 ; nor was 
it known in England that he had fled to America. He 
was buried at New Haven, and his grave stone marked 
with his initials, J. D. Esq. " deceased March 18, in the 
82d year of his age— 1688-9,'^ is often visited as a curios- 
ity. President Stiles has attempted to shew that the 
three judges were buried at New Haven^ and conjectures 
that he has found their erave stones.* 

The story of the judges was first given to the world m 

* Hutchinson^s Massachusette, Vol. i. Stilo'i History tf the Judges. Dwigkffl 
Travels, VoJ. i. Letter 35. 
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t764, by gevernoir Hutchinson^ who obtained it from 
manuscripts found among the papers of the Mather fam- 
ily of Boston ; by whom they are supposed to liave been 
procured from the descendants of Mr Russel. Its devel- 
opement during the lives of the actors in the scene^ would 
have exposed them to imminent danger, and perhaps have 
cost them their lives. Among the papers procured by 
Hutchinson, v^as a journal kept by Goffe, from the time 
he left England, to the year 1667 ; this and other papers 
relating to the judges, are supposed to have been des- 
troyed at the time the governor's house was rifled by the 
;mob in Boston in 1765. 

Of the motives and conduct of the enemies of king 
Charles, 1st, dijflferent opinions are entertained by differ- 
ent men, some justifying while others condemn the whole 
proceedings. Those who hold to the doctrine that '^ kings 
can do no wrong,'' will embrace the latter. President 
Stiles, at the close of his History of the judges, attempts 
a vindication of their conduct, and considers them as 
friends of true liberty. In summing up his observations, 
he says *^ The intrepid judges of Charles, 1st, will here- 
after go down to posterity with increasing renown, among 
the Jepthas, the Baracks, the Gideons, and the Wash- 
ingtons, and others raised up by providence for great 
and momentous occasions : whose memories, with those 
of all the other successful and unsuccessful, but intrepid 
and patriotic defenders of real liberty, will be selected 
in history, and contemplated with equal, impartial and 
merited justice ; and whose names and achievments, and 
sufferings will be transmitted with honor, renown and 
glory, through all the ages of liberty and man." 



CHAPTER VI. 

While the settlements on the lower part of Connecti- 
cut river, had been retarded by the various wars with 
the powerful Indians, in the southeast quarter of New 
England, those in Massachusetts, met with no serious 
ombarassments. In the course of about fifty years from 
ilk% first landing of the pilgrims^ thefr had eKtende^ jpi^KS 
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thaa one hundred miles to the west^ and about the same 
distance up Connecticut river. But the period was now 
approaching^ when all the frontier plantations were to 
feel the vengeance of Indian resentment ; and to meet 
with an effectual bar to further progress into the interior. 

Metacom^ by the English named Philip^ the sachem 
of the Wampamoags^ a courageous warrior, residing at 
Mount Hope, now Bristol^ in Rhode Island, a son of 
the famous Massassoit, who had so long been the faith- 
ful friend of the English, endowed with a foresight^ not 
common to the natives, had for sometime beheld the rapid 
progress of the English settlements, which he perceived 
must eventnate in the total loss of his territory, and in the 
extinction of the natives. This warrior therefore, deter- 
mined to make a grand effort against the impending ruin ; 
and for several years made secret exertions to unite the 
numerous tribes, with a view of extirpating the English 
from New England. 

To cover his designs, he held out pretences of friend- 
ship, and in 1662, he visited the English at Plymouth, 
and solicited a continuance of amity ; promising for him- 
self and successors, to continue subjects of the king of 
England. In 1671, pretending that some damage had 
been done to his planting grounds, he threatened imme- 
diate war ; but on a formal inquiry into the complaint, 
by the English at Plymouth, he acknowledged that his 
provocations were groundless, and subscribed an instru- 
ment of submission. 

By these illusive means, he allayed the suspicions of 
the English, and in the mean time secretly ripened his 
plans, for a simultaneous attack by all his allies. At 
length Philip's plans were divulged to the English, by 
Sausaman, a friendly Indian, who, for this act, was soon 
after murdered by some of Philip's Indians. Three of 
the perpetrators, one a counsellor of the chief, were 
seized — ^tried before a court ' at Plymouth — condemned 
and executed. At the trial, an Indian testified that he 
saw the murder of Sausaman, who was fishing through 
the ice of a pond, knocked down by three Indians belong- 
ing to the Wompanoags, and plunged under the ice. Th^ 
body being taken out of the pond, exhibited the wound 
itpon the head. Philip was charged with aiding in the 
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murder ; and as he made no efforts to exculpate himself^ 
it was believed by the English^ that he was guilty. His 
deceptive measures were no longer held out^ and he re- 
solved on immediate war. 

Before we enter upon the details of the bloody struggle 
which ensued^ it is important to notice the strength of the 
English in New England^ and the condition of the In- 
dian tribes in the vicinity of tlhe settlements. 

From the first planting of Massachusetts, up to the 
year 1687; according to Dr. Holmes^ the number of ships^ 
employed in transporting emigrants to New England, was 
estimated at two hundred and ninety eight, and the num- 
ber of men, women and children brought over, was twenty 
one thousand two hundred: other accounts make the 
number much less. In 1640, in consequence of 'a change 
of affairs in England, emigration to New England, nearly 
subsided, and for several succeeding years, the number 
in the colonies rather decreased, by the return of many 
of the settlers to their native country. 

In 4673, the whole number of inhabitants, in New 
England, was estimated atone hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, of whom about sixteen thousand were able to bear 
arms ; Boston at this time contained fifteen hundred fam- 
ilies. The militia of Connecticut, amounted to two thou- 
sand and seventy ; one quarter of which were mounted 
dragoons. In Massachusetts, in 1675, were twelve troops 
of cavalry, each consisting of sixty men, exclusive of 
ofiicers ; all mounted and armed with swords, carbines 
and pistols — shielded by a kind of cuirass, and dressed 
in buff coats. In time of peace, the officers had an al- 
lowance from government,* for expences on training days ; 
in actual service, the monthly pay of a captain was £6 ; 
that of the foot, £4 ; and the privates, one shilling per 
day. Bold, hardy and enterprising, though little versed 
in regular warfare, the troops were well qualified for mil- 
itary service in the woods ; and with the advantages de- 
rived from their fire arms, they did not decline a contest 
with superior numerical forces. Cannon were of little 
service, excepting in the defence of the few temporary 
fortifications, erected at the most e:x^posed places. And 
indeed they were seldom used in the field ; for it was dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to transport them with the requl- 
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hills, mountains and rivers, particularly when incumbered^ 
as the men were, with their provisions upon their backs. 

The Indians at this time, though much reduced below 
their former numbers, presented a formidable force ex- 
tending over a large tract of country ; but generally seated 
in collected lodges, on the banks of rivers, or borders of 
small lakes. Originally they were divided into five prin- 
cipal nations, viz. The Pequots, Narragansets, Paw- 
kunnawkuts, Massachusetts and Pawtuckets. Accord- 
ing; to Gookin, who wrote '' Historical Sketches'^ of these 
nations in 1674, their numbers and situation were as fol- 
lows. 

1. The Pequots were seated in the southerly part of 
New England, within the present bounds of Connecticut; 
about forty years ago, they wire a warlike people, and 
their sachem held dominion over several petty sagamores ; 
as those of Long island, the Mohegans, Quinipiacks, and 
some of the Nipmucks about Quinaboag. The princi- 
pal sachem resided at, or about Pequot harbor, and once 
could raise four thousand warriors ; but at this time re- 
duced to about three hundrei fighting men, subject to the 
English, by whom they were conquered in 1638. 

2 The Narragansets spread over the principal part of 
the territory, now comprehended by the state of Rhode 
Island, including the islands in the bay. Their south 
west bounds was four or five miles eastof Paucatuk river, 
joining on the country of the Pequots ; their sachem had 
under his control, part of the Indians of Long island^ 
those of Block island, Cawesit, the Nianticks, and part 
of the Nipmucks ; and their numbers were formidable. 
They were once able to raise about five thousand war- 
riors. Roger Williams says their country was so popu- 
lous, that the traveller would meet with a dozen Indian 
towns, in twenty miles ; and in 1674, the whole number 
did not exceed one thousand. The principal seat of th« 
sachem, was on Conanicut island, but he occasionally 
resided on the main about the bay. The country of the 
Narragansets was peculiarly adapted to the Indian mode 
of life ; the waters afforded great facilities for canoe nav- 
igation ; and, as the lands were generally fertile, and fish 
plenty, the^ natives were^ exempted from those wants. 
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wHich were common to those of less favored regions, and 
they enjoyed a degree of happiness little short of civil- 
ized life. 

3. The Pawkunawkuts, or Pokanokets, sometimes 
called Wampanoags. The territory of this nation ex- 
tended over the principal part of the colony of Plymouth, 
bounding west on the Narragansets, and north on the 
Massachusetts. The tribes tributary to these people, 
were those upon the islands of Nantucket and Capewick 
— the Nawsetts, Sawkattuckets, N absquassets, Mata- 
kees, part of the Nipmucks, and several other tribes. 
This nation was potent in former times, and according to 
the most authentic accounts, could raise three thousand 
warriors. When the English landed at Plymouth, the 
chief sachem was Masassoit whose seat was at Pokano- 
ket, at, or near Mount Hope, in Bristol, afterwards the 
residence of his sod, the famous Philip. 

A few years prior to the arrival of the English, great 
numbers of this nation were swept off by a fatal sickness, 
said to be epidemical. Gookin states that the Indians in- 
formed him, that '^ those who had the disease werr of the 
color of a yellow garment'' and it was so destructive, that 
many lodges were almost depopulated. Two gentlemen 
of Plymouth, who made a visit to Masassoit at Poka- 
noket, in 1621, traversing the country on Taunton river, 
found fine fields formerly planted with corn, and excellent 
open tracts that were entirely destitute of inhabitants ; and 
in many places, the skulls and other bones of those who 
had died of the disease, were seen in great quantities, scat- 
tered over the surface.* 

4. The Massachusetts nation : These were scattered 
about the bay of that name, and their territory spread from 
the Pokanokets, on the south, to the Pawtuckets on the 
north, and their chief sachem held dominion over the 
"Wechagaskas, Neponsetts, Punkapaogs, Nonantums, 
Nashaways, part of the Nipmucks, and the Pocumtucks 
at Deerfield, on Connecticut river. In former times this 
nation could arm about three thousand men ; but suffering 

«a great loss by the fatal sickness, so destructive to the 

• 

• Was MAb the fatal disease now denominated yellow fever? — If so, was it im- 
ported iDrom tbe West Indies by the trading ships ; or did it originate in the coott- 
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Pokanoket nation, they did not in 1674, much exceed 
three hundred of all descriptions. 

5. The Pawtuckets, extended from the Massachusetts 
nation, as far as the limits of Massachusetts province. 
Under their dominion, were the Pennakooks, Aggawams^ 
Naumkeiks, Piscataquas, Accomentas, and some other 
tribes. Once their number was about three thousand ; 
but like the two last mentioned nations, they were very 
much diminished by the fatal epidemic that has been 
mentioned, and in 1674, but about two hundred and fifty 
warriors remained. 

The Indians northward of Piscataqua river, and west 
of the Connecticut, are not included in the account of 
Gookins. But from others, it appears that the natives 
northerly of the former river, including the territory, now 
Main, were called Abenequas, or Tarrateens. These 
were divided into many tribes, both on the sea coast, and 
the interior country. By the French, the eastern Indians 
were called Etechemins ; and whether the tribes were 
any way united does not appear. To the west of Con- 
necticut river, extending a short distance west of the Hud- 
son, and into the present state of Vermont, was a nation 
called Mohicans, or Muhheakunnucks ; their chief seat 
was at Albany, called by them Pempotawuthut, or the 
place of fire ; the StocKbridge tribe belonged to this na- 
tion. Muhhaakunnuk, in their language is said to signify 
a great water, or sea, that is constantly in motion, either 
flowing or ebbing; and these Indians state that they came 
from a Country far to the west, where they lived in towns, 
by the side of a great water or sea; and were very num- 
erous until compelled to scatter, by reason of a great 
famine.* Westward of this people, was the powerful 
confederacy of the five nations, with which the New Eng- 
land people had no intercourse, excepting with the Mow- 
hawks, residing on the river of that name in the province 
of New York. 

In Connecticut, according to Dr. Trumbull, the Indians 
were more numerous, in proportion to the extent of coun-. 
try, than in other parts of JN ew England. From accounts 
handed down, he estimates them from twelve thousand 
to sixteen thousand, as the minimum, and twenty thou* 

** Mauacbiuetts Ulst. Collection, V«l. ix, p. 99->old s«ries. 
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sand as the maximum of their former population. On 
Connecticut river, alone, he says, four thousand war- 
riors might be raised, the principal part within the towns 
of Middletown, Weathersfield, Hartford and Windsor ; 
and in 1670, their bowmen were reckoned at two thou- 
sand. In Middletown was the seat of Sowheag, the 
sachem of the Indians at that place, and those at Weath- 
ersfield. At Chatham^ East Uaddam and Lyme, were 
seated the Wongung, Machemoodus, and western Ne- 
hanticks, and in East Windsor, near the south line, re- 
sided the Podunks, who at the commencement of Philip's 
war, consisted of two or three hundred, most of whom 
joined his forces ; at East Hartford was the Hoccanum 
tribe.* 

On Connecticut river, in Massachusetts, were several 
tribes. The Aggawams at Sprinfield, Nonaticks at 
3SI orthampton, Pocumtucks at Deerfleld, and Squakheags 
at Northfield ; all of which were sometimes designated 
by the general name of Pocumtucks. — At Westfield was 
a tribe called Waranokes. Several tribes were seated 
within the county of Worcester, in Massachusetts ; of 
these the Qinaboags at Brookfteld, the Nashuas at Lan- 
caster, and the Nipmucks in the southwest quarter of the 
county, extending into Connecticut, were the most noted. 

On Connecticut river, between New Hampshire and 
Vermont, probably were a few tribes, whose names are 
not given by early historians. At Coos, a considerable 
tribe is said to have occasionally resided ; but few per- 
manent lodges were known to the English within the 
limits of the present state of Vermont. 

Prior to their intercourse with Europeans, the weapons 
of the Indians, were bows and arrows, clubs, tomahawks 
and spears of wood, curiously wrought with stones, shells 
or other sharply pointed implements. The tomahawks, 
spears and arrows, were generally edged with stones, 
bones or other materials that could be shaped to an acute 
point. For the defence of their persons, they had targets, 
fabricated of the bark of trees, and other flexile substances. 
The bark of the small shrub called moos woody which 
was plentifully found in the woods, furnished excellent 
cordage, and a sort of wild hemp was used for the same 

* History of Connecticut, Vol. i. p. 40. 
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purpose. After they began to traffic with the Europeans^ 
their rude weapons were laid aside for those of iron, or 
other metals ; and before the commencement of the War 
with Philip, though the trade was strictly restrained by 
the government of the provinces, the Indians had obtained 
many fire arms, and used them with dexterity. 

In the construction of their canoes, which were of the 
liighest importance in many of their expeditions, as well 
as their ordinary business, they were singularly curious ; 
these were fabricated from the bark of certain trees, gen- 
erally of the white birch, or hallowed out of the trunks 
of soft timber, by burning and scraping with their rude 
implements. The former, though they required skill in 
the workman, were not so difficult in their construction^ 
as the log canoe ; they were ingeniously shaped and cu- 
riously sewed together with roots, and besmeared with 
gums of various trees to render them tight, and strength- 
ened within with ribs, or transverse pieces. A bark of 
this kind, sufficient for the transportation of five or six 
Indians, was portable on the back of a single man ; and 
in this manner they were carried with facility over the 
portages between rivers and lakes. 

The construction of the log canoe, required much la«- 
bor as well as patience and perseverance. A large tree 
was to be felled and hollowed out by fire, or by their im- 
perfect tools, or with both united. Roger Williams, who 
bad many opportunities of observing their modes of con- 
struction, says, '' I have seen a native go into the woods 
with his hatchet, carrying only a basket of com, and 
stones to strike fire ; when he had felUd his tree, and 
inade a little house or shed of bark, he puts fire and fol- 
lows the burning in many places ; his corn he boils, and 
bath his brook by him, and sometimes angles for a little 
fish ; but so he continues his burning and hewing, until 
lie hath, within ten or twelve days, finished his boat "* 

The food of the natives, was principally obtained from 
the game and fish, with which the country abounded. 
But they cultivated in the intervals, considerable quanti- 
ties of com, beans, pumpkins and squashes ; the forest 
furnished a great variety of nuts and other fruits, which^. 
in the sale of their lands to the English, they generalljir 

* Kej to tbe Indian Lajguage. Collect. Mauackwttts HisL JSoeiety, 
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];;eserved for their own use. Indian com was an import* 
ant article ; this after being parched and pounded to a 
coarse meal, and moistened with water, was called nolce- 
hick J and eaten on all occasions, when animal food could 
not be procured, . or expedition forbid the time necessary 
for more protracted cookery. On all excursions, parched 
Gorn was carried in small baskets, or sacks, and was^a 
sure preservative against famine. 

Various were their devices for taking their large game. 
One was the constructing of slight fences of brush, in 
two lines, wide at one extremity and converging at a point 
at the other, where was a narrow opening. Here the 
huntsman placed himself, under some cover, and shot the 
game as it passed through. Sometimes a curious kind of 
trap was contrived at the opening, by bending down a 
flexible staddle, to which was attached a snare for seiz- 
ing the animal. When caught in this trap, his strug- 
gles disengaged the staddle, and suspended him in the air. 
A mare, belonging to one of the early settlers, straying in 
the woods, was caught in one of these traps and raised 
into the air ; the Indians discovered her, and observing 
the shoes upon her feet, at once concluded that she be- 
longed to the English, and running with great rapidity^ 
tdld them their squaw-horse was hanging to a tree. 

Fish were an important article of food, and were taken 
with nets, hooks and long spears. With the latter they 
gupplied themselves with shad and salmon in abundance, 
as they ascended the cataracts of the rivers, in the spring 
season. The contrivance was the following : The ex- 
tremity of the horn of a deer or other animal, having a 
cavity at one end, and sharply pointed at the other, was 
loosely placed upon the end of the spear ; a cord attached 
to the horn was stretched along the shaft, and held in the 
hand that directed the stroke. On plunging the point into 
the fish, the spear was drawn a little back, and the horn 
slipping off, turned across the perforation, and the fish 
was drawn from the water. 

The skill with which the Indians directed their course 
in the pathless forests, as well as their perseverance and 
vapidity, were astonishing. '' 1 have,'' says Roger WiU 
liams, " known many of them run between four score and 
a hundred miles^ in a summer's day^ and back withii» 
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•tjwro/^ In twivelling, ^^I have been goid^d by them^ 
twenty^ thirty^ and forty miles, through the woods on a 
straight course, out of any path. When the English first 
came to this country/' adds he, ^^ it was admirable to see 
what paths their naked feet had made in the wilderness, 
in the most stony and rocky places/'* 

For their apparel, the Indians were indebted to the 
moose, deer, bear, beaver, otter, fox, racoou, and some 
other animalsv The skin of the deer was an important 
material : these when dressed, furnished a pliable cover, 
a.nd were much worn. But their clothing was but im- 
perfectly fitted to their bodies, and some parts were left 
ifncovered. After the arrival of the English, the natives 
very readily exchanged their fur dresses for woollen 
blankets, and other clothes of European manufacture, 
and in this change the English found a profitable trade. 

For travelling in cold seasons, they wore a rude kind 
of shoe, called a mocJcason^ which was fabricated from 
moose and deer skins, gathered to shape the feet, by 
sinews of animals ; but they were a poor defence for the 
feet in wet weather. In travelling in deep snows, they 
had recourse to ^now shoes or rackets. A light flexible 
peice of walnut or other wood, was bent into an elliptical 
form, terminating in a point behind ; two light peices of 
wood extended across the shoe, for the purpose of strength- 
ening the bow, affording also a rest for the foot, and the 
whole space included within the bow, was interlaced with 
thongs of deer or moose hide, in a reticulated manner. 
The foot resting upon the cross bars, was lashed so as 
to confine it to the shoe. Owing to its elasticity, the 
strides of the traveller were much greater than those usu- 
ally made on a firm surface without them. Habituated 
from their youth to this mode of travelling, the Indians 
were dexterous in the use of the snow shoe, and in the 
depth of winter, performed marches truly astonishing. 

In their winter expeditions, their bivouac or night 
camp, was in a swamp, or other thick wood, where they 
were shielded from the winds and storms. Usually the 
snow was cleared away, and their fires kindled upon the 
earth, around which, boughs of ever greens, such as hem- 
lock and fir, were spread upon the sloping sides of the 

* Key to the Indian Language. 
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excavation. Upon these boughs, wrapped in their skinsr^ 
or blankets^ they passed the coldest nights, without suf- 
fering any inconvenience. In many cases they dispensed 
with their fires, and lay upon the snow with no covering 
except their furred robes, and not unfrequently in the 
morning, found themselves covered with a new supply, 
fallen in the night, and in this manner it is said they re- 
posed very comfortably. 

At the commencement of Philip's war, a number of the 
Indians in Massachusetts and Plymouth, had ostensibly 
embraced the Christian religion; and some had beeM 
taught, by missionaries, to read and write. These had 
obtained the name of praying Indians^ and were seated 
at the following places : Natick, Punkepaog, (Stough- 
ton,) Hassanamesit, (Grafton,) Okommakamesit, (Marl- 
borough,) Wamesit, (Tewksbury,) Nashobah, (Little- 
ton,) and Magunkaquog, (Elopkinton.) In the Nipmuck 
country, were the following lodges of praying Indians : 
Manchage,(Oxford) Chabanakongkomun, (Dudley ) Maa^ 
nexit, (northeast part of Woodstock,) Quantisset, (south 
east part of Woodstock,) Wabaquissit, (south west comer 
of Woodstock,) Pakachoog, (part of Worcester) Wacum-r 
tnng, (Uxbridge.) 

The whole number of souls in these lodges, were reck- 
oned at about eleven hundred. In Plymouth, at this time, 
there were about four hundred and ninety seven prayiog 
Indians, and several of the neighboring islands also con- 
tained a considerable number of these people.^ Fortu- 
nately for the English, nearly the whole of these people 
we^e kept in a state of neutrality during the war with 
Philip, through the influence of the visiting missionaries. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Thb discovery of the projects of Philip, by SausamaH, 
as has been related in the preceding chapter, was most' 
unfortunate for the chief. He intended that the whole of 
allies should have taken the field at once, and made 



* Gookin^a Historical Collections, inserted in Vol, i. of the MaBsacimsetts JEli^ 
Ittricil C«Ueoti<»u. See alst UoUbcs, VoL i. p. 418. 
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a dimultaneoufl attack on the English settlemtnts. The 
tribes engaged^ besides his Wompanoags^ were the Nip- 
mucks^ those on Connecticut river above Windsor, and 
those about Plymouth; the Narrngansets had engaged 
to furnish a large force ; but j^s they were not fully pre- 
pared for the war, they still held out friendly pretences^ 
and attempted to disguise their hostile preparations. 

Unfortunately for the English, many of the Indians 
had at this time furnished themselves with fire arms, but 
they had but a scanty supply of ammunition. The sale 
of these articles, though strictly forbidden, was clandes- 
tinely carried on, and furs obtained in exchange. Prob- 
ably some were procured from the Dutch and French 
colonists ; but it is supposed that the greatest supply was 
obtained from baron Castine, a Frenchman, who had 
seated himself on the Penobscot, and opened a trade with 
the natives. He was a nobleman of distinction, a colonel 
in the king's body guards, and a man of intrigue and en- 
terprise ; and had formed an alliance with the savages in 
that part of the country, in order, it is supposed, to break 
up the English settlements at Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
and other parts of New England. To promote his de^ 
signs, he married, and had living with him at one time,- 
six Indian wives, besides several Roman Catholic priests, 
at his palace on the east side of the Penobscot, in the 
present town of Castine. By the aid of these priests, and. 
the efforts of his own genius, he acquired great influence 
over the natives, and not only furnished, but taught them 
the use of fire arms. He commenced his projects through 
the Penobscot tribe, about the year 1661, and such was 
his success, that at the commencement of Philip^s war, 
the knowledge of gun powder and fire arms, was univer- 
sally extended among the savages in the northern part of 
New England. 

The baron was considered as the most dangerous en- 
emy the English had met with ; and they, at various 
times, attempted to capture him ; but, though his fortress 
was taken and plundered, he escaped to the wilderness* 
He lived to the year 1697, and then left a number df sond^ 
relations by blood, to the% Penobscot tribe.* 

Whether the baron was sent out by the French gov* 

^^aUiT«a^0 aMOimt of the Fenobscotfl.— jUw^oncol CoUtetiom^ VoL is. p. %t9» 
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ernment^ to unite the tribes against the English^ for the 
purpose of regaining possession of the country they had 
named Acadie^ from which they had been driven by cap- 
tain Argal^ in 1613^ or whether he and Philip acted ia 
concert, is not certainly known ; both, however are prob- 
able. 

The circumstances of the English colonists, on the dis- 
covery of Philip^s designs, were critical. They had to 
contend with a force united under a chief, bold, daring, and 
enterprising, who was determined to extirpate his enemy 
or fall in the attempt. A force so powerful, they had 
never seen combined against them, and the issue of the 
struggle could not be foreseen. A gloom was spread 
over the settlements, and they had no alternative but to 
breast the storm, or abandon the country. 

The bloody scene opened in the colony of Plymouth, 
June 24th, 1675, not far from mount Hope. Having sent 
their wives and children, to the Narragansets for safety, 
a party of the Wampanoags advanced to Swanzey, then 
Mattapoisetj where they menaced the people, and pro- 
ceeded to rifle their houses, and even to kill the cattle. 
An Indian was shot — the party then rushed forward and 
slew eight or nine of the inhabitants. Intelligence of the 
affair immediately spread over Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts colonies, and a company of horse under captain 
Thomas Prentice, and two of infantry under captains 
Daniel Henchman and Samuel Mosely, from Massachu- 
setts, marched, and formed a junction on the 28th of June, 
at Swanzey, with the Plymouth forces under captain 
Cudworth. Several skirmishes soon succeeded, in which 
a few were killed on both sides. Philip, about this 
time left mount Hope, and abandoned his country to the 
English. 

Soon after, major Thomas Savage arrived at Swanzey 
with supplies of provisions, and a reinforcement of men, 
and took the command of the Massachusetts forces at that 
place. The next' day, the whole body marched for mount 
Hope, traversing abandoned cornfields, and deserted lodg- 
es, and at length reached that place, but the enemy had 
ied. Prentice^s drageons reconnoitring a few miles dis- 
tant, discovered and engaged a small party of the enemy, 
to a plain, and killed four or five, two of whom were 

14 
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Philip's principal men. Finding the enemy had fled 
from mount Hope^ Savage returned with his force to 
Swanzey. 

After several days of fruitless search for the enemy, 
orders were received from Boston, directing the army to 
march into the Narraganset country and renew the treaty 
with the sachems who were supposed to be hostile, and 
in case of refusal, to force them to terms. Part of the 
troops accordingly proceeded on the expedition, and after 
two or three days spent in negociation, the sachems agreed 
on terms, by which they bound themselves to oppose 
Philip as far as was in their power, and to continue in 
friendship with the English, by whom they were offered 
a handsome reward for the delivery of Philip, dead 
or alive. The treaty was signed by commissioners from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and four Indians acting 
as counsellors and attorneys to six principal sachems. 

During these operations, lieutenant Benjamin Church, 
with a small party, penetrating the country about Po- 
casset neck, found the enemy, and engaged their small 
detached parties. Not long after, Church and Captain 
Fuller, with fifty men, penetrated the same quarter, in 
search of the enemy. Separating their force, they 
marched in different directions ; Fuller took a position 
on the shore of Rhode Island bay, where being attacked 
by superior numbers, he was in danger of being destroyed, 
but at length was brought off by a Rhode Island sloop. 
Church in the mean time, penetrated Pocasset neck, and 
meeting a large body of the enemy, was compelled to fall 
bagk to the bay, where he was vigorously attacked, and 
maintained a contest several hours, with great resolution^ 
against a force of treble his number ; at length he was 
brought off by a sloop under captain Golding. 

Church soon after joined a body of English forces, and 
again penetrated Pocasset, and renewed his skirmishes 
with the enemy, in one of which he killed fourteen or fif- 
teen. The main body of the English, not long after, ar- 
rived at the plaCe, on which Philip retired into the re- 
cesses of swamps, followed by his enemy, and several 
skirmishes took place. Might approaching, the English 
fell back ; and the next day, leaving captain Henchmaa 
Md one hundred infantry with the Plymouth forces, to 
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tratcli the movements of the enemy, the main body re« 
turned to Boston. 

The neck of land on which Philip was now penned up 
was about seven miles in length, a great part covered by 
a thick and almost impenetrable swamp, and an attack 
was exceedingly difficult and dangerous ; the English 
' therefore resolved to starve him out, and for this purpose 
they began a fort, ^nd kept a vigilant eye upon his move- 
ments. Philip was not inattentive to the plan of his 
enemy, and he readily perceived that an attempt to 
maintain his position would be destruction. Ready in 
resources, he contrived means to relieve himself; seizing 
the advantage which the darkness of night presented, he 
constructed rafts of timber — crossed the arm of the sea 
extending up towards Taunton river, and eluding his en- 
emy, crossed and fled towards the Nipmucks, who stood 
ready to receive him. About one hundred women and 
children left on the neck, were taken by the English.* 

Philip's escape was discovered the next morning, by 
some people at Rehobotb, by the trail he had made 
through the woods, and a party from that place, joined 
by some Mohegan Indians, commenced a pursuit, and 
coming up with him in the night, attacked and took 
about thirty of his men. Captai;i Henchman with a small 
force, proceeded by water to Providence, near which he 
struck Philip's trail, and also commenced a pursuit, but 
did not come up until the attack of the Rehoboth party 
was over. He however, the next day, with the Mohe- 
gans, continued the pursuit, and pressed on until his pro^ 
visions were nearly expended, but was not able to come 
up with the wily chief. The Mohegans soon returned to 
their country^ and Henchman led his troops to Boston. 

Not long after the escape of Philip from' Pocasset, a 
party of his allies made an attack on Mendon^ and killed 
five or six people at their labor in the field. Captain 
Prentice's dragoons were immediately despatched to the 
place, but they were not able to come in contact with the 
enemy. About the same time depredations were com- 
mitted at Middleborough and Dartmouth, in Plymouth 
colony. 

The flames of war about this time began to rage among 

* AeeordiBg to seme aec<nmts, Philip ford«d the arm at ebb tiue. 
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the Nipmucks to the westward. At Lancaster, a man 
and his wife were killed on Lord's day, the 22d of Au- 
gust ; and a lad tending sheep at Marlborough, was fired 
upon by the Indians. Captain Mosely with a party of 
cavalry from Boston^ was ordered to Brookfield, where 
a few troops had been stationed, and the country in that 
quarter was scoured in various directions, but no affair 
of consequence took place ; several Indians were how- 
ever taken on suspicion and carried to Boston, but on 
trial acquitted. Not long after this expedition, Mosely 
was ordered to reconnoitre the country about Hadley, on 
Connecticut river. 

Flattering themselves that the Nipmucks might be re- 
claimed, the governor and counc il of Massachusetts, des- 
patched captains Hutchinson and Wheeler with twenty 
horsemen, to Brookfield, near which these Indians had 
engaged to hold a treaty with the inhabitants of that 
place. On reaching the settlements at Brookfield, they 
were joined by a number of people, and marched for 
the place assigned for holding the treaty ; but finding no 
Indians at the place, Hutchinson continued his march four 
or five miles, to a narrow defile formed by a steep hill 
and a thick swamp, at the head of Wickaboag pond^ 
where he was suddenly, and unexpectedly attacked by 
two or three hundred Indians in ambuscade ; eight men 
fell on the first shot, and three were mortally wounded. 
Captain Wheeler had an extraordinary escape ; his horse 
was shot down, and he received a ball through his body; 
seeing this, his son, whose arm was then fractured by a 
ball, dismounted and placed his wounded father upon his 
own hor^e, and mounting another, whose rider had been kil- 
led, they both esc aped, and at length recovered of their 
wounds. The surviving English, retreated to the village 
of Brookfield, and had barely entered the place, when it 
was set on fire in various directions, by the pursuing en- 
emy. The people of the village, in all, about seventy, 
repaired to a house slightly fortified, with a few logs has- 
tily tumbled up, about the exterior side, and a few feather 
beds hung up in the interior, to deaden the balls^ after 
the alarm was given. The house was soon surrounded 
by the enemy, and shot poured upon it, in all directions ; 
but by the adverse fire they were kept at a resfi^tfcd 
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distance. Hxfarj artifice in the power of tlie enemy^ wm 
resorted to for burning the buildinj;; fire ano^s and 
combostibles attached to long poles^ were trieil in vain ; 
a cart fill d with hemp and other materials, and wt on 
fire^ was thrust forward with poles lengthened by splic* 
ing, but before it was sufficiently near to fire the house> a 
fortunate shower of rain extinguished the burning ma^s. 
A quantity of combustibles placeil by the side of the fort In 
the night, was set on fire, by which the beseiged were in 
imminent dangi^r of a conflagration ; they were now com- 
pelled to go out and draw water from a well, under a 
shower of shot ; but they were so fortunate, as to extin- 
guish the flames without the loss of a man. While a 
part of the Indians were thus employed at the fort, par- 
ties were stationed at a distance, on all the roads and ave- 
nues leading into the village, to intercept an v troops thai 
might approach to relieve the place, but their precaution 
failed. Major Simon Willard, at the head of a party of 
cavalry at this time was near Lancaster, on hiH march to 
attack a lodge of Indians to the westward of that place ; 
on hearing of the critical situation of the people at Hrook* 
field, he immediately changed his rout, and dashing on 
about thirty miles, reached the besieged garrison in the 
night. A drove of cattle which had been frightened 
from the place, by the yells, and flring of the In- 
dians, happening to be near the rout on which Willard 
approached, fell into his rear, and followed him into the 
Tillage; the Indians who were guarding that avenue, 
supposing Willard^s force to be numerous, suffered him 
to pass without a shot. Finding the garrison thus rein- 
forced, the Indians poured in a hot fire for a short time, 
killing several of the horses, then sat fire to the remain- 
ing buildings, and retired into the woods. 

During the attack, one man employed in drawing wa- 
ter from the well, though covered by a board fence, was 
wounded^ on which he exclaimed ^^ I a» killed ;^^ the 
Indiaa who shot liim, exulting j called out ^^ ms have 
IrUlei Major WUsam.^ Tboudk the 9UMck amtioueJl 
three days, tlie caaoalties of (he jgarrisoo, were very 
tern ; om ana cmly, waa killed witlua the house, and he 
ii tlKckaaber, where the eoemy^s hUls often peaetraied; 
hat thiur lnaa m eaid to hare hem ahout eigMjr* 
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Notwithstanding the gallant conduct of major Willard^ 
in the relief of Brookfield^ it is stated that he was cen* 
sured by the governor and council of Massachusetts^ for 
deviating from his orders, which were, to attack the In- 
ftians in a different quarter. It will not be believed, 
however, that the orders were sd rigidly imperative, as to 
admit of no discretion in the commander. In all expedi- 
tions against Indians in the distant forest, some latitude 
is evidently necessary. Probably the very Indians against 
whom major Willard was destined, were then at Broek- 
iield ; and if the orders were not so far discretionary, as to 
allow him to change his route, to relieve a place attacked 
by so powerful a force, the censure ought to rest upon the 
governor and council who gave them, and not upon him. 
Had he refused to relieve the distressed inhabitants of 
Brookfield, a more severe vituperation would have been 
bestowed upon him by the people of the province. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, his conduct must be 
pronounced highly proper, and his achievment gallant. 

Soon after the attack on Brookfield, forces arrived at 
that place, under captains Lathrop and Beers from the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, and a corps of militia un- 
der lieutenant Cooper from Springfield, and also a com- 
pany of Connecticut troops under captain Watts. These 
troops continued some time at Brookfield, under the com- 
mand of major Willard ; and the adjacent country was 
thoroughly scoured by detached parties. But the great- 
est part of the Indians had fled westward, and joined 
the Pocumtucks at Deerfield and Northfield, forming a 
considerable numerical force. 

The settlements on Connecticut river, being now 
exposed to the inroads of the enemy, major Willard left 
Brookfield, and marched the principal part of his force 
to Hadley, to make arrangements for the defence of the 
towns in that quarter. Having completed this business^ 
he left captains Lathrop and Beers, with their cbmpa- 
nies at Hadley, and returned to Brookfield, and not long 
after, with his corps to Boston. 

. The Hadley Indians, though they had not joined 

Philip's forces, began at this time to evince a ^hostile 

disposition, and they occupied a small fort, about a 

* mUe above Hatfield, which, it was apprehended, they 
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were about to abandon ; resolving that they should not 
carry off their arms^ the English commander determined^ 
if possible^ to seize them. The Indians^ apprised of the 
design^ fled in the night up the river towards Deerfield ; 
captains Lathrop and Beers^ with their companies^ com- 
meneed a pursuit early next mornings and came up with 
them at a swamp^ a small distance south of Sugdrloaf hilly 
opposite to the present town of Sunderland, and a warm 
contest ensued ; ten of the English and twenty six In- 
dians fell ; the remainder of the fugitives, joined Philip's 
forces, and Lathrop and Beers returned to Hadley. 

Finding that the Indians on the river above Springfield, 
were determined to join in the war against the English, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, immediately ordered re- 
inforcements, and a body of Mohegan Indians, for the 
protection of the upper tpwns on the river ; and small 
garrisons were posted at Northampton, Hatfield, Deer- 
field and Northfield ; but the main body remained at 
Hadley, where the peninsula formed by the river, afforded 
a defensible position against sudden attacks. This was 
the English head quarters, for this part of the country, 
and the assembled forces were now commanded by major 
Treat, a Connecticut officer. 

Deerfield and Northfield were now much exposed to 
the fury of the enemy, who in considerable numbers lay 
in the neighboring woods. On the first of September, 
1675, they fell upon the former place, killed one man and 
reduced several houses to ashes. Two or three days 
after, nine or ten people were killed in the woods at North- 
field ; others escaped to the garrisoned house. The day 
subsequent to this disaster, and before it was known at 
Hadley, captain Beers with thirty six mounted infantry, 
was detached by major Treat, to convoy provisions to the 
garrison and peqple at Northfield* Beers^ route led 
through the present towns of Sunderland, Montague, and 
the tract oalled Erving's Grant, then a continued forest, 
through which was an imperfect road, the distance nearly 
thirty miles ; and though continually exposed to attacks, 
he passed several difficult places, and among others, Mil- 
ler^s river without seeing, an Indian. Dismounting and 
leaving the horses, the march was continued on foot, and 
was necessarily retarded by an accompanying bagSH^ 
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waggon. At the distance of about two miles from the 
garrison at Nortbfield, the route lay over a deep swampy 
ravine^ through which ran a considerable brook^ empty- 
ing into Connecticut river. For some distance the ravine 
extended along the right of the route, and at the place 
where it was to be passed it made a short turn to the left, 
continuing directly to the river. Discovering Beers' ap- 
proach, a large body of Indians formed an ambuscade 
at this place, and lay ready to attack his front and right. 
Without discovering the snare. Beers arrived at the point, 
and received the fire of the Indians from the margin of 
the ravine on his right. A considerable proportion of the 
party fell on the spot; the remainder instantly broke, 
and, in scattered order, retreated over a piece of level 
ground, closely followed by the Indians. Beers with a 
few of his men gained an abrupt hill, about three fourths 
of a mile in the rear, where they bravely maintained their 
ground sometime, against an overwhelming force ; but at 
length he received a fatal shot, and the survivors were 
compelled to retire from the ground. Out of the thirty 
six, only sixteen escaped back to Hadley, leaving the 
baggage and wounded in the hands of the enemy.* 

Two days after this disaster, major Treat with ,one 
hundred men, arrived on the ground where Beers' was 
defeated, and witnessed the horrid barbarity of the In- 
dians. Several of the slain were decapitated and their 
heads elevated on poles near the road ; one man was sus- 
pended to a limb of a tree, by a chain hooked to his un* 
der jaw, probably while alive, and the whole scene was 
appalling. Pursuing his march to the town, the major 
found the garrison safe, and brought them off with the 
inhabitants. On his return he met captain Appleton with 
an additional force from Hadley, who was urgent to ad- 
vance up the river in search of the enemy ; but the major^ 

^ The ^ound where the disaster happened, is now cleared, and to this day is 
called Burs* plain^ and the hill where the captain fell, Beers'* mountain. Near 
the river, about three fourths of a mile south of the place of (he first attack, is 
shewn a deep ravine, connecting with the river, called Soldier'^s hole^ from one of 
Beers^ men, who there sought safety in his flight. At a sandy knoll on the west side 
of the road, near the place where the attack commenced, the bones of the slain 
are still to be seen, in some instances, bleaching in the sun. Until lately Ihe 
mail route from Montague to Northfield, passed over the ground, but by a recent 
alteration, it now runs a little to the west of it Janes^ mill is situated a sm^I 
distanoe north of the place of attack. 
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knowing their great superiority, ordered the whole to 
return to Hadley. The Indians soon after destroyed the 
fort, houses and every thing valuable in the town. 

The English forces at Hadley, were so augmented in 
the latter part of the same year, that it became necessary 
to collect provisions and forage at that place, for their 
subsistence. At Deerfield, fifteen miles up the Connecti- 
cut, a large quantity of wheat, deposited in the stacks 
was exposed to destruction by the enemy. Determining 
to avail himself of this valuable supply, the commanding 
officer at Hadley, detached captain Lathrop and his com- 
pany, consisting of eighty men, with a number of teams 
and drivers to thrash and transport it to head qurters. 

In obedience to his orders, Lathrop proceeded to Deer- 
field, where captain Mosely was then posted with a com- 
pany of colony troops, and having thrashed the grain and 
loaded his teams, he commenced his march for Hadley 
on the 18th of September. No discovery had been made 
of the enemy in the vicinity, and probably Lathrop did 
not apprehend that they were watching his movements ; 
but it seems they were too vigilant to let slip so fair aa 
opportunity of depriving the English of such a valuable 
acquisition of stores, or to suffer so respectful a body of 
their enemy to escape their overwhelming force, then lurk- 
ing in the adjacent woods. 

For the distance of about three miles, after leaving 
Deerfield meadow, Lathrop's march lay through a very 
level country, closely wooded, where he was every mo- 
ment exposed to an attack on either fiank ; at the termi- 
nation of this distance, near the south point of Sugarloaf 
hillj the road approximated Connecticut river, and the 
left was in some measure protected. At the village now 
called Muddy Broolc^ in the southerly part of Deerfield^ 
the road crossed a small stream, bordered by a narrow 
morass, from which the village has its name: though 
more appropriately it should be denominated Bloody 
BrooTcy by which it was for sometime known. Before 
arriving at the point of intersection with the brook, the 
road for about half a mile ran parallel to the morass, 
then crossing, it continued directly to the south point of 
Sugarloaf hill, traversing what is now the homelots on 
the east side of the village. As Um noimss waa thickly 

15 
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GOTered with brush, the place of crossing afforded a fa- 
vorable point for surprise. 

On discovering Lathrop^s march, a body of upwards 
of seven hundred Indians, planted themselves in ambus- 
cade at this point, and lay eagerly wating to pounce upon 
him while passing the morass. Without scouring the 
woods in his front and flanks, or suspecting the &nare 
laid for him, Latbrop arrived at the fatal spot ; crossed 
the morass with the principal part of his force, and pro- 
bably halted, to allow time for his teams to drag throu^ 
their loads. The critical moment had arrived — the In- 
dians instantly poured a heavy and destructive fire upon 
the column, and rushed furiously to close attack. Coafu- 
ision and dismay succeeded. The troops broke and scat- 
tered, fiercely pursued by the Indians, whose great supe- 
riority enabled them to attack at all points. Hopeless 
was the situation of the scattered troops, and they resolved 
to sell their lives in a vigorous struggle. Covering them- 
selves with trees the bloody conflict now became a severe 
trial of skill in sharp shooting, in which life was the stake. 
Difficult would it be to describe the havoc, barbarity and 
misery that ensued; " Fury raged, and shuddering pity quit 
the sanguine field,'' while desperation stood pitted,at ^^fear- 
ful odds,'' to unrelenting ferocity. The dead — ^the dying 
— the wounded — strewed the ground in all directions, 
and Lathrpp's devoted force, was soon reduced to a small 
number, and resistance became faint. At length the un- 
equal struggle terminated in the annihilation of nearly 
the whole of the English : only seven or eight escaped 
from the bloody scene, to relate the dismal tale ; and the 
wounded were indiscriminately butchered. Captain La- 
tbrop fell in the early part of the action, the whole loss 
including teamsters, amounted to ninety. The company 
was a choice corps of young men from the county of £s- 
se3{, in Massachusetts — many from the most respectable 
families. Hubbard says '' they were the flower of the 
county, none of whom were ashamed to speak with the 
eneipy in the gate." Captain Lathrop was from Salem^ 
Massachusetts. 

Captain Mosely, at Deerfield, between four and five 
miles distant, hearing the musketry, made a rapid march 
for the relief of Lathrop, and arriving at the close of the 
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tstruggle^ fonnd the Indians stripping and mangling the 
dead. Promptly rushing on, in compact order, he broke 
through the enemy, and charging back and forth, cut down 
all within the range of his shot ; and at length drove the 
the remainder through the adjacent swamp, and another 
further west ; and after several hours of gallant fighting, 
compelled them' to seek safety in the more distant forest. 
His lieutenants. Savage and Pickering, often led the 
troops, and distinguished themselves in a particular man- 
ner, by their skill and persevering resolution. 

Just at the close of the action major Treat, who, on the 
ihorning of the day, had marched towards Northfield, 
arrived on the ground with one hundred men, consiting 
<)f English, Pequot and Mohegan Indians, and shared 
in the final pursuit of the enemy. The gallant Mosely 
lost but two men in the various attacks, and seven or eight 
only were wounded. Probably the Indians had expended 
most of their ammunition in the action with Lathrop, and 
occasionally fought with their bows and spears. 

Night approaching. Treat and Mosely proceeded to 
Deerfield, where they encamped for the night, and the 
next morning returned to the scene of slaughter, to bury 
the dead. A few Indians, who had returned to the spot, 
were found stripping the slain, A singular instance of 
resusciation occurred at this time. One Robert Dutch, 
of Ipswich, who had been prostrated by a ball which 
contused his head — ^mauled by hatchets — stripped and 
left for dead, reeovered his senses — rose from the ground 
covered with blood, and in a state of nudity, walked up 
to Mosely's men. He was furnished with clothes — car- 
ried to the English head quarters^ recovered, and lived 
several years in perfect health. 

The loss of the enemy in the various attacks of the day 
was not accurately ascertained at the time ; but from ac- 
counts afterwards collected, it was calculated at ninety 
«ix. Probably the greatest proportion fell in the engage- 
ment with Mosely, who attacked by surprise, and when 
the Indians were unprepared. 

The day after this disaster, a considerable body of the 
same Indians appeared at Deerfield, on the west side of 
the river in that town, and i isplaying the garments they 
had stripped from Lathrop-^s slain, made demonstrations 
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of an attack on the fortified house^ wliicli tiien contained 
a garrison of only twenty seven men. The commander 
held out delusive appearances of a strong force— caused 
lis trumpet signals to be given^ as if to call in additional 
troops, and so intimidated the Indians^ that they with- 
drew without an attack. Finding the garrison exposed 
to an overwhelming force, the commander at Hadley or- 
dered it to that post; the inhabitants abandoned the 
place, and it was soon after wholly destroyed by the en- 
emy. Hatfield, Hadley, and Northampton were now 
the frontier towns on the Connecticut. 

It does not appear from the accounts that have reached 
US, whether Philip was present at the affair with Lathrop. 
But as his principal force was in this part of the country 
at the time, and some of the muskets taken from Lathrop's 
slain, were afterwards found among the Narragansets 
who had served under the chief while here, it is probable 
he was present and conducted the attack. 

The surprise of Lathrop was attended with extraor- 
dinary slaughter, and very few, if any, cases can be cited 
from our military histories^ where the destruction has 
been so great, as that on the part of the English, in pro- 
portion to the number engaged. Hubbard, as well as 
some later historians, attribute the misfortune to an erro< 
neous mode of " fighting the Indians in their own way'^— • 
which had been inculcated by the captain ; and they have 
supposed that if the assailed troops had been kept in com- 
pact order and fought in a body the result would have 
bcfen very different. This however appears rather prob- 
lematical. In cases of an attack by surprise, especially 
on covered gi*ouud, by a great superiority of force, little 
order can be maintained on the part of the assailed, and 
total defeat is generally the consequence. In the case of 
Lathrop, the Indians were more than seven to one of his 
force, and on the first fire, his number was greatly re- 
duced. Confusion must have followed even among the 
best disciplined, and the most experienced regular troops.. 
Had the company maintained its order on the first attack, 
it would immediately have been surrounded and assailed 
on all sides, by an enemy who had chosen their ground 
and plan of attack. Under these circumstances it is be- 
lieved that Lathrop's men had no other alternative, than 
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(he one that was adopted ; and that destruction was un* 
avoidable^ after they fell into the ambuscade. The truth 
is, the error did not lie in the mode of fighting, but in 
want of circumspection on the previous march. Had La- 
throp scoured the woods with a vigilant van guard and 
Hankers, he might have discovered the ambuscade, in 
time to have prepared for action ; or, if he found the en- 
emy too powerful, to have made his retreat to Deerfield, 
probably without great loss, other than his baggage. 

In cases of ambuscade no commander of a considerable 
force, can shelter himself under the plea, that the enemy 
were not expected at the place. For by due caution, a. 
body of such strength may always discover them in sea- 
son, and avoid an attack on the main body. But circum- 
spection seems to have been a military virtue, with which 
the officers in our early wars were little acquainted. Per- 
sonally brave, they held the Indians in low estimation ; 
more discipline and knowledge of systematic war, would 
have taught them more prudence ; and had they adhered 
to the maxim, so important in military operations — that 
^' distrust is the mother of security ^^^ they would have 
baffled the enemy with less expense of lives. 

According to oral accounts current at this day^ Lathrop 
halted at the brook and permitted his men to regale them- 
selves on the grapes which loaded the trees on the mar- 
gin of the swamp, in the very teeth of the Indians, with- 
out discovering the ambuscade, and the attack commenced 
in this unguarded situation. This circumstance is omitted^ 
or rather contradicted by Hubbard, for he says the com- 
pany was marching when the attack began. It is not 
improbable, however that something of this nature occur- 
red among the baggage drivers ; but,, incautious as La- 
throp was on the previous march, it will not readily b& 
believed that he was guilty of so reprehensible a supine- 
ness, as to permit this irregularity among his troops.^ 

•The place where this tragic affair happened, is near the centre o^ the Tillage 
of Muddy-Brook, and about thirty rods southerly of the meeting house in that 
place. The stage road passes over the ground and crosses the brook on a small 
bridge, precisely where Lathrop passed. A rude monument was erected near the 
place of attack, some time after the catastrophe ; it stood in what is now the front 
yard of the house of Stephen Whitney, Esq. on the east side of the public way ; 
iNit is now gone to decay, and two plain stone flags, lying near the front of the 
house are its only remains. Several gentlemen have it in contemplation to repair 
the old, or erect a now monumrnt, n^ar the same spot with an appropriate hiscrip* 
^ion. 
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While the Indians above Hadley were thns spreading 
destruction^ the Springfield Indians remained peaceably 
ftt home^ but roused, probably, by the successes of their 
brethren at Deerfield and Northfield, and instigated by 
Fhilipy they now began to exhibit hostile intentions. The 
inhabitants took the precaution to strengthen their forti- 
fied houses in the village ; and as a further security they 
persuaded the Indians to deliver a few hostages, who 
were sent to Hartford, in Connecticut, where they might 
be safely kept. Overcome at length by the arts of Phifip, 
they resolved to join him in the war, and made secret 
preparations for commencing hostilities ; the hostages at 
Hartford were artfully enticed away, and about three 
hundred hostile Indians secretly admitted into their fort, 
situated about a mile below the village of Springfield, at 
ft place called Longhill. This took place in the night of 
the 4th of October. 

The artful plan had been discovered by one Toto, a 
Windsor Indian, and by him communicated, in the night, 
to the Springfield people. On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, the town was thrown into great consternation, and 
the inhabitants generally repaired to the fortified ht)uses. 
No disturbance occurring during the night, hopes were 
entertained that the alarm would prove false. Under 
this impression, on the morning of the fifth, lieutenant 
Cooper, the military commander of the place, accompan- 
ied by one man, resolved tu reconnoitre the Indian fort, 
to ascetain the correctness of the information of the Wind- 
sor Indian. Approaching the little river at the lower end 
of the village, Cooper received a shot from a concealed 
Indian, which mortally wounded him, and and another 
killed his companion. Being on horseback, the lieuten- 
ant escaped to the nearest fortified house, where he soon 
after died. The whole body of the Indians, with a hor- 
rible shout, then jrushed furiously into the village, and sat 
fire to the unfortified houses and barns, and in a short 
time it was ^vrapt in flames. Fortunately, the principal 
part of the inhabitants were still in the fortified houses, 
from which they kept up a fire on the Indians when they 
exposed themselves to view, and killed some at long shot 
while they supposed themselves out of danger.* 

* As a relic of this catastrophe, the people of Springfield exhibit a pewter platter 
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Major Treat, who at this time was at Westfield, with a 
considerable force^ receiving intelligence of the disaster^ 
pressed ou for Springfield^ but on arriving on Connecticut 
river, he found it impossible to pass for want of boats. 
Another force under major Fynchon and captain Apple- 
ton, hurried on from Hadley, but before they reached the 
place, the principal part of the buildings were reduced to 
ashes, and the Indians had withdrawn with their plunder. 
Thirty two dwelling houses, and twenty five barns with 
their contents^ exhibited their smoking ruins, as the troops 
entered the village. Most of the inhabitants escaped the 
liatchet, but the loss of property was severe ; the people 
were reduced to great distress, and with difficulty found 
means to subsist through the ensuing winter. Mr. Pelatiah 
Glover, minister of the town, lost bis house, and vdth it a 
valuable collection of books, which he had recently re- 
ceived.* 

The enemy having retired from this quarter, captain 
Appleton returned to Hadley with the principal part of the 
troops, and took the command at that place, in the absence 
of majors Treat and Pynchon. 

Flushed with their repeated successes, the Indians did 
not long remain jdle. They next resolved to try their 
strength upon the English head quarters. At this time 
captain Appleton, with one company, lay at Hadley, and 
captains Mosely and Poole, with two companies, at 0at* 
field, and major Treat had just reached Northampton^ 
with a considerable force, for the security of that place. 
On the nineteenth of October, between seven and eight 
hundred Indians approached the out posts at Hatfield^ 
and after cutting off several parties which were scouring 
the woods in the vicinity, made a rapid attack on the 
town in various directions. While Poole bravely de- 
fended one extremity, Mosely, with no less resolution^ 
protected the centre, and Appleton, arriving with his 
force, maintained the other extremity. After a severe 
contest, the Indians were repulsed at every point ; many 
were driven across mill river in confusion, and in their 
hurry, attempting to carry off their dead and wounded, 

with a perforation made by a musket ball, shot from one of the forts while an In'- 
dian was holding it against his body as a shield, by which he was killed. A brick 
house then standing, is still seen in the village. 
"^ Hubbard calls it a ^a brave UbraryJ^'^'^lniiwi Wars^ p. 131. 
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lost many of their guns in the river. They however 
found time to fire several buildings^ which were consumed^ 
and to drive off a number of cattle and sheep^ from the 
vicinity of the place. As their retreat was made at dusk^ 
their loss was not ascertained^ and that of the English is 
not given. Captain Appleton had a critical escape. A 
ball passed through the hair of his head^ and his sergeant 
was mortally wounded at his side. Whether Philip was 
present at the attacks on Springfield and Hatfield does 
not appear from our early histories ; but as the Indians 
were of considerable force, and he was in this quarter of 
the country at the time, it is highly probable he was at 
their head . 

As the winter was now approaching, the principal part 
of Philip's Womponoags returned down the country to 
Narraganset, and adjacent parts, where they might with 
more certainty procure supplies of provisions, and th© 
country bordering the Connecticut, was in some meas- 
ure relieved from inroads of large bodies. Small parties 
of the river Indians still continued to hover in the adja* 
cent woods, and alarm the plantations. In the latter part 
of October, several people at Northampton, out some dis- 
tance with their teams, were attacked ; major Treat im- 
mediately dashed on to their relief; but the enemy, after 
burning a few buildings, had fled, and the people attacked^ 
escaped without material injury. Not long after, three 
men were killed in the meadow of that town, and the en- 
emy attempted to burn a mill in the vicinity, but were 
driven off without effecting their design. About the same 
time three men were killed between Springfield and West- 
field, and four houses were burned at the latter place. A 
few other predatory incursions of the enemy, at Spring- 
field, and the village of Longmeadow, in which a few 
people were killed, and some buildings burnt, closed the 
operations of the enemy for the season on Connecticut 
river. 

In the easterly quarter of Massachusetts, the English 
still continued their operations. In the beginning of No- 
vember, captain Henchman marched from Boston, with 
a company, to destroy the Indian lodges at Mendon, 
Grafton, and other places in that quarter, and a company 
from Cambridge was ordered to join him. After several 
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days' tnarch^ Henchman reached the Indian conntry, and 
several skirmishes took place between detached parties^ 
in one of which, lieutenant Curtis and one soldier were 
killed. A considerable quantity of com was destroyed^ 
and a captiTe recovered from the enemy, but the expedi- 
tion was not crowned with any important success. 

In the course of this year, a party consisting of forty two 
of Philip's Indians, was attacked in Wrentham, by a 
small party of men from that town. The Indians were 
discovered on the march, towards evening, by one of the: 
inhabitants, who, cautiously following, saw them pitch 
their camp near a precipice. Returning to the town, he 
informed the people of his discovery, and captain Ware 
and thirteen men marched to the place, and posted them- 
selves within fair shot of the Indians without discovery. 
When they arose in the morning. Ware gave them a sud- 
den fire— -drove them down the precipice, and killed 
about twenty four of their number — ^the remainder es- 
caped.* 

During the following winter, incursions of the Indians 
were nearly suspended, and the people on the frontiers 
employed themselves in constructing more defensible 
works about their houses, and plantations ; but these were 
simple, and exhibited little of the science of modern for- 
tification. In general they consisted of palisades of cleft 
wood set in the ground without ditches, and in some 
eases without flanking parts, barely defensible against 
musketry, and too often covering an area much too exten- 
sive for the nuqiber of men posted for their defence. 
Block houses, upon the modern construction, seem not to 
have been introduced, though works of this nature, prop- 
erly placed, and furnished with a few swivels, would 
have been a complete defence against all the arts and force 
of the Indians. 

* Men recently living, have seen their bones npon the spot. The precipice 
known by the name of Indian rock is now within the bounds of FVanklin, three 
miles north west of Wrentban.~/>r. Mann''s liCtUr^^Moisaehtuttts Historieai 
OoUeetions^ Vol. x, p. 138. Old Series. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

• 

The war which had now raged several months^ was^ 
principally confined to Plymouth and Massachusetts col- 
onies ; but the more northerly settlentents now began to 
experience its destructive effects. The Pennacooks and 
other Indians on the Merrimack^ had already committed 
some hostilities^ and it was apprehended that they^ as 
well as the whole of the eastern Indians^ would soon join 
in the war, in aid of Philip. 

In this threatening state of affairs, the commissioners 
of the United Colonies were assembled, to concert more 
effectual measures of defence. A narrative, shewing 
how the war had originated, was laid before the meeting 
by the commissioners from Plymouth, in the month of 
September, by which it appeared that the war was just 
on the part of the English, and that a vigorous prosecu* 
tion could alone save the country from destruction. The 
commissioners therefore resolved to raise a force of oue 
thousand men from the United Colonies, in the propor- 
tion established by the articles of confederatioiu Mas- 
sachusetts was to furnish five hundred and twenty seven^ 
Plymouth one hundred and fifty eight, and Connecticut 
three hundred and fifteen. New Haven, at this time was 
united with Connecticut. At a subsequent meeting in 
November, it was declared that the Narragansets were 
^^ deeply accessary in the present bloody outrages ;'^ and 
it was resolved that an expedition should be carried into 
their country, and a further force of one thousand men 
should be raised for that service. Of the hostile disposi- 
tion of the Narragansets, little doubt could be entertained, 
for they had broken many articles of the treaty made 
with the English at the commencement of the war, and 
large numbers of their young men had been with Philip, 
in several attacks on the English, and the discovery of 
fire arms among them, taken from captain Lathrop's men, 
killed at Deerfield, removed all doubt upon the subject. 

The expedition against the Narragansets, having been 
determined on, one thousand men were promptly raised, 
and placed under the command of Josiah Winslow, gov- 
ernor of Plymouth. Those from Massachusetts, com- 
posed a corps under major Appleton, consisting of six 
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companies commanded by captains Mosely, Gardiner, 
Davenport, Oliver, Johnson and Prentice ; the last was 
cavalry, Tlie Connecticut troops, composed a corps 
under major Treat, of five companies, commanded by 
captains Seely, Gallop, Mason, Watts and Marshall ; 
and Plymouth troops consisted of two companies, under 
major Bradford and captain Gorbam. 

On the ninth of December, the Massachusetts and 
Plymouth troops, assembled at Dedham, and marched 
about twenty seven miles, to Woodcock's plantation; 
thence continuing their march thi*ough Seconck, Provi- 
dence, and over Patuxet river, they arrived at Wickford^ 
"the place intended for head quarters. On the route^ 
captain Mosely surprised and captured thirty six of the 
enemy, and parties detached from Wickford, traversed 
the country in various directions ; one of which burned 
one hundred find fifty cabins, and killed and captured 
several Indians. Prentice's dragoons penetrated the 
country as far as Petty quamscott, which they found the 
enemy had burned, after killing fifteen of the inhab- 
itants. The next day, the 18th, the whole army ad- 
vanced to that place, and were joined by the Connecticut 
forces under major Treat, who un his march, had killed 
and taken a number of the enemy. 

The Indians had been apprised of the designs of the 
Bnglii^h against the country, in time to prepare for their 
reception. Their best warriors had collected, and chosea 
a position in a large swamp, in the centre of which, on 
an elevation containing five or six acres, they had con- 
structed a work of palisades, and encompassed it with a 
«ort of hedge, or rude abattis, through whicii was only 
one principal passage into the work, and this over a 
long log stretching across a brook, defended by suitable 
flanks ; and at one angle of the place, was a low gap^ 
cairered by a log four or five feet high, which might be 
scaled ; but near this was a sort of block house so placed 
as to enfilade this weak point. The fortificatioin in evrey 
part, presented a formidable defence' against musketry ; 
iind from the nature of the surrounding swamp, the ap- 
proach was difficult.* 

* The site of this place, is in the town of South Kingston, Rhode Island^ BtYttk 
or ^ight aiiles west of the south ferrjr to Newport. 
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The destruction of Pettyquamscott^ 1¥M unfortunaUi 
for Winslow's army ; for here they expected to find a 
cover from the inclemency of the weather ; and litdPs 
garrison at this place^ which had also been destroyed^ 
would have furnished a place of defence in case of mis- 
fortune. Deprived of shelter^ the troops were compelled 
to remain through a stormy nighty with no cover but the 
heavens, and as the weather was extremely cold, they 
suffered severely. Early in the morning of the nine- 
teenth, Winslow put the army in motion, to attack the 
enemy. The distance was about sixteen miles — the snow 
deep-«^nd the provisions were carried on the backs of 
the men. At one o'clock in the afternoon, guided by an 
Indian, the army reached the skirts of the swamp, where 
n party of the enemy had t^ken post ; this was instantly 
attacked, and the Indians driven into their works. Four 
companies of the van troops immediately rushed through 
the swamp, and accidentally arriving at the log gap, 
mounted that angle of the . fort ; but were soon com- 
pelled to fall back to avoid the destructive flr^ of the 
enemy, poured from the block house. Reinforced by 
two other companies, another attempt was made on the 
same point, and, by a most gallant charge over the 1(^ 
the troops entered the fort, and beat the enemy from a 
flanker, and notwithstanding the severity of the fire from 
other points, maintained it ; but the enemy continuing 
theit^ resistance, with great obstinacy, victory hung in 
doubtful suspence. The remainder of the army now 
pressing through the swamp, entered the fort at the point 
that had been earned, and the contest continued about 
three hours, but still with doubtful success. The enemy 
driven from one covert to another, poured upon the lllng* 
lish a fatal fire, reluctantly giving up their ground, and 
Some were driven out of the fort. Captain Church, who was 
acting as aid, to general Winslow, at the head of a volun* 
teer party, about this time dashed through the fort, an4 
jgot into the swamp in the rear, where he made a destruc- 
tive fire on the rear of a party of the enemy, who bad 
there taken post, and were pouring in their fire upon the 
English; and charging with his usual gallantry, again 
entered the place, driving the Indians before him. But 
tiiis exploit was not acMeved without a aevere wound* 
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Thus attacked in different directions — forced from their 
covert places, and fast falling by the fire of the English^ 
the warriors gave up the contest, and fled into the wiU 
derness. 

The Indian cabins, amounting to about six hundred, 
were now set on fire, and in a few moments, every thing 
in the interior of the fort, was involved in a blaze ; and 
a scene of horror was now exhibited. Several hundred 
of the Indians, strewed the ground on all sides ; about 
three hundred miserable women and childr6n> with la- 
mentable shrieks, were running in every direction to es- 
cape the flames, in which many of the wounded, as well 
as the helpless old men were seen broiling and roasting^ 
and adding to the terrors of the scene, by their agoniz- 
ing yells. The most calous heart must have been melted 
to pity, at so awful a spectacle. 

The Indians who escaped, fled to a cedar swamp, not 
far distant, and passed the night without fire or food, or 
covering, but that afforded by the boughs of trees. 
By information afterwards obtained from a Narraganset 
chief, it was ascertained that they lost about seven hun^ 
dred warriors at the fort, and three hundred who died of 
their wounds; the whole number in the place, at the 
commencement of the attack, was reckoned at about four 
thousand. 

After the destruction of the place, Winslow, about 
sunset, commenced bis march for Pettyquamscott, in a 
snow storm, carrying most of his dead and wounded ; 
where he arrived a little after midnight, with his worn 
down troops. Several whose wounds probably were 
not mortal, overcome with cold, died on the march, and 
the next day thirty four were buried in one grave. Many 
were severely frozen, and about four hundred, so disabled 
that they were unfit for duty. The whole number killed 
and wounded, was about two hundred ; among the former, 
were captains Davenport, Gardner and Johnson, of Mas- 
wchusetts ; and captains Gallop, Seely and Marshall, of 
Connecticut; and captain Mason of the latter province^ 
and lieutenant Upham, of the former, afterwards died of 
their wounds. 

This expedition against the Narragansets was con- 
ducted with spirit, and the attack on the fort exhibited 
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ike most obstinate valor on the part of the English. Much 
no doubt was due to the officers who led the troops to 
the assault^ who were men of no common stamp. ' Though 
tsome had been in the service the preceding summer^ and 
had^seen hard fightings they were little acquainted with 
systematic war.* To their bone and nerve, and not to 
fikill were they indebted for their success, and the soldiers 
were of the same character. But with more art, and 
prudence, they would have achieved a victory with less 
xxpence «f lives. As the assault was not made by sur- 
prise, it is obvious it was too percipitate. Had the fort 
been reconnoitred, and the attack made simultaneously 
on several points, according to a preconcerted plan, it 
might have been carried with a comparatively small loss 
on the part of the assailants. The conflagration of the 
cabins after the enemy had left the place^ was an injudi- 
cious step. Had they been saved, a comfortable lodg- 
ing would have been afforded for the English, the suc- 
ceeding night ; the dangerous march through the snow. 
Incumbered with the wounded, avoided, and probably 
many lives been saved. Captain Church readily per- 
ceived the consequences of destroying the cabins ; and 
when he saw they were to be fired, he remonstrated 
•against it, and persuaded the commander to put a stop to 
the measure ; but, being then out of the fort, the confla- 
gration became general, before the orders could be trans- 
mitted to the officers within. 

This brilliant success of the English, though attended 
with severe loss, on.the part of the Naragansets, and great 
derangement of their plans, did not humble their haughty 
warriors. The greater part under the sachem Conanchet 
«oon after, left their country, and proceeding to the north- 
ward, joined the Nipmucks, the river Indians, and Phil- 
ip's iother allies, about Deerfield and Northfteld ; with a 
determination to revenge themselves as occasions should 
offer. The English did not however draw off the whole 
ef the forces from the Narraganset country ; the Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth troops were ordered to remain 
several weeks, during which time they destroyed many 
abandoned towns, and stores laid in for winter ; and cap- 

* Captain Mosely had been an old priirateer at Jamaica, and probably one Af 
ihe hutcsLmetB.'^Htiithinson^ Vol. i. p. 262. 
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had suffered very severly in the attack on the fort, re- 
turned home, capturing on their march about thirty strag* 
gling Narragansets. 

In the latter part of January, the Massachusetts troops 
left Narraganset, and marched to the country about Marl- 
borough and Lancaster, and on their route they captured 
several Indians^ and destroyed some of their cabins, but 
no large body of the enemy was found. At length, find* 
ing their provisions nearly expended^ they returned to 
Boston to recruit, and prepare for further operations. 
Frentice^s dragpons were still kept upon the alert on the 
frontiers, and in several excursions, made depredations 
on the Indian lodges. 

Driven from their country without a stock of provis- 
ions, it would appear that the Narragansets must have 
suspended their hostile operations, from a want of sub- 
sistence ; but this was to them a source of little difficulty. 
The country afforded a great plenty of game ; besideg^ 
they found cattle on the borders of the English settle- 
ments, from which they often obtained relief. In their 
retreat from Narraganset, they drove off. from one of the 
plantations, fifteen horses, fifty head of neat cattle, and 
two hundred sheep. These, with those taken at other 
places, added to the game procured in hunting, furnished 
ample supplies for the winter, and the Indians were al- 
ways ready for offensive operations. 

On the tenth of February, several hundred of the eis« 
emy fell upon Lancaster, then containing fifty families, 
and killed and captured forty two people. Among th^ 
latter, were Mrs. Rowlandson and her children, the fam- 
ily of the minister at that place, who happened to be ab^ 
sent, and most of the buildings were set on fire. Cap- 
tain Wadsworth, then at Marlborough, being informed of 
the.attack, pressed on to Lancaster with forty men, and 
saved the town from entire ruin. Mrs. Rowlandson and 
ber children were some time after redeemed from cap^ 
tivity. 

The rage of the, enemy was next turned on the east- 
ern towns. The latter part of February nearly half 
of Medfield, was burnt, and twenty of the inhabitanti^ 
luUod. The enemy were supposed to have been about 
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five knhdred $ but their being abody of troops in tbe t<mt^ 
they were driven off before they could complete the de- 
struction. Soon after^ seven or eight buildings suffered 
the same fate at Weymouth. On the thirteenth of Marcb^ 
Groton^ with the exception of four fortified houses^ was 
reduced to ashes. The seventeenth of the same month, 
Warwick^ (near Providence^) with the exception of one 
house, suffered the same misfortune, and before the close 
of the month, most of the town of Marlborough was added 
to the list of conflagrations. 

About this time, captain Peirce, of Scituate, with fifty 
men and twenty Cape Cod Indians, were almost entirely 
cut off at Pawtuxet river, in Rhode Island. Having pas- 
sed the river, he discovered a body of Indians in his 
front, too numerous to attack, on which he fell back and 
took a position under the bank. The Indians then ad« 
vanced, and a part crossing over, attacked him from 
the opposite bank, while a lai^ force encircled him on 
the side where he had chosen his position, and poured in 
a concentric fire with great effect. No possibility of ex- 
tricating his men remaining, he resolved to resist to the 
last. He found means, however, to send a man to Provi- 
dence for succor, but none arrived in season. In the 
mean time, he maintained his ground with great resolu- 
tion, but resistance was vain ; he, with fifty of his men 
were cut down. The enemy, however, paid dear for their 
victory ; more than one hundred are said to have fallen 
by the desperate fire of the English. 

Among those who were so fortunate as to escape from 
the scene of slaughter, were several Cape Indians. One 
of these artful fellows, named Amos, finding further re* 
sistance impossible, took from his pouch a black pig- 
ment, and coloring his face to resemble the blackened 
vissages of the enemy, and pretending to join them in the 
fight, watched an opportunity, and fied into the woods 
and escaped. Another who bad broken through the en- 
emy, being closely pursued by a single Indian, betook 
himself to a large rock for a cover ; soon perceiving that 
his enemy had gained the opposite side, and lay with 
his gun ready to discharge upon him, should he leave 
the place, he artfully raised his hat upon a pole, and 
immediately his enemy pierced it with a ball j the Cape 
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Indian instantly raising himself, shot his enemy dead. A 
third, who had escaped and was pursued in a similar 
manner^ covered himself behind a mass of earth turned 
up with the roots of a tree ; seeing this, his antagonist 
halted^ and prepared to shoot the cape Indian^ the mo- 
ment he should resume his flight : but the latter^ by per- 
forating his breast work, made a convenient loop hole^ 
and shot his enemy, before he discovered the artifice. 

Two days after the disaster of captain Peirce, ^bout 
forty dwelling houses, and thirty barns, were burned by 
the enemy at R^hoboth, and the next day thirty houses at 
Providence. About this time eleven persons were killed^ 
and one house consumed at Plymouth. Early in Aprils 
some mischief was done at Chelmsford and Andover, and 
on the seventeenth, the few remaining houses at Marlbo- 
rough, were consumed. 

Sudbury was next to experience the rage of the In- 
dians. On the eighteenth of April, they attacked that , 
place, and burned several buildings ; the alarm having 
reached Concord, a party pushed rapidly from that place 
for the relief of their neighbors, and arriving at a meadow; 
near a garrisoned house, thev fell into an ambuscade, and 
were all slain. By repairing to a fortified house^ the 
people of the town escaped the grasp of the enemy, who^ 
finding no strong force approaching to relieve the place^ 
remained in the neighboring woods, ready for further 
depredations. Captain Wadsworth with fifty men, joined 
by captain Broclebank, and a few volunteers from Row- 
ley, were at this time marching for the protection of Marl- 
borough, and learning that the Indians were in the woods 
about Sudbury, he changed his route towards that place. 
About a mile from the town^ he discovered a party of In- 
dians^ as he supposed of about one hundred^ who were 
retiring into the neighboring woods. Wadsworth, imme- 
diately, though very incautiously^ commenced a pursuit^ 
and was drawn about a mile into the forest, without ap- 
prehending he was running into a fatal snare, laid for 
hin); of a sudden, five hundred Indians surrounded 
him, and immediately commenced a fierce attack. Wads- 
worth and his men determined to sell their lives dearly $ 
they fought some time with great obstinacy, and gained 
au eminence ; but all was of no avail against such a na- 
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merical superiority. According to some accounts, a smaR 
inumber escaped, but it is more generally stated that they 
sold their lives even to the last man^ and the Indians are 
supposed to have sustained a considerable loss. 

A monument was erected on the ground where this ca- 
tastrophe happened^ by president Wadsworth of Har- 
vard College, (a son of captain Wadsworth.) It was 
recently standing, to the west of Sudbury causeway^ 
about a quarter of a mile from the great road that lead» 
from Boston to Worcester, with the following inscrip- 
tion — ^' Gapt. Samuel Wadsworth, of Milton — his Lieut* 
Sharpe, of Brookline — captain Broclebank, of Rowley^ 
with about twenty six other souldiers, fighting for the de- 
fence of their country, were slain by^the Indian enemy^ 
April 18th 167 6j and lie buried at this place.'^* 

The day Wadsworth was cut off, a party from ^foook- 
field, on their march to Sudbury with provisions, suffered 
a sliglit attack from the same Indians, and three men were 
killed or captured. 

Several towns in the colony of Plymouth were next te 
suffer the ravages of the enemy. Soon after the affiair at 
Sudbury, nineteen buildings were burned at Scituate^^ 
but the place was saved from total destruction, by a spir- 
ited attack of the inhabitants upon the Indians. On the 
eigtith of May, Bridgfewater was invaded and seventeen 
buildings laid in ashes. A few days after, eleven houses 
and five barns were burned at Plymouth ; and soon after 
other buildings were destroyed at the same place^ and 
several at Namasket, the old part of Middleborough. In 
all these incursions, very few of the inhabitants were kil- 
led 5 probably they secured themselves in the fortified 
bouses^ whicJh were now multiplied in every exposed vil- 
lage. 

Though the colonies of Massachusetts and Plymouth 
were the principal sufferers in the war, Connecticut, be- 
ddes furnishing their quota of troops required by the com- 
taiissiotiers of the United Colonies, raised several volun- 
teer coi^ps, principally from New London, Norwich ^and 
StoningtoH, for the annoyance of the enemy. To these 
were lEittached a considerable number of Mohegans and 

* Twenty six is supposed to be the number of bodies /owfirf, but fiftj at least, 
wtre kiU€d.— ifoimc*, Vol. i. p. 429. 
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iPeqnots, and some of Ninegret's friendly Narragansets. 
On the 27tb of March^ a body of these troops^ under cap- 
tains Dennison and Avery, penetrated the country of the 
hostile Narragansets. At this time^ Conanchet, the prin- 
cipal sachem of the Narragansets, who, after Winslow's 
destruction of the fort at the great swamp, had fled fropi 
his country and taken up his residence at Hquakheag, re< 
turned with a party of his Indians, for the purpose of pro- 
curing seed corn at Seconck, to plant the intervals on 
Connecticut river, the ensuing season. While on thi^ 
expedition, he joined, and is supposed to have commanded 
the Indians, who cut off captain Peirce's corps, at P^- 
tuxet. 

While traversing the country, Dennison and Avery, 
struck the trail of a large body of Indians, and com- 
menced a pursuit; two squaws were soon captured, 
from whom information was obtained, that the Indians 
were a party um er the command of Gonanchet ; and that 
he was on Black river, not far distant. The two captains 
pressed their march, and came up with the Indians, who 
immediately scattered in different directions. Conanchet 
took a route by himself, and was pursued by a small 
party who had observed his flight. The quick footed 
sachem made every exertion to outstrip his pursuers, by 
throwing off his laced coat, and belt of peag, but on cross- 
ing the river, he accidentally plunged under water, and wet 
his gun; and was soon overtaken by a swift froted 
Pequot, to whom he surrendered without opposition. Rob- 
ert Staunton, a young man of twenty two years, coming 
up, began to question the chief, on various subjects, oh 
which the indignant captive, with a look of contempt, re- 
plied '^ you much child — no understand matters of war } 
let your captain came, him I will answer P^ He was de- 
livered to the English — conveyed to Stonington, and after 
a sort of trial, condemned to be shot by the Mohegan 
and Pequot sachems. On being offered his life, provided 
he would make peace with the English, he rejected the 
profter. When told of his fate, he complacently replied, 
that " he liked it well — that he should die before his heart 
was soft^ or he had said any thing unworthy of himself ^^ 
This haughty chief, was a son of the famous Miantoni- 
mob, who was put to d^ath by Uncus, at Sachem^s plain 
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as has been related, and he appears to have possessed, 
in a high degree, the proud spirit of his father. 

In various other expeditions of the Connecticut volun- 
teers in Narraganset, in the months of February, March 
and April, under captains Dennison, Avery, Palms and 
Staunton, most important services were rendered the coun- 
try. Large bodies of the enemy had returned from the 
northern woods, aud were harras^ing the frontier settle- 
ments of Massachusetts and Plymouth, and carrying 
destruction in all directions. These active officers, pen- 
etrated the enemy's country — destroyed their lodges, and 
finally drove most of them to distant regions. In their 
various incursions, they are said to have captured two 
hundred and thirty Indians, fifty muskets, and taken one 
hundred and sixty bushels of corn, and all tiiis with such 
skill and address, that scarcely a man was killed by the 
enemy. Connecticut subsequently raised three hundred 
and fifty men, and a considerable body of friendly Tn- 
dians, who constituted a standing force, to act offensively, 
or defensively as circumstances should require ; and ma- 
jor John Talcott, an active and spirited officer was placed 
at the head of the corps. 

During the depredations on the eastern towns, in 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, in the early part of the 
year 1676, those on Connecticut river, in the latter pro- 
vince suffered much less from the enemy. But as large 
bodies of Indians were collecting about Deerfield aud 
Northfield, and several Frenchmen had for some time re- 
sided in the former town, who were instigating the In- 
dians to further depredations, attacks were constantly 
apprehended by the people of the towns on Connecticut 
river below. The agency of these Frenchmen left little 
room to doubt that the Canadians were aiding the Indians 
in the war, either by furnishing them with arms and am- 
munition, or by the savages in that quarter ; and this sus- 
picion was strengthened, when it was ascertained, that 
some of the English, captured on Connecticut river, were 
actually carried to Canada. 

Under these threatening aspects, Massachusetts, early 
in the spring, sent major Thomas Savage, with several 
newly raised companies, to the western frontiers of the 
province. At Brookfield they were joined by a consider- 
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able force from under m.^jot Trent, (Vfiw r^w«wtJe\lt i 
aod several expeditious were wade to the nwthwiir^) w 
that place, in which skirmishe.^ were not untVequt^ntt 
Savage and Treat soon after proceeded to Utidie^Vi^ mA 
posted their troops as follows: at Umt placid, eapt^ln 
Whipple's, Gilnian's, and one company of Couueetltiit 




and one company of Connecticut trtiopi. 

The Indians were soon discovered in the neitthborfng 
woods, in considerable numberi^ \ and apprt^TieuiiihmH 
were entertained that an attack would bi^ made on Nom§ 
of the exposed towns^ and they were MOon renllKi^di 
On the fourteenth of March, at break of day, A large body 
of the enemy, fell upon Northampton— broke throuf(h the 
surrounding palisades at three pointi— Mat on Are ten 
buildings, and killed and woun^lt'd eleven people | t)Ul 
by a prompt attack, by the trootii under major Treaty 
they were soon repulsed, and driven into the woodd* 
They then appeared before Hatfield; aod threatened an 
attack on that pUce. Maj. Savage immediately deta^^hed 
a company from Uadley, to ^tret^hen the prniioii mii¥ir 
captain Mosely, on which the eoemv withorew^ and mnm 
re-appeared at Northampton ; hot their latie tmrnlfm trim 
that place, seems to have cooled their arilor and th^y mnm 
drew ofL Soon after, a party of the enemy Mppmt^ ai 
We^eld, where tbey woooded mm man^ an^l imk a 
SBall qoantity of com. 

On the twrnly aixtb of Mwchf a ntunl^tr itf p^m^U 
firofli LongMeadofr, brioji; on ikeir way to MUm4 pt$Mk 
wordup m Hfrim^^UL, e^mied kf a paHy t4 m^Mtrff 
wcffT altar ked aod tfr# kilkd and m¥^m w m$ t4tf4^ Am 
Hkt mJUMck wMs muide hmm the wmi^ hmi^ri^ Hm fmAs 
Urn etrort aiiwifc4 liltfe fni»^t:t!im^i iw^ wtmm W^ 
ittnr cinMfcs bllimg f ^ €m4^ 

aMvu wme 'Miatt^s vy Hmtt laMnaai^ nnff w^si^^i^^^v PMVy M- 
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margin of the swamps badly woanded by Indian haix^hets^ 
some of whom died after being conveyed to their places 
of residence. 

After this affair at Longmeadow^ parties of the In- 
dians were discovered, hovering in the woods, in the vi- 
cinity of Springfield. Captain Holyoke of that place, 
was sent out with a party to scour the country, and after 
a close search came up with, and surprised a small body 
of Indians near Connecticut river ; three were killed, 
and one mortally wounded, escaped by swimming to an 
island; another was captured and carried to Spring- 
field. 

In the beginning of April, a number of the inhabitants 
of Hadley, who had gone down the river to Hoccanum, 
under a small guard, for the purpose of tillage, ventured out 
some distance from the guard, and a part to the summit of 
mount Holyoke, to view the surrounding country from the 
peak, so noted at this day. A party of Indian^ rushed 
upon them, and killed two of the number on the mount. 
Deacon Goodman, having proceeded some distance in a 
different direction, to view the inclosures of his field, 
was also killed. The Indians soon after this affair, re- 
tiring into the more northern woods, part of the forces 
at Hadley, and in the vicinity, were ordered to another 
part of the country under majors Savage and Treat. 

During these early incursions of the enemy, the prime 
leader of the war, Philip had not been seen, nor was it 
certainly known where he quartered during the winter 
season. As a price had been set upon his head, he seems 
to have been cautious of exposing himself to capture, 
and probably he did not fully rely on the faithfulness of 
his allied sachems, some of whom, it appears, began to 
exhibit a little impatience at the distresses brought upon 
them, as they conceived, by his plans. By a Natick In- 
dian sent among the enemy about Brookfield, at the close 
of 1675, information was obtained that Philip was then 
near Albany, probably with the design of engaging the 
Mohawks in the war ; and that the Hadley Indians were 
posted in the woods, between that place and Connecticut 
river, and began to show symptoms of disaffection to- 
wards the chief. Some accounts however, state that Phil- 
ip spent the winter among the Canada Indians^ who 
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he flattered himself would join him in the spring. Prob- 
ably he visited both places ; but if his plan was to gain 
over the Mohawks^ he was disappointed; for in the fol- 
lowing summer they commenced hostilities against some 
of his allies^ and killed a considerable number. 

But however this may be, it is certain the powerful chief 
was far from giving up the contest with the English. In 
the month of May, he was found at the head of a pow- 
erful force in the northern part of Massachusetts, occu- 
pying the country in detached parties, from Wachuset 
hill in what is now Princetown, to Northfield and Deer- 
field, on Connecticut river; but considerable numbers 
were still in, and about Narraganset, ravaging the ad- 
jacent English settlements. 

Harrassed by the English, and disappointed as the In- 
dians had been by the failure of Conanchet, in procuring 
seed corn, for planting the lands on the Connecticut river^ 
they resolved to avail themselves of the shad, salmon and 
other fish which, in vast quantities ascended the river in 
the spring season, for their present as well as future sup- 
ply. For this purpose several large bodies took up po- 
sitions at the falls, and narrow passes of the streams in the 
neighborhood of the line of country occupied by Philip^sl 
forces. 

No river in New England afforded a greater abundance 
of fish than the Connecticut ; and no place on the river 
presented a more favorable station for taking them, than 
the falls between the present towns of Gill and Monta- 
gue. Many of our present inhabitants will recollect the 
time when upwards of five, thousand shad have been 
taken in a day, by dipping nets at Burnham's rock, at that 
place. This rock was situated at the pitch of the cata- 
ract, and none but the most skilful watermen attempt^ 
ed to navigate a light canoe or batteau to it ; and even 
by these the task was considered extremely dangerous. 
It was approached from above by a delicate use of the 
paddle, and an eye that could measure a mite, and resolve 
compound forces at a glance. A deviation of a few de- 
grees in steering, was certain to plunge the adventurer 
down the rugged cataract, in which case, drowning 
must ensue. The rock is now covered by the water, 
raised by a lofty dam, constructed below, for the purpose 
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of diverting the stream from its natural course^ iuto a 
canal. The river for some distance above^ flowing 
smoothlyin a southwest direction^ makes a sudden turn to 
the northwest, about half a mile above the fall, and curv- 
ing to the right assumes nearly a north course; here it 
meets with a chain of rocks, stretching across the whole 
channel, crowned by two rocky islands, and falls ab- 
ruptly forty or fifty feet into a cavity, in wild confusion. 
Continuing its boiling course a short distance it receives 
Fall rivevy a. small stream from the north, then making a 
sharp flexure to the left, and passing over a smaller bar 
some distance below, and several islands, it takes its usual 
southerly course a little below Deerfield river. By the 
erection of the dam, for the accommodation of the canal, 
the cataract has lost much of its original wildness, but 
nothing of its sublimity, and is visited as a curiosity. 

Several hundred Indians had taken station on elevated 
ground, on the right bank of the river at the head of the 
fall ; a smaller party occupied the opposite bank, and 
another was stationed at what is now called Smeaffg islandf 
upwards of a mile below. As the English forces at Hadley 
and the adjapent towns, were not at this time very numer- 
ous, the Indians considered themselves little exposed to 
an attack, and had become remiss in guarding their station. 
Two lads, Stebbins and Gilbert, who had been taken 
prisoners on the river below, and carried to the falls, for- 
tunately escaped, and informed the English of the posi* 
tions and remissness of the Indians. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, it was determined tm 
collect a force from Springfield, Northampton, Hadley^ 
and Hatfield, and strike at the enemy at the falls. About 
one hundred and sixty mounted men assembled at Hatfield, 
under captain Turner of the colony troops, as commander, 
and captain Holyoke, of the Springfield, and ensign Ly- 
man, of the Northampton militia, and under the direction 
of two skilful guides, commenced their march for the falls, 
in the evening of the 17th of May — the distance about 
twenty miles. 

Passing the ruins of Deerfield, and the river at the 
northerly part of the meadow in that town, they were 
heard by a lodge of Indians, seated at what i^s now called 
Cheaps ide^ a small disuince below the place where the 
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English forded. The Indians immediately turned out 
and examined the usual place of crossing, but finding no 
trail, they concladed the noise proceeded from moose 
wading the river, and i*eturned to their lodge. Eluding 
these Indians, Turner continued his march into what is 
now Greenfield meadow, and passing Green river and a 
trackless forest of about four miles, halted on elevated 
land, a small distance west of fall river, about half a mile 
from the Indian camp at the falls, where his men dis« 
mounted and left their horses, tied to saplings, under a 
small guard. 

Day was now about to dawn, but all was still in the 
Indian camp. Preparations for the attack were momen« 
tary, and the march was promptly commenced ; crossing 
Fall river, and climbing up an abrupt hill, the English 
pushing rapidly through an intervening wood, rushed 
upon the back of the camp and found the Indians in a 
profound sleep, without even a watch. Roused from their 
slumbers by the sudden roar of musketry, they fled to-* 
wards the river, vociferating Mohawks ! Mohawks ! be- 
lieving this furious enemy was upon them* Many leaped 
into their canoes, some in the hurry forgetting their pad" 
dies, and attempting to cross, were shot by the Engl is b| 
or precipitated down the dreadful cataract and drowned^ 
while others were killed in their cabins or took shelter 
under the shelving rocks of the river bank, where they 
were cut down by their assailants without much resist^ 
ance* Captain holyoke is said here to have dispatched 
five with his own sword ; nor did the soldiers evince lesi 
activity ; all performed their duty in a most gallant man" 
ner^ and the affair was soon over, with the loss of only 
ime man on the part of the assailants. The loss of tha 
Indians was severe ; one hnndred were left dead on tba 
groimd, and one hundred and forty were seen to past 
down ^e cataract, bot one of whom escaped drowoft^ 
JL few gained the opposite shore, and joined their com" 
panions oo Hiat side. The whole loss as Was afterwardi 
acknowledged^ amounted to aboat three hundred of all 
descriptions ; ammig whom were many tA their [nrincipal 
•achems.^ 

Having thus effected his object^ collected his men^ a«d 

18 
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destroyed the Indian cabins^ Tarner commenced hi» 
march towards the horses. At this time a party of In- 
dians were seen crossing the river a little above the fait 
and twenty brave fellows volunteered to attack Ihem ; but 
they were soon forced to retire^ and with some difficulty 
reached the main body. Another party of the enemy about 
this time who had arrived from below^ attacked the guard 
left with the horses ; but they were driven back into the 
woods^ on the arrival of the main body. Having recov- 
ered and mounted the horses^ Turner commenced his 
inarch for Hatfield ; Holyoke^ with a part of the force 
covering the rear. By this time the Indians from the 
east side c^the river^ had joined those at Smead^s island^ 
crossed over and were advancing on the left and rear of 
the English ; Holyokc received them with resolution^ and 
often beat them back ; in one of these conflicts his horse 
was shot down^ on which the Indians rushed up to seize 
liim^ but drawii^ his pistols, he shot the foremost, which 
checked the others, and one oS his men coming up to his 
aid^ he escaped their grasp. By a captive^ tibie English 
bad been informed that Philip was at this time approach- 
ing with a thousand Indians. This, with several attacks 
in different directions, produced a panic among the men^ 
and the main body at length fell into confusion, and sep- 
arated into several parties under different leaders. A 
thickly covered morass, commencing in the vicinity of 
the falls, extended along the left flank of ttie retreating 
troops, neariy to Green river, affording a cover for the en- 
emy. Attempting to cross this, one of the retreating par- 
ties was cut off by the Indians, who had previously gained 
it ;-— another party got bewildered, and straggling from 
the direct course, was taken prisoners, and as afterwards 
ascertained, put to death by burning. Captain Turner 
at the bead of the van, was much enfeebled by a previous 
sickftess, and unable to act with his usual vigor, or, with 
his disordered troops, to afford aid to the rear ; at lengthy 
with much difficulty he reached Green river, where the 
enemy came up and attacked him as he was passing over^ 
and he fell by a shot. Captain Holyoke, who then com* 
manded, continued the retreat through the meadow hta- 
dttring Green river, and crossing a pine plain, and Deer- 
field river, entered the meadow in that town, hard pressed 
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hj tbe Inclian|^ and after sustaining several warm attacks, 
arrived at HatfieU with the loss of thirty eight men. 

Captain Turner was from Boston^ and was noted as a 
brave officer. Owing to bodily weakness from his recent 
sickness^ he could with difficulty manage his horse. Capt* 
Holyoke Jiad been recently commissioned in the militia, 
and though be had seen little service, exhibited great 
skill as well as daring bravery throughout the day. The 
most fatal part of the retreat lay across the present town 
of Greenfield, to the north of the extended swamp, lying 
north of the old meeting house. Gapt. Turner is sup- 
|)Osed to have fallen in Greenfield meadow, near the 
mouth of tb« brook, on which now stands Nash's mill, 
where his body was afterwards found by a scouting party 
of English. The Indians followed Holyoke to the viU 
lage now called the JBor^, at the south end of Deerfield 
meadow.* 

A case of individual suffering occured in this expedi^ 
tion which deserves notice. Mr. Jonathan Wells, of 
Hatfield, one of the twenty who remained in the rear 
when Turner began his march from the falls, soon after 
mounting his hors^ received a shot in one of his thighs, 
which had previou^ been fractured and badly healed, 
and another shot wounded his horse. With much diffi- 
culty he kept his saddle, and after several narrow escapes, 
joined the main body just at the time it separated into 
several parties, as has been related. Attaching himself 
to one that was making towards the swamp on the left, 
and perceiving the enemy in that direction, he altered his 
route, and joined another party flying in a different direc- 
tion. Unable to keep up with the party, he was soon 
left alone, and not long after fell in with one Jones, who 
was also wounded. The woods being thick and the day 
cloudy, they soon got bewildered, and Wells lost his 
companion ; and after wandering in various directions, 
accidentally struck Green river, and proceeding up the 
stream, arrived at a place, since called the country farms^ 
in the northerly part of Greenfield. Passing the river, 
and attempting to ascend an abrupt hill, bordering the in^ 

'*' As tbe cataract where Turner cut off the Indians has not received an appro- 
priate name, that of Tumer'^s Falls is suggested, in commemoration of that officer, 
as well as for convenience. In a geological communication in Sillima&^s Scientifie 
JoursaL, by the Key. K. Hitchcock, the name is alreadj adopted. 
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terval west, lie fell from his horse exhafisted. After 
lying senseless some time, he revived ariM found his faith- 
ful animal standing by him ; making him fast to a tree, 
he again lay down to rest himself, but finding he should 
not be able to remount, he turned the horse loose, and 
making use of his gun as a crutch hobbled up the river, 
directly opposite to the course he ought to have taken. 
His progress was slow and painful, and being much an- 
Boyed by musquetoes, towards night he struck up a fire, 
which soon spread in all directions, and with some diffi- 
culty he avoided the flames. New fears now arose ; the 
fire, he conjectured, might guide the Indians to the spot, 
and he should be sacrificed to their fury. Under these im- 
pressions he divested himself 4*f his ammunition, that it 
might not fall into their hands — bound up his thigh with 
a handkerchief, and staunched the blood, and composing 
himself as much as possible, soon fell into a sleep. Prob- 
ably before ibis, he had conjectured that he was pursuing 
a wrong course, for in a dream he imagined himself be- 
wildered, and was impressed with the idea that he must 
turn down the stream to find his home. The rising of 
the sun the next morning, convinced him that his sleep- 
ing impressions were correct — that he had travelled^rrwre, 
instead of towards Hatfield, and that he was then further 
from that place than the falls, where the action took place. 
He was now some distance up Green river, where the 
high lands closed down to the stream. Reversing his 
course, he at length regained the level interval in the 
tipper part of Greenfit Id, and soon found a foot path 
which led him to the trail of his retreating comrades ; 
this he pursued to Deerfield river, which, with much dif- 
ficulty, he forded, by the aid of his gun ; ascending the 
bank he laid himself down to rest, and being overcome 
with fatigue, he fell asleep ; but soon awaking, he di^s- 
covered an Indian making directly towards him, in a ca- 
noe. Unable to flee, and finding his situation desperate^ 
he presented his gun, then wet and filled with sand and 
gravel, as if in the act of firing; the Indian leaving his 
own gun, instantly leaped from his canoe into the water^ 
escaped to the opposite shore and disappeared. Wells 
now concluded he should be sacrificed by others, who he 
knew were but a small distance down the river ; but de- 
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tertnining if possible to elude them, lie gained an adjacent 
swamp, and secreted himself under a pile of drift wood* 
The Indians were soon heard in search of him« travers- 
ing the swamp in all directions, and passing over the 
drift wood ; but lying close, he fortunately avoided dis- 
covery, and after they had given up the search and left the 
place, he continued his painful march through Deerfield 
meadows. Hunger now began to prey upon him, and 
looking about he accidentally discovered the skeleton of 
a horse, from the bones of which he gathered some ani- 
mal matter, which he eagerly devoured, and soon after 
found a few birds eggs, and some decayed beans, which 
in some measure allayed the craviags of nature, and ad- 
ded to his strength. Passing the ruins of Deerfleld at 
dusk, he arrived the next morning at Lathrop's battle- 
ground, at Bloody Brook, in the south part of Deerfleld, 
where he found himself so exhausted that he concluded 
he must give up further efforts, lie down and die. But 
after resting a short time and recollecting that he was 
within about eight miles of Hatfield, his resolution re- 
turned, and he resumed his march over pine woods, then 
smoking with a recent fire; here he found himself in great 
distress from a want of water to quench his thirst, and 
almost despaired of reaching his approximated home. But 
once more rousing himself, he continued his route and 
about mid-day, on Sunday reached Hatfield, to the inex- 
pressible joy of his friends, who bad supposed him dead. 
After a long confinement, Mr. Wells' wound was healed^ 
and he lived to an advanced age^ a worthy member of the 
town. 

The Rev. Hope Atherton, minister of Hatfield^ also 
shared in the expedition under captain Tomer, of which 
he went out chaplain. In the confusion of the retreat, he 
was separated from the troops and lost in the woods ; 
afler wandering at random until next morning, despairing 
of finding the route home^ be came to the resolution of de- 
liyering himself to the enemy^ and the next day approach- 
ii^ a party, by signs he offertd himself as a prisoner ; 
kity unaccountable as it may appear^ they refused to re- 
ceive him. When he approached and called to them, 
they fled from his presence and none effered to molest 
him^ or di^^cov^ed the least hostility ; fear seemed ntber 
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to predominate^ and Mr. Atherton was left to his own fate, 
tn this strange dilemma, he determined^ if possible^ to 
find the river, and follow it to Hatfield. This he effected^ 
and after a devious march of several days, of uncommon 
fatigue, hunger and anxiety, was restored to his people. 
This singular conduct of the Indians, was attributed to 
some of theij* religious superstitions. Probably Mr. Ath* 
erton's dress indicated his profession ; and having some 
knowledge of the sacredness of his office, these supersti- 
tious notions led them to consider him as a superior be- 
ing.* 

In consideration of the important service rendered by 
the men who fought under captains Turner and Holyoke, 
the government of Massachusetts afterwards granted them 
and their successors^ the township of Bernardston^ at first 
called Fall-town. 

The destruction of the enemy at the falls, was a heavy 
tax on the numerical force of Philip, and a serious em- 
barrassment to his project for laying in supplies of pro- f! 
visions for future subsistence. But his resentment was 
roused, and he determined to retort upon the English the 
injuries he had sustained. On the 30th of May, six hun- 
dred Indians appeared at Hatfield, and rushed suddenly 
into the place^ twelve unfortified buildings were immedi* 
ately fired, and several palisaded dwelling houses vio- 
lently attacked, and bravely defended by a few people. 
Fart of the Indians pushed into the meadow and attacked 
the people at their labor ; twenty five resolute young men 
crossed the river from Hadley, and rushing upon the In- 
dians, killed five or six at the first discharge^ and dashing 
on through their fire, broke and drove them back to the 
village, from which the whole body were at length forced 
to retire, without effecting a complete destruction of the 
place ; but they drove off a large number of sheep and 
cattle. The Hadley volunteers lost five of their number^ 
and the Indians twenty five. 

Finding the enemy determined on devastating the up- 
per towns on the Connecticut, the governments of Mas- 

* For the principal facts relating^ to the adventures of these two gentlemen, I 
am indebted to the appendix in " WiUiams^ Redeemed Captive^'*'* by the Rev. 
John Taylor, who obtained his materials from an attested copy by Mr. Wells, given 
iiubaequently to the affair, and from a paragraph of a sermon^ delivered by Mr. 
Atherton to hi6 congregation, the eabbath after his retnrn. 
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gachusetts and Connecticut, ordered forces to march for? 
their protection. Major Talcot of Connecticut, with two 
Imndred and fifty English and two hundred Mohegan 
and Pequot Indians, marched from Norwich through the 
Wabaquasset and JSTipmuctr countries, to Brookfield, de* 
stroying on his route the com and deserted cabins of tho 
Indians, and killing and capturing a considerable num- 
ber. At Brookfield, he was to have been joined by a body 
of Massachusetts forces, from the eastern part of the col- 
ony, under captain Henchman ; but the latter being bu- 
sily employed in various attacks upon the enemy lying 
about Lancaster, did not arrive in season, and Talcot 
pressed on to Northampton, where he took quarters about 
the eighth of June. On the route his troops suffered se- 
verely from a deficiency of provisions ; from this circum- 
stance, and the extent of country passed over, it has been 
distinguished by the name of the long or hungry march. 

The arrival of Talcot's force at Northampton, was 
opportune ; for at that time, the enemy had resolved on a 
grand effort against the English post at Hadley, then under 
the command of captain Swain. The attack was made early 
on the morning of the twelfth of June, by about seven 
hundred Indians. In the preceding night they approached 
the town, laid an ambuscade at the southern extremity, and 
advanced the main body towards the other, and at day 
light the attack was commenced with great spirit ; but 
the English turning out, received them at the palisades. 
The Indians gained possession of a house at the north 
end of the street, and fired a bam, but were in a short 
time driven back with loss. The attack was renewed on 
other points, and the Indians though warmly opposed, 
appeared determined on carrying the place ; but a dis- 
charge of a peice of ordnance checked their fury, and their 
ambuscade failing of its object, which was to attack the 
people who might be driven from the village, they drew 
off. Major Talcot, at Northamjrton, hearing the attack^ 
harried on, passed the river, and joining the Hadley 
forces, preci{Htated the Indians into the woods. Only 
two or three men were lost by the English ; the enemy's 
was not ascertained. 

A carious circumstance occurred in this attack. When 
tlie people were m great consteraatioH, and rallying to 
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oppose the Indians, a man of a venerable aspect, difi*ering 
from the inhabitants in his apparel, appeared, and assum- 
ing command, arrayed them in the best manner for de- 
fence, evincing much knowletlge of military tactics ; and by 
his advice and example, continued to animate the men 
throughout the attack. When the Indians drew off the 
stranger disappeared and nothing further was heard of 
him. Who the deliverer was, none could inform or con- 
jecture ; but by supposing, as was common at that day, 
that Hadley had been saved by its guardian angel. It 
will be recollected that, at this time, the two judges Whal- 
ley and Goffe, were secreted in the village, at the house 
of the Rev. Mr. Russel. The supposed angel was then 
no other than general Goffe, who seeing the village in 
imminent danger, put all at risk, left his concealment, 
mixed with the inhabitants, and animated them to a vig- 
orous defence. Whalley being then superanuated^ pro- 
bably remained in his secluded chamber.* 

Not long after the repulse of the enemy at Hadley^ 
captain Henchman arrived with the Massachusetts forces, 
and formed a junction with those under Talcot. With 
this combined force, it was now determined to advance 
up the Connecticut towards Northfieild« and drive the 
Indians from their fishing, and other stations^ and destroy 
the stores they had collected in that quarter. The march 
was made in two columns, one on each side of the river; 
the Massachusetts forces on the east, and those of Con- 
necticut on the west. The two columns reached Tumer^s 
falla^ without seeing an Indian, and scouting parties tra- 

* Hutchinson in his History of Massachusetts, as well as the historians who 
have followefl him, fix the attack; in which Goffe appeared, on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1675, wheu the peopie were assembled for public worship, on a fast day. 
But it does not appear from Hubbari's " J^arrative of the War^'*'* published in 
1677, that an attack was made on Hadley at the time stated by Hutchinson, 
On the 19th of October, 1675, he notices an attack on Hatfield^ and as this town 
was then included within the limits of Hadley, it is possible this may be the pe- 
liod at which Goffe appeared^ as stated in the text ; and no other attack on Had- 
ley 18 noticed by him, excepting that of July 12th. 1676 ; but neither of these 
dales will correspond with September 1st, 1675, given by Hutchinson, i hat 
Hubbard, who wrote his narrative from facti collected during the war^ and pal>' 
llshed it immediately after, should have wholly omitted to notice an attack at the 
time mentioned by Hutchinson, would be extraordinary. Besides the accuracy 
of his narrative was attested by a committee, deputed to examine it, by the gov- 
ernor and council of Massachusetts in March, 1677 ; and they say the author 
'* has faithfully and truly performed the same." From this view of the case them 
it is, at least probable,* that Hutchinson as well as subsequent hbtorians, have 
mutatild the tine wb«B Gkffe appeared in the attack on Hadley. 
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versed the country bigher up the river ; but none of th(^ 
enemy were observed. Considerable quantities of ftsh 
and other articles of food, stored in cellars, were found 
and destroyed* Scouts also traversed the woods through 
which captain Turner retreated, after his attack at the 
falls ; one of whom found the body of that unfortunate 
oflScer on the bank of Green river, where he fell as has 
been related. Several places were found, where the In- 
dians glutted their vengeance, in torturing and burning 
the unfortunate men captured from Turner, and the fatal 
stakes, to Which they had been tied, were still standing 
to mark the ferocity of the enemy. A heavy storm of 
rain commencing, the troops returned down the river. 
Talcot proceeded to the Narraganset country, capturing 
on his route large numbers of Indians. Nor was Hench- 
man inactive on his return ; he swept the woods on his 
route— destroyed the Indian lodges, and captured several 
parties that fell in his way. By these spirited exertions^ 
the frontier towns on the Connecticut, were in some mea- 
sure relieved from the incursions of the enemy ; but thtt 
war continued to rage in the Plymouth quarter^ to which 
Philip with a considerable force had now returned. 

But before he left the northern quarter, the Mohawkt 
commenced hostilities against his allied forces. Thu 
cause of the war with these Indians, is stati^d to hava 
been the following. Philip having, in vain solicited ths 
Mohawks to join him against the English, contrived a 
plan, which he flattered himself would effect his design. 
Meeting a small party of these people in the woods, to 
the westward of Connecticut river, he dispatched them^ 
as he supposed, and reported that the murder was perpe^ 
trated by the English ; one of the Indians who was sup-* 
posed to be dead, so far recovered as to be able to returc^ 
Jbome, and inform his brethren who was the real perpetrator. 
The Mohawks were immediately roused to vengeance $ 
and a force soon marched to New England, and falling 
•n one of Philip's allied tribes, killed about fifty, and des^ 
troyed their haunt. This occurred prior to the attack at 
the falls by captain Turner. 

Thus hunted and attacked in every direction, and 
straitened for provisions, the Indians became disheartenedj 
lti;ge parties continued to Jcetura to Narrsgaas^ snAf tkm 
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adjacent country^ and many came in and surrendered to 
the English. But the war continued to rage in the Plym- 
outh quarter^ where the veteran captain Church, now per- 
formed the most gallant serviceis. He penetrated the In- 
dian country, destroyed threir lodges, captured their 
women and children, killed their warriors, and spread 
desolation and terror, far and wide. ^ 

Philip, though unable to find a place of safety, still 
kept up his haughty spirit, and disdaining submission, 
continued his hostilities, with persevering energy. His 
allies who held out at the northward, were less active, 
and began to flee in various directions, and th^/ people on 
Connecticut river, now found some respite from blood and 
carnase. 

Major Talcot after his return from his expedition up 
the Connecticut, having recruited his force, was ordered 
to take a station at Westfield, in Massachusetts, and 
seize any opportunity that might offer, for attacking the 
fugitives. Not long after his arrival at that place, the 
trail of about two hundred Indians wks discovered in the 
vicinity, shaping towards the^ Hudson. Talcot immedi- 
ately took the trail, and pressed on to overtake tfae Indians^ 
and on the third day, discovered them encamped on the 
west bank of Housatonic river, in the most perfect secu- 
rity. Being late in the day, he resolved to postpone an 
at^ck, until next morning, and drawing back, lay upon 
his arms in the most profound silence. Towards the 
dawn of day, forming his troops into two divisions, one 
to pass the river below the Indians, make a detour, and 
attack them in their rear, while the other was to ap- 
proach by a direct route opposite to their camp, and open 
a fire across the river the moment the attack commenced 
on the opposite side. The plan was partially frustrated. 
One of the Indians left the camp in the nighty and pro^ 
ceeded down the river fi r the purpose of taking fish, and 
as the troops who had crossed the river, as had been oi'- 
dered, were advancing to the attack, he discovered them, 
and gave the usual (ry, Jiicanux ! •Siwanux ! on which 
he was instantly shot. Talcot, now opposite to the Iih 
diau camp, hearing the report, instantly poured in- a vol- 
ley, as the Indiana were risirg fi-om their slumbers. A 
complete pamc ensued^ and tney lied in contusion into 
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ilie woods, followed by Ttdcot, and rnont who f «eiinf d 
the first fire, made good ihoir retrf^iit« Thci dlvUioii W* 
low was too far distant to share in the vit^tory. Twi^nly 
five Indians were loft on the ground^ and twenty wev© 
made prisoners, and among the former wan the fiai^h^m uf 
Quaboag. Talcot lost but one, and he a IVfoheffan.^ 

Soon after this afiair, most of the remaining Nliimueki 
Nasbaway, Hadley, Springfield/ and Pocumtudk In- 
dians fled fi*om their stations^ either to the Mohekn<nnueki| 
on the Hudson, the PennarookH, on the Merrima(3ki or to 
Canada, and a few joined the Schaghtiooken^ at tbi 
mouth of Hoosac river, in the province of New York. 

Meanwhile the war continued in the Month eaiit amvi§^v 
of New England, under the defiperata Philip \ mi ihi 
gallant Church and other offlcem pve him little rai9t» 
He was hunted and driven from bhi covert place(k»« bin 
chief men, wife and cliildren killed or captured, but h% 
still continued firm, and secreting bimneli with a Mmall 
force in the recesses of deep swamps, refitned to MUbmti^« 
At length an Indian, wbo^e brother bail been dbot by 
Philip for urging bim to make peace, brmigbt intellinpt'fK^ 
to captain Cborcb, wbo wa« in ttbode blatid, tbat tbi» 
chief was in a swamp in moant Hiii»e o< ck, and (ihnfch 
immediately resolved to try Ms skill opon hiio. With * 
small company of Eoglisb^ and a otimber 0( (fUmAiy In^ 
diaos, accompanied by several volaotoer a1lk4mtf Im {NMk 
sed over to tb^ main, and moAmAmtA by Vim lodbwi wbi» 
inmigiit the intellijgeiieey sooo nmctmd tbe swaiiw# ki 
which Philip was posted, witb a #::Msi4«rrbl# <^^| 

wkh the gfvnadf Cborcb fmmiA bis mtm m #«iUf»4«4 
mtAoTf fhuim^ an Emf^hhtmm Mmd Mm f#4MMi U$fij^(ttm¥f 
with mdtx» to tte uf$m siiy irbi» sfewM iitUmpi ik 
tscMfe. fnm tbe straaqiu Captaiii ii^Mmi^ ^Uk # pi^ff 
«ju 1m ftmtUatft Hm^ fsmuttf^ umA tmim Fbiti|^ si m^ 
^«m if dbjr^ Vkaxm^ mmiU Him ^^f^n^tm n nt bis 
tesyt y Cfao^li «rsi^ p^bi^ tm^^ m4t($^ ^t^Utm m ^i^MNt 

mftMdsi s«llQr liMia CM^^ 
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had now dawned^ and Philip on the report of the gnn«|. 
seized his petunk^ powder horn, and gun, left the swamp, 
and ran towards two of Church's enclosing chain of men; 
an Englishman levelled his piece against him, but it missed 
fire; his accompanying Indian, more fortunate, with a quick 
sight, sent two balls through the body of the chief, one 
piercing his heart, which laid him dead upon the spot. 
The important intelligence, was immediately communi- 
cated to Church, but he kept it to himself, intending to 
make it known after the remaining enemy were driven 
from their cover. A terrific voice, immediately thundered 
from the swamp, lootash / lootash ! it was from Anna- 
won, Philip^s chief captain, calling to his men to main- 
tain their ground. The English then rushed into the 
swamp, and charging closely, threw the Indians into con- 
fusion ; Annawon, with about sixty of his followers, made 
their escape, but one hundred and thirty were killed and 
captured. After the affair was over, Church communi- 
cated to his troops, the death of Philip, and repaired to 
the spot where he lay. He had fallen upon his face^ in a 
muddy spot of ground, from which he was drawn ; the 
head taken off, and the body left to be devoured by wild 
beasts. Thus fell this great chief, in a struggle, which, 
had it been in favor of a civilized people, by a civilized 
commander, and attended with success, would have im- 
mortalized his name. 

Remarking upon the fate of this chief, a historian says 
•— " The death of Philip in retrospect, makes different 
impressions from whr.t were made at the time of the 
event. It was then considered as the extinction of a vir- 
ulent and implacable enemy ; it is now viewed as the 
fall of a great warrior, a penetrating statesman, and a 
mighty prince. It then excited universal joy and congrat- 
ulation, as a prelude to the close of a merciless war ; it 
now awakens sober reflections on the instability of empire^ 
the peculiar destiny of the aboriginal race, and the 
inscrutable decrees of Heaven. The patriotism of the 
man was then overlooked in the cruelty of the savage; 
a little allowance was made for the natural jealousy of 
the sovereign, on account of the barbarities of the war- 
ior. Philip, in the progress of the English settlements, 
foresaw the loss of his territory^ and the extinctioa of hiis 
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isribe ; and made a mighty effort to prevent those calami 
ties. Our pity for his misfortunes^ would be still height- 
ened, if we conld rely on the tradition — ^ that Philip 
and his old men were averse to the war ; that Philip 
wept with grief, at the news of the first English who were 
killed ; and that he was pressed into his measures by the 
irresistible importunity of his young warriors.'^* 

Annawon, Philip's chief captain and counsellor^ was 
now at the head of the hostile Indians. He was an art- 
ful and long experienced warrior, and had often declared 
that the English should not take him while alive. After 
the defeat at the swamp where his commander was kil- 
led, he with fifty or sixty of his best men, took post in 
Squannaconk swamp, in the southeast part of Rehoboth. 
Several Indians from his camp were soon after captured, 
among whom was an Indian, with his daughter. By these 
Church was informed of the situation of Annawon's 
camp ; and by a stratagem, which none but the most dar- 
ing would have adopted, succeeded in capturing the 
whole without resistance. At the head of a small party, 
conducted by the captured Indian and his daughter, who 
it appears readily engaged in the attempt. Church, by 
a cautious approach in the evening, reached the edge of 
a rocky precipice, under which Annawon was encamp- 
ed, and made a critical examination of the position. A 
tree had been felled close under the precipice, and bough» 
placed against it, to form a sort of hut ; fires were burn- 
ing near, pots and kettles boiling and spits turning, load- 
ed with meat ; the fire arms stood near the foot of the 
rock, resting upon a poll, supported by crotches and cov- 
ered with a mat, t6 keep them dry ; the Indians were 
separated into three parties at small distances, surround- 
ed by a rude abbatis, and Annawon with his son lay re- 
posing very near the arms. 

Having viewed the camp sufficiently. Church and his^ 
party withdrew, and formed his plan for the surprise. In- 
formed by his guide, that no one was allowed to go out, 
or enter the camp, except by the precipice, he determined 
to make his effort in that direction. The guide and his 
daughter, with baskets upon their backs, as if bringing 
in provisions, were directed to precede Church and bits 

• Hollies, Vol. i. p. 434. 
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meft^ wliile the latter, close in the rear^ and covered by 
the shadows of the guides, were to descend the rocks. 
The descent was found to be difficult, . but by letting 
themselves down by the bushes, growing in the fissures 
x)f the rock, the party reached the bottom, without alarm- 
ing the Indians. Church, with a hatchet in his hand^ 
seized the arms at the feet ol Anna won, who starting up 
on end, cried out, Howah ! and despairing of an escape 
fell back in his couch. After the arms were secured, 
parties went to the other Indians, informing them their 
chief was a prisoner, and that if they would submit their 
lives should be spared ; the whole readily complied with 
the terms, and all appeared cheerful. Church now en- 
quired of Anna won what he had for supper ; for said be, 
I have come to sup with you. The chief in a loud voice 
ordered his women to prepare one, and enquired of his 
conqueror whether he would choose cow^ or horse heef ; 
Church replied, cow heef^ and the supper was soon pre- 
})ared, and all ate heartily. After suitable guards were 
posted, the Indians lay down and Church attempted a 
short repose, near his captured chief ; but neither slept ; 
some time had elapsed in silence, when Annawon rose 
from his couch and slowly retired into the woods. 
Church, apprehensive of some hostile design, drew near 
to Annawon's son, and prepared for the worst. Ai length 
the chief returned with a pack, placed it on the ground^ 
and falling on his knees, said — i^- Great* Captain, you 
have killed Philip, and conquered his country — I believe 
that I, and my company, are the last who war against 
the English ;. I suppose the war is ended by your 
means'^ — Then opening the pack, he di*ew out a belt, cu- 
riously wrought with wampum in various figures, of flow- 
ers, birds and beasts, which, when hung upon the cap- 
taints shoulders, reached to his feet. Another belt of 
wampum was next taken out^ wrought in the same man* 
ner, which was worn on the head of the warrior, hanging 
down the back, to which ivfo flags appended^ waving be- 
hind. A third, with a star, and edged with red hair^ 
was taken out, which when hung upon the neck, descended 
to the breast. These, with two horns of glared powder, 
and a red cloth blanket, constituting the royal dress of 
Philip, were presented to Captain Church, who, Anna- 
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wan said^ had ^^ won them, and he was happy in having 
an opportunity of delivering.'^* 

The remainder of the night was spent in free conversa- 
tion, in which the captured chief recounted his various 
exploits in the present, as well as former wars under 
Philip's father. The next d^ Church marched his 
prisoners to Taunton, where he joined those that had 
been captured when Philip was killed, arid had been or- 
dered to that town. Anna won, with another chief, was 
perfidiously put to death at Boston, iiot long alter. A 
few more exploits of captain Church, in which a nuttiber 
of the Indians were captured, and the few remaining 
tribes submitted, ended the war in this quarter. 

In this predatory war, it i« eiStimated that abouf six- 
hundred of the inhabitariy^ of New England were either 
killed in battle, or othervroe cut off by the enemy ; twelve 
or thirteen towns entirely' destroyed, and iabout six hun- 
dred buildings, chiefly dwelling' houses, consuin^d by 
fire.f Rarely was a family to' be fobnd, who had not 
lost some of its. members, or relation!^.' Dr. Trumbull 
estimates the loiss much greater. " The histories of those 
times,'' he observes, ^' rarely mention the bams, stores 
and out houses, burned ; and sometitnesi there is notice 
of the burning of part of a town, and of the buildings in 
such a tract, without a specification of the number, ^ All 
the buildings in Narraganset, from Providence to Ston-^ 
ington, a tract of about fifty miles, were burned, or other- 
wise destroyed by the enemy ; but the number is not men- 
tioned — The loss of buildings must therefore have been 
much greater than has been mentioned.'' And he (ion- 
eludes, that about one fencible man iti eleven was killed^ 
and every eleventh family burnt out : or, that an eleventh 
part of the whole militia^ and of all the buildings of the 
United Colovies^ were swept off by the war.J 

The war, though attended with great loss on the part 
of the Englisb, was not less disastrous to the Indians ; 
for they not only lost great numbers, but their lodges 
were destroyed;, and in short, their country conquered. 
Whether the contest might liave been avoided by the 
finglish remains a question of doubtful solution. That 

• Churches History of Philip's war, t HolmeS| Vol. i. p. 435. 

t HistoT/ eCCoiwectictit, Vol. i, pp. 350, 351. 
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ihej were averse to it, and had avoided any new cause of 
complaint on the part of the Indians, is obvious from a 
view of the history of prior events. The opinion there- 
fore of many of the people of the present day^ '^ that the 
lands in JVew England, were taken from the natives by 
force, and that the war %n the part of Philip was jttst ; 
is to be embraced with some limitation. In most cases, 
the first settled towns were purchased of the sachems, 
residing at the places selected by the English. In many 
old towns, deeds given by them are now extant, contain- 
ing considerations for the lands sold, though generally of 
little value. To prevent injustice, the purchasers were 
restricted by government. In Massachusetts none were 
allowed to take deeds of the Indians, excepting under 
certain conditions; and Plymouth colony put similar 
checks upon their people. GdHbrnor Winslow in a letter 
dated Marshiield, May 1st. 1676, makes the following 
statement. ^^ I think I can clearly say, that before the 
present troubles broke out, the English did not possess 
one foot of land in this colony, but what was fairly ob- 
tained by honest purchase of the Indian proprietors i 
Kay, because some of our people are of 4. covetous dis- 
position, and the Indians are in straits, easily prevailed 
with to part with their lands, we first made a law that 
none should purchase, or receive of gift, any lands of the 
Indians without the knowledge and allowance of our 
Court, and a penalty of a fine of five pounds per acre, 
for all that should be so bought or obtained. And lest 
yet, they should be streightened, we ordered that mount 
Hope, Pocasset, and several other necks of land in the 
Colony, because most suitable and convenient for them^ 
should never be bought out of their hands. And our 
neighbors at Rehoboth and Swanzy, although they 
bought their lands fairly of this Philip and his father, 
and brother, yet because of their vicinity, that they might 
not trespass upon the Indians, did at their own cost set 
up a very substantial fence quite across that great neck 
between the English and Indians, and paid due damage, 
if at any time any unruly horse or other beast broke in 
and trespassed. And for divers years last past (that all 
occasion of offence in that respect, might be prevented) 
the English agreed with Philip and his, for a certain sum 
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yearly, to maintain the said fence^ and secure themselves. 
And if at any time they brought complaints before us^ 
they had justice impartial and speedily, so that our own 
people have frequently complained, that we erred on the 
other hand in shewing them our favor. *^* One question 
only relating to the titles remains, and this is, whether 
the sachems who executed the deeds, possessed full power 
to transfer the lands ? But this seems not to have been 
doubted at that time. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The termination of the war in the southern and wes- 
tern quarter of New England, relieved the inhabitants 
from a bloody enemy, and they soon re-occupied their 
abandoned settlements with the flattering hopes of enjoy- 
ing them in peace and tranquility. But hostilities which 
had extended along the sea-coast into Main, still contin- 
ued, and most of the settlements in that quarter, partook 
of the general calamity. The Massachusetts forces were 
now at liberty to turn their arms in that direction ; and 
captains Sill and Hawthorn, with two companies were 
sent to Cocheco, where they joined major Waldron at 
that place. At this time about four hundred Indians had 
assembled in the vicinity of the major's house, part of 
whom were Pennacooks, who had agreed on terms of 
peace, but now began to shew a hostile spirit. Sill and 
Hawthorn were desirous of itttacking them, but the ma- 
jor finally devised a plan to seize them by a stratagem. 
He proposed to the Indians a training, and sham fight 
the next day. With the forces he had with him, he was 
to join the two companies of Sill and Hawthorn, which 
were to form one party, and the Indians the other, and 
the latter agreed to the play. At the time appointed the 
parties met and Waldron, as commander, diverted them 
some time, and received their harmless fire; he then 
contrived to surround them, and closing in his troops^ 
changed his delusive coniiuct, seized and disarmed the 
whole without the loss of a maa. Wonalonset the chief^ 

• Hubbard's Narrative. • •? • ^' • t 
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with liis PenDacooks, and others who had agreed on th^ 

?eace, were released; the others being fugitives from 
^hilip, were retained prisoners, to the number of about 
two hundred, and afterwards sent to Boston, and seven 
or eight of their leaders hanged ; the remainder were sold 
into slavery in foreign parts. War still continued in the 
country farther east, and was attended with the less of 
many lives and much property. But in the spring of 
1678, a peace was concluded, and hostilities ceased ia 
that quarter. 

On Connecticut river, the settlers who had returned 
to their plantations, were still exposed to the exasperated 
enemy, who had fled from that part of the country, and 
they went to their labor with aims in their hands, under 
constant apprehensions of attacks; and an event soo^ 
occurred which evinced that these apprehensions w^rc 
not groundless. On the 19th September, 1677, about 
fifty Indians who had descended Connecticut river, 
fell upon Hatfield, as the people were raising a house, 
killed and captured about twenty, including among the 
latter, several women and children. On their return up 
the river the same day, they halted in the woods, eaM 
of the site of Deerfield village, at which place several 
people were employed in rebuilding their houses^ and 
detached a party to capture them. Entering the place 
at sunset, four men discovered the Indians, and fled to 
an adjacent swamp. John Root was fired upon and kiU 
led ; Serjeant Plympton, Quintin Stockwell and Benoni 
Stebbins were captured, bound and conveyed into the 
woods, where they joined the captives from Hatfield 
with the other Indians ; and after a march of about three 
miles the whole halted, and encamped in a thickset wood. 
£arly in the morning, resuming their march, they crossed 
the Connecticut near the mouth of Deerfield river, and 
crossing a second time at Turner's fklls, continued the 
march to Northfield west meadow, where they encamped 
the next night. Apprehending that they might be pur- 
sued by the English, they again crossed the river, and 
soon after recrossed to the west side ; and built a cabin, 
about thirty miles above Northfield,^ where they remained 

'* The manner of passing the river is not given in the account from wbicb thai 
in the text was obtained. Probably part of the Indiane ascended the river in light 
canoes^ and kept up with the main bodjr« 
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laometime. Meanwhile^ a party proceeded to Wachusrt 
bill itL Massachusetts^ to conduct a body of Indian wo* 
men and children, from that place to the Indian camp. 
Stebbins^ one of the Deeriield captives^ accompanying 
the party^ fortunately escaped^ and regained his home. 
On their return from Wachuset, about eighty women and 
children belonging to the Indians^ who had fled their 
country, were brought to the camp. In consequence of 
the escape of Stebbins, the prisoners were treated with 
severity, and threatened with burning at the stake. 

After a halt of fourteen days, the march was continued 
up the Connecticut, about two hundred miles above Deer- 
field, to a small river, called by the Indians the Squaro- 
matigf where they separated into two parties, and pro- 
ceeded over the highlands to lake Ghamplain, which was 
then frozen; and after some delay among the islands, 
reached Sorrel, where was a small French garrison. On 
the march the prisoners suffei^d great hardships, and 
were often threatened with death. Serjeant Plympton 
was actually burnt at the stake, when near Chamblee, 
and one Dickinson, from Hatfield, was compelled to lead 
him to the fatal spot. The ^surviving prisoners were 
taken to the Indian lodges in the neigliboring woods, op 
Bold to the French.* 

About a fortnight after the capture of the people at 
Hatfield and Deerfield, another party of Indians made 
an attack upon a mill in the upper part of Hadley ; but 
finding it defended by several spirited men, they drew off, 
beyond the reach of the shot — ^proposed a parley, and 
intimated that the prisoners taken at Hatfield, should be 
returned oa certain conditions ; but viewing their designs 
insiduous, the defenders of the mill^ continued their op^ 
position and the assailants withdrew. 

Finding the Indians still disposed to continue hostili- 
ties, the harrassed people of Deerfield once more aban- 
doned the place, and retired to the lower towns. As 
these incursions were known to be made by the fugitive 
Indians from Connecticut river, and the prisoners carried 
to Canada, the suspicion that the French were giving 
tbem aid no longer remained doubtful. 

* During the march, provisioiu becoming short, the Indians collected the fungus, 
Tulgularlj called touch ivood^ growing upon trees, wtiloh w«i frjed in beaT^s greese, 
aciid eaten for food. 
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Among the prisoners taken at Hatfield^ were the wivea 
of Benjamin Wait and Stephen Jennings. On learning 
that they had been conveyed to Canada^ the husbands 
made application to ihe governor of Massachusetts for 
commissions, authorizing them to proceed to that country, 
to attempt their ransom. These being obtained, Wait 
and Jennings commenced the adventurous journey, on the 
twenty fourth of October, 1677; and proceeded through 
the v^oods by Albany, to Schenectady, with the design 
of engaging a Mohawk for a guide. While making 
preparations for the journey, they were seized by the 
Dutch people, whose jealousy seems to have been excited, 
and sent to the governor of New- York. Actuated by 
more generous feelings, his excellency granted them lib- 
erty to proceed on their journey ; and they returned to 
Albany — engaged an Indian guide, and proceeded up the 
Hudson, thence through lake George to lake Champlain, 
carrying their canoe upon their backs over the portages ; 
and about the sixteenth of December, embarked and pro- 
ceeded down lake Champlain. Meeting with ice, they 
left the canoe and attempted to proceed on foot ; but as 
the lake was but partially frozen, they were compelled 
to return for their canoe, which they dragged some dis- 
tance over the ice, and again embarking, they after a dif- 
ficult passage, arrived at Chamblee, a French village of 
ten houses. At Sorrel a few miles below, Mrs. Jennings 
and four other captives w^ere found, at which place they 
had been left by the Indians, in pawn for liquor ; the 
other captives were in the woods not far distant, still in 
possession of the Indians. 

Unable to obtain the whole without authority from the 
French governor. Wait and Jennings proceeded to Que- 
bec, and through his aid, ransomed the captives ; but this 
^vi\s not accomplished without the payment of two hun- 
dred pounds to the Indians. 

Having tims coitipleted their business, the two gentle- 
men in the spring of 1678, set out on their return with 
the ransomed captives, and were generously furnished 
with a guard of French soldiers, by order of the gov- 
ernor. Their progress homewards was slow; sixteen 
dav- were spent on lake Champlain^ partly in hunting 
to procure the necessary provisions ; and in the early 
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part of the sommer^ they reached Albany, without auy 
adverse accident. From that place, they proceeded by 
Kinderhook to Westiield, where they were met by their 
friends with horses, and conveyed to Hatfield, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants. Probably this was the first 
tour performed by New England people through the 
lakes, so often traversed for similar purposes in the sub- 
sequent wars, and which became the grand theatre of 
military operations between the French and English in 
later times. 

Incursions on Connecticut river by the fugitive Indians, 
ended with the last attack on the mill at Uadley ; but the 
Indians lay in the woods not far from the frontiers, and 
further incursions were apprehended ; but in the latter 
part of the year, 1677, intimations were given, that they 
were ready to enter into a treaty of peace with the Eng- 
lish. The opportunity was seized, and commissioners 
convened at Northampton, to treat with such sachems as 
should meet them at that place. Major Treat, then dep- 
uty governor of Connecticut, attended with a guard of 
forty men, to join in the treaty, or to aid the towns on 
Connecticut river, should the Indians continue hostilities. 
It appears that but few of the sachems were present at 
the convention ; and to these, life, liberty and protection, 
and the enjoyment of the lands they should reoccupy 
were offered, provided they should remain subject to the 
English government, and deliver all captives in their pos- 
sesion. Little more was effected than the redemption of 
a few people, and the Indians were found unwilling to 
return to their old territory, and subject themselves to the 
laws of the English. 

This year Massachusetts and Connecticut, attempted 
to negotiate a treaty of friendship with the Mohawks, in 
the province of New York, and to engage them in the 
war against the eastern Indians. Major Pynchon oi 
Springfield, and Mr. Richards of Hartford, were intrusted 
with the business, and they proceeded to the Mohawk 
country, and were civily received ; but no treaty appears 
to have been agreed on, further than to engage the sa- 
chems to invade the country of the eastern Indians. And 
not long after a party marched to Amoskeag falls and 
C^neheco, where they attacked and killed several of their 
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old enemy^ against whom they entertained the most bit^ 
ter hatred. 

The Mohawks were allied to four other nations, or 
tribes, in the western quarter of the province of New 
York; and at this time, the whole force of the allied na- 
tions was estimated at two thousand one hundred and 
fi% fighting men.* The Tuscaroras afterwards joined 
the confederacy, making a sixth nation. By the French, 
the six nations were called Iroquois^ and the Mohawks 
were known to the Dutch, by the name oiMaquaM. The 
confederated nations were devoted to war and military 
glory, and held a sort of jurisdiction over many of the, 
neighboring tribes ; and in some instances received trib- 
ute from them. That they were hostile to Philip and his 
allies, was a most fortunate circumstance. Combined 
with him, the war would have been more distressing, if 
]iot fatal to the English. 

Hostilities having ceased in New England, the plan- 
ters once more returned to their deserted settlements on 
Connecticut river above Hatfield, and for sometime went 
on prosperously in rebuilding their houses, and enlarg- 
ing their plantations. The northerly towns in the west- 
erly part of Massachusetts, at this period, were Lancas*- 
ter, Brookfield, Norfehfield and Deerfield ; in New York, 
Albany and Schenectady. The latter was a favourable 
station for traflBcking with the Indians in furs, brought 
down Mohawk river. For several years the settlementg 
in New York, were principally confined to the Hudson 
and Mohawk; but the increase of population, from a 
variety of causes was slow. In 1678, that province con- 
tained but about twenty four towns, villages and parishes^ 
and the militia did not exceed two thousand. In the city 
af New York were three hundred and forty three houses, 
and about three thousand four hundred and thirty inhab- 
itants, and the place was protected by iori Jamesj a square 
work with stone ramparts and bastions, mounting forty 
six guns« 

The French about this time penetrated the country ly- 

^ The number of warriors in each tribe was as foUows : Mohawks, three hnn- 
*rcd — Oneidas, two hundred — Onondagoes, three hundred and fifty — Cajrugsis, 
5*irw hflttdre*— Senekas, one thousand. 

Kolmcs, (quoted frem Gh^Jmers,) VoK i. p. %^ 
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leg %n the waters of the great western laktiis^ and erected 
fortifications at Frontenac and Michilimackinac. In 1678^ 
n bark of ten tons was launched on lake Ontario^ and the 
following year^ another of sixty tons on lake Erie^ and as 
temporary fortification was erected at Niagara. The 
next year, M. de Salle built a fort on the river Illinois ; 
and in 1680, father Hennepin, ascended the Mississippi^ 
from the mouth of the Illinois, to the falls of St. Anthony fu 
from which place to its mouth, the river was traversed 
in 1682, by Salle, and the country taken possession otV 
in the name of the king of France ; but it had previously 
been explored by Marquette and Joliet in 1673, and seen 
by a party sent by Col. Wood of Virginia, in 1654, who 
descended the Ohio to its mouth. 

Flattering as were the prospects of New England on 
the conclusion of the war with the Indians, the frontier 
settlements did not long remain in tranquility, The ab- 
dication of king James and the accession of William and 
Mary to the throne of England in 1689, was followed by 
a war between that country and France, which soon ex- 
tended to their provinces in America, and a scene of blood 
and slaughter was again to open. 

Through the machinations of the baron Castine, diffi- 
culties had arisen with some of the eastern Indians, who 
in 1688, committed depredations at North Yarmouth. 
The seizure of the Indians by Major Waldron was not 
forgotten. Some who had been sold into slavery abroad, 
had found means to return home, and with impatience 
awaited an opportunity to revenge themselves. A con- 
federacy was formed by the Pennacooks and Pigwackets, 
and some others, to surprise Waldron and his neighbors 
at Dover. The place was then defended by five garri- 
soned houses, situated on each side of the river, in which 
the people generally secured themselves in the night. 
But as the Indians were frequently in the town for the 
purpose of trading with the people, no suspicions were 
entertained of their hostile plan, and the guards had be- 
come very remiss. 

The night of the twenty seventh of June, was chosen, 
for carrying their plan into execution. In the evening 
two Indian women were admitted into several of the gar^ 
risoned houses, which gave them an oppoirtunity of oh- 
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sen^ng the manner ia which the gates were opened. 
They informed major Waldron that a number of Indians 
would amve the next day to trade with him ; and an In- 
dian then at the house, hospitably entertained^ said to 
thie major^ while at supper^ " Brother, what would you 
do, if the strange Indians should come/^ Waldron re- 
plied, that he would assemble one hundred men by the 
motion of his hand. No suspicions however were ex- 
cited by these insinuations, and the family retired to re- 
pose. In a short time a large body of Indians entered 
the town; Waidron's gate was opened, and they rushed 
into bis room. Springing from his bed, and seizing his 
sword, he drove them back, but as he was returning for 
his gun, he was stunned by the stroke of a hatchet — 
drawn into his hall, and seating him in a ehair, they 
asked, " who shall judge Indians now V^ They then 
proceeded to torment him, by cutting his body and face 
in the most horrid manner; and at length despatched him, 
took the other people, pillaged the house, and sat it on 
fire. Several other houses were surprised, and burnt^ 
and the people captured, while others were effectually de- 
fended. The Indians at length left the town, having 
captured twenty nine, and killed twenty three people, 
and excepting those killed on the route, were carried to 
Canada, and sold to the French. Additional forces were 
soon after sent to this quarter, under majors Church and 
Swain, and several skirmishes took place ; but the ene- 
my committed other depredations. Hucking's fort at 
Oyster river, was taken and burnt, and most of the people 
killed. On the commencement of winter, their fury abat- 
ing, the English returned home. 

Count Frontenac, the governor of Canada, now deter- 
mined to push hostilities with vigor ; and Schenectady, 
Salmon falls and Casco, were next to sustain the shock. 
In the winter of 1690, he detached three parties of French 
and Indians to sack those places. That against Sche- 
nectady was attended with peculiar barbarity. The at- 
tack was made in the night of the eighth of February, by 
about three hundred ; and as the gates had been left open, 
they entered without opposition. Dividing into several 
parties, they assaulted the houses in all directions — 'set 
them on fire; or broke the doors and dragged the people 
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from their beds— ^murdering the wemen and casting the 
children jinto the flames^ and dashing them against the posts 
of the dodrs. Having completed their work of destruction^ 
and plundered the place, they commenced their march 
for Canada. Sixty persons perished by the hands of 
the enemy ; twenty seven were carried off, and the rest 
fled naked towards Albany through a deep snow, which 
fell that night; twenty five of whom lost their limbs 
through the severity of the weather. A party of young 
men from Albany, joined by a few Mohawks, pursued 
and captured twenty five. The enemy were commanded 
by D. Ailiebout, De Mantel, and Le Moyne^ French 
odBcers, from whom less barbarity should have been ex- 
pected. It should be remembered, however, that the 
Indians were not easily restrained ; probably a consider^ 
able proportion, consisted of those who had been driven 
from New England, at the close of Philip^s war, and 
still retained^ their resentment against the people of the 
New England colonies, without discriminating between 
their old enemy, and the frontier people^ in the province 
of New York. 

The expedition against Salmon falls, was commanded 
by Sieur Hertel, who effected his object with less barbar*. 
ity. With fifty two French, and twenty five Indians^ 
from Trois Rivieres, he surprized the place at day breaks 
on the eighteenth of March. The fortified houses were 
sometime defended with spirit, but at last compelled to 
surrender at discretion. About thirty people were kil* 
led, and fifty four made prisoners, the greater part of the 
latter, women and children. After plundering and burn* 
ing the place, Uertel retired and was pursued by one 
hundred and forty men, collected from the vicinity. At 
Wooster's river, a warm contest took plaoe, which lasted 
until night, with the loss of several on each side. Hertel 
on his march to the northward, met the third party, who 
were from Quebec; and joining their forces, they pro- 
ceeded fo Casco, and destroyed the fort and settlement 
at that place. On their return to Canada, an English pris- 
oner, one Robert Rogers, endeavouring to escape, was re- 
taken and most barbarously burnt to death,and several chil- 
dren were murdered on the march. One of the captives, 
by the name of Tuogood, made his escape in the follow- 

21 
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ibg manner. While one of the Indians^ holding his gnu 
under his arm, was preparing to bind him, Toogood 
tvrenched it from him, and stepping backwards, with the 
gan presented, kept the Indian from approaching, and at 
length escaped into the woods, and got safe to Cocheco ; 
the Indians afterwards called him JVogood. 

Several other incursions were not long after made into 
the eastern quarter, in which, many people were killed 
and some houses burn);. 

In July the same year, two companies under captains 
Wiswall and Floyd, being on a scout, discovered and fol- 
lowed a trail of Indians, and coming up with them at 
Wheelwright^s pond, in the present town of Lee, in New 
Hampshire, a severe engagement ensued for three hours. 
Both parties drew off — Wiswall, Floyd, serjeant Walker 
and twelve privates were killed, and several wounded. 
A short time after tliis affair, about forty people were 
killed between Lamprey river and Amesbury. 

Roused by these barbarities. New England and ]N eW 
Tork, resolved to attempt the conquest of Canada, and 
the French posts in Acadie. In 1690, a force accord- 
ingly embarked in eight small vessels, sailed to Port Royal, 
and captured the place without opposition. A naval 
force with a body of land troops, under sir William 
Phipps, proceeded up the St. Lawrence, and attempted 
to capture Quebec. The troops landed with some diffi- 
culty and the place was summoned to surrender ; but a 
reinforcement from Montreal, entering it, the attempt was 
given up, and Phipps returned to Boston,;with''the loss of 
several vessels, and a considerable number of troops. 
In the mean time a land army under general John Win- 
throp^ consisting of about one thousand Connecticut and 
New York troops, marched from Albany to the falls ou 
Wood creek, in the present town of Fort Ann, with the 
design of penetrating to Montreal, through lake Cham- 
plain ; but being disappointed by the failure of a body of 
Mowhawks who were to join him at Wood creek, and in 
not receiving a sufficient number of batteaux and canoes^ 
for the passage of the lake, and provisions for the troops 
: — added to which, sickness prevailed among the men ; 
Winthrop, by the advice of a council of officers, ordered 
ihe army back to Albany^ and the expedition ended. 
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Tliough much disappointed at the failure of the expedi- 
tion against Canada^ the northern colonies continued their 
measures of defence ; and scouting parties were kept out 
on the frontiers. In the summer of 1691, major Peter 
Schuyler of Albany, collecting three hundred Mohawks^ 
passed lake Champlain, and penetrating to La Fraire^ 
engaged eight hundred French troops under De Callieres, 
and after a severe conflict, killed about three hundred, a 
number equal to that of his own. The loss of the French 
was attributed to their ignorance of the Indian mode of 
fighting under cover of trees, and exposing themselves in 
a body, in the open ground. 

Irritated by the repeated attempts on his province, Fron- 
tenac now let loose his Indians upon every quarter of 
New England^ and depredations soon commenced on the 
western part of Massachufsetts. In August 1692, the 
Indians appeared at Brookfield — entered several houses 
in the day time, and killed and plundered many people. 
The chief sufferers were the families of Wolcott, Mason 
and Lawrence. A company from Springfield under cap- 
tain Golton, soon arrived at the place, and following the 
enemy in the night, attacked them at break of day, under 
cover of a sort of abbatised fort and killed'^fourteen on the 
spot; the others fled, leaving Daniel Lawrence, and Mrs. 
Mason, two of the prisoners, several guns, powder horns 
and blankets. 

The next year incursions conimeqced on Connecticut 
river at Deerfleld. On the sixth of June, eight people 
were killed or wounded of the families of Wells and 
Broughton; and in October, Martin Smith was taken 
from that place, and carried to Canada. 

The Mohawks, who had taken part in the war with 
the English colonies, received a severe blow in the early 
part of the year 1693. An army of six or seven hundred 
French and Indians, left Montreal in the month of Jan- 
uary, andafter a tedious march of twenty two days, through 
frost and snow, attacked and carried three castles on the 
Mohawk river, above Schenectady — ^killed and captured 
about three hundred men, women and children, with the 
loss of thirty of their own army, and commenced their 
march for Canada. On the receipt of this intelligence at 
Albany, colonel Schoyler^ with two hundred men, marched 
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la pursuit of the enemy, and being joined by a body of 
Mohawks, overtook them and several warm skirmishes 
ensued. Captain Syms, with eighty regular troops, 
joined Schuyler on the nineteenth of February, with a 
supply of provisions ; but the enemy had renewed their 
march in a snow storm, and gained some distance. Schuy- 
ler, as soon as possible, pressed on and retook about fifty 
of the captured Mohawks, and probably would have made 
a decisive attack, had not the main body of the enemy 
escaped over a narrow piece of ice, stretching across the 
north branch of the Hudson, then open, except at that 
point. Schuyler's Indians were so pressed for food, that 
they are said to have fed upon the dead bodies of the en- 
emy, who on their march home, suffered not less severely, 
and sustained life by devouring their shoes. Their whole 
loss in the expedition, was about eighty killed and thirty 
wounded. The following year, 1694, a force under 
M^Castreen, attacked the fort at Deerfield, and were re- 
pulsed. Mrs. Beamont, who kept a school out of the fort, 
and her scholars, escaped narrowly from the enemy. As 
they fled towards the fort, they received a sharp fire from 
a contiguous swamp, but all escaped without a wound. 
John Beamont and Richard Lyman, of the garrison, were 
wounded, and Daniel Severance, a lad, was killed in the 
adjacent meadows^ 

A more disastrous incursion was this year made upon 
a settlement at Oyster river, in New Hampshire. On 
the seventeenth of July, the Sieur de Villieu, with two 
hundred and fifty Indians of the St. John's^ Penobscot 
and Norridgewock tribes, attended by a French priest, 
approached the place, and halted near the falls. Here 
he formed his Indians into two divisions, for the purpose 
of occupying each aide of the river, and planting small 
parties near every house, to be ready to attack about sun- 
rise the next morning. John Dean, whose house stood 
near the falls, rising early was shot as he came out of 
bis door, which disconcerted the plan of the enemy, as 
several of the parties had not gained their positions, and 
the people had time to flee to their fortifications, and pre* 
pare for defence. Twelve garrisoned houses were soon 
attacked, five of which were carried, while most of the 
defeaceless houses were set on fire^ and the people either 
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killed or captured ; but several others were bravely de- 
fended against all the efforts of the enemy. At lengthy 
apprehending that the people of the neighboring towns 
would be upon them^ Villieu retired from the place^ hav- 
ing killed and captured nearly one hundred persons. One 
house was artfully defended by Thomas Bickford. It 
was situated near the river and was enclosed by a pali- 
sade. On the approach of the enemy he sent off his fam« 
ily in a boat^ shut the gate, and when the enemy arrived^ 
kept up as frequent a ftre as possible, shewing himself oc^ 
casionally in a different dress, at different parts of his fort, 
and rejecting the promises of the enemy to give him quar- 
ter, by which he impressed them with a belief that the 
house was defended by a number of brave people. Dur- 
ing the various attacks, the French priest took possession 
of the meeting house, and divertef? himself with vnriting 
upon the pulpit with chalk ; but the house received no 
damage.^ A few other incursions, in which Groton, 
Exeter, and the settlements on the Pisquataqua, suffered 
some loss, closed the operations of the enemy this year. 

On the 18th of August, 1695, a party of people on their 
return from Hatfield to Deerfield, were fired upon by a 
party of Indians secreted under a bridge in the southerly 
part of Deerfield meadow, and Joseph Barnard was mor- 
tally wounded, but brought off to the fort, through the 
bravery of Godfrey Nims, one of the party.f 

In the month of September, the next year, two men Gillet 
and Smead, out from Deerfield in pursuit of game on Green 
river, in the present town of Greenfield, were surprised 
by the Indians, and the former captured, but the latter 
fortunately escaped. The enemy then pushed on to the 
village of Deerfield, took Daniel Belding, a son and daugh- 
ter — killed his wife and three children, and wounded two 
others. Samuel, one of the latter,* received a hatchet in 
his head, which fractured the skull, and though a portion 
of his brains was discharged from the wound, he recov- 
ered. 

During this year no other important depredations were 
committed on the settlements upon Connecticut river ; but 

• Belknap, Vol. ii. p. 270. 

t The bridge since knowD bjr the name of Indian bridge^ h a small distai^Cie 
nonfh of Stebbins^ Alills. 
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i^veral attacks were made on the eastern towns. One man 
was killed at Cocheco. On the twenty sixth of June^ an 
attack was made at Portsmouth plain ; five houses were as- 
saulted and fourteen people killed^ one scalped, who recov- 
ered, and four captured. After burning the houses, the en- 
emy retreated through the great swamp^ and were pursued 
by a company under captain Shackford,and found at break- 
fast at a place since called BreaJcfast-hill. Pushing on, be 
retook the captives and plunder, and dispersed the Indians. 
On the twenty sixth of July, three people were killed, 
and the same number wounded, and three captured at 
Dover, as they were returning from public worsliip. 

While these predatory parties were thus harrassing 
New England, the French in Canada, turned their main 
force against the five nations. Frontenac collected his 
regular force and militia, and a large body of Indians at 
Montreal, and on the seventh of July, he left la Chine 
with his army, on board of batteaux and canoes, for Ca- 
daroqui. The van was commanded by de Callieres, con- 
sisting of two battalions of regulars, conveying two light 
peices of cannon, some mortars, and the requisite ammu- 
nition, preceeded by a body of Indians ; the provision 
boats, and Frontenac's household, with a number of vol- 
unteers and four battallions of militia, under de Ramezia, 
composed the centre ; and two battalions of regulars, and 
a body of Indians constituted the rear, under the chevalier 
de Vaudrueil. Scouts were kept some distance from the 
front of the army. Twelve days were spent on the voy- 
age to Cadaroqui, a distance of about one hundred and 
eighty miles ; from which the army proceeded to Oswego, 
and thence up Onondaga river ; fifty men flanking on each 
side. On arriving at Onondaga lake, the enemy divided, 
and coasting each side, landed at the south end, and built 
a small fort. The count then advanced in order of bat- 
tle, towards the chief village of his enemy, where was a 
strong castle, himself carried in an elbow chair, in the 
rear of the artillery. 

The Indians had discovered the advance of their enemy, 
and sent off their women and children, with a determina* 
tion of defending the castle ; but alarmed at the dreadful 
artillery, they fired their cabins, and fled into the woods. 
TJie French, on reaching the place, found only a venera- 
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able sachem of one hundred years^ who was put to death 
with the usual barbarity of the Indians. To one who 
first stabbed him with a knife^ he said '' you had better 
make me die by fire^ that these French dogs may learn 
how to suffer like men : You Indians^ their allies — you 
dogs of dogs^ think of me when you are in the like con- 
dition/^* 

Frontenac now ordered the cornfields and every article 
of value^ to be destroyed ; and detached Yaudrueil with 
his command to destroy a castle of the Oneidas^ which 
was effected and thirty five of those Indians captured. 
After this trifling success, the army returned to Montreal 
with the loss of several batteaux. cut off by the pursuing 
Onandogas. The expedition was conducted with skill, 
but was necessarily tardy, and little benefit resulted to 
the French. Parties of the irritated enemy, soon after 
made incursions in the vicinity of Montreal. 

In 1697, the enemy directed their incursions towards 
the towns east of Connecticut river. On the tenth of 
June, they approached Exeter^ and secreted themselves, 
intending to attack the place the next mornings but were 
frustrated by the following circumstance. A few women 
and children, contrary to tiie advice of their friends, went 
out to the fields to gather strawberries ; fearful that they 
might be cut off by Indians, a few guns were fired, to 
alarm them, which brought the people of the town together 
with their arms. The Indians supposing themselves dis- 
covered, rushed on, killed one, wounded another, took a 
child and left the place precipitately. In July, major 
Frost of Kittery, was killed in an ambuscade of Indians. 

On the eleventh of September, a body of Indians fell 
upon Lancaster, killed about twenty people, among whom 
was Mr. John Whiting, minister of the town ; captured 
five, two or three houses were burnt, and several old peo- 
ple consumed. The enemy were pursued by captain 
Brown and fifty men, but night coming on, he returned 
without engaging them. 

The peace of Ryswick was signed in September, and 

• The fortitude with which the Indians of the five nations endured the most ex- 
quisite torments of their enemy, has been reiterated by historians, and instanceff 
ar^ related supassing belief. Allowance no doubt muAt be made for exaggeration^ 
but wifk this, their eDdnranoe ejcceeds conoeptioiu 
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proclaimed in Boston the tenth of December^ which closed 
the war between England and France ; but the Indians 
still continued their hostilities against the English col- 
onies. Early in 1698^ seven of the inhabitants of Ando- 
ver were killed^ others taken and several houses burnt. 
Among the killed was captain Chubb, against whom the 
Indians had entertained the highest resentment, for some 
alledged cruelty committed by him, not long prior, at fort 
Femaquid. On their retreat from the place, the Indians 
apprehending they were pursued by a strong force, in 
their hurry suffered the prisoners to escape, among whom 
were colonel Bradstreet and his family. 

On the retreat of the enemy they committed depreda- 
tions at Haverhill. And in the month of March, another 
party attacked that place, burnt nine houses, and killed 
and captured about forty people. Among the prisoners, 
was Mrs. Hannah Dustan, who had recently lain in, and 
her infant and nurse. Her children had escaped from 
the house on the first approach of the Indians, and their 
father who was at labor in his field, came to their assis* 
tance ; and by placing himself in their rear, receiving and 
returning the fire of the 6nemy, conducted them to a place 
of safety. A small party carried off Mrs. Dustan, the 
nurse and the infant ; the latter they soon dispatched ; 
and after several days of tedious travelling, they arrived 
at an island situated at the junction of the Contoocook 
and Merrimac rivers, where the prisoners were compelled 
to run the gauntlet, according to the Indian custom. The 
party now copsisted of an Indian family of two men, thre^ 
women and seven children, besides an English lad, who 
had been with them sometime. 

At night the whole retired to rest, without a watch^ 
and a little before day Mrs. Dustan rose from her couch, 
and finding the Indians in a sound sleep, waked the 
nurse and boy, whom she engaged to aid her, and seizing 
the hatchets, fell resolutely upon the Indians, and dii^- 
patched all excepting a boy, and one old woman who es^ 
caped, after being severely wounded. Taking off the 
scalps, and embarking in a canoe, they paddled down 
the river, and at length arrived safely at Haverhill. A 
reward of fifty pounds was granted to the heroine, by 
the general court of Massachusetts, and many valuable 
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presents were made to lier by individuals. The brave 
act was the topic of conversation throughout the country.* 

About the middle of July, a short time before sunset^ 
a small party of Indians killed a man and boy in Hat* 
field meadow, on Connecticut river, and captured two 
lads, Samuel Dickinson and one Charley — put them on 
board of canoes and proceeded up the river. The intel- 
ligence being received at Deerfteld, thirteen miles above^ 
twelve men were detached from that place, to intercept 
the Indians. Proceeding about twenty miles, they se- 
lected a favorable spot, on the right bank of the river, and 
lay till morning, when they discovered the Indians com- 
ing up near the opposite bank with the captured lads, in 
two canoes. Carefully marking their objects, the whole 
party gave the Indians an unexpected fire, by which one 
was wounded ; the others, with one of the lads, leaped 
from the canoes, and gained the shore; they then at* 
tempted to kill the lads, but receiving another well di- 
rected fire, they fell back, on which the lad on shore 
joined his companion in the canoe, and both escaped 
across the river to their deliverers. Five or six of the 
party then embarked with the design of seizing the other 
canoe, which at this time had lodged on an island a 
little below ; two Indians who lay secreted not far dis- 
tant, fired and killed Nathaniel Pomroy, one of the party. 
The Indians then retired into the woods, and the Eng- 
lish returned to Deerfield. The place where this exploit 
happened, is a short distance above the mouth of Ashue- 
lot river, where the Connecticut makes a remarkable flex- 
ure, at the present town of Vernon, in Vermont. 

Count Frontenac declining further aid to the Indians 
in a war with the English colonies, with which his na- 
tion was now at peace, and advising them to bury the 
hatchet, they agreed on a treaty of peace at Casco, on the 
seventhof January, 1699; but very few of the English 
captives were restored Thus ended the contest, which 
at the time was denominated Mng William: 8 war, the 
first that took place between the English and French col- 
onies in America ; during which, the people on the fron- 
tiers of the former, suffered most severely. 

• By some historians this exploit is baid to haTO happened in 1697 ; Hutchimcn 
places it in 1698. v 

22 
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In the province of Maine^ attacks of the enemy had 
l>een frequent and cruel, during the war ; but at length, 
they were checked by a body of forces sent by Massa- 
chusetts, under major Benjamin Church, the hero of the 
former war, who to the reputation he had sustained as a 
partisan, at the head of small corps, added that of an 
able commander of more numerous forces. So severely 
pressed were the eastern Indians in 1693, that they con- 
sented to terms of peace ; but this was evidently designed 
to gain a little respite, for they soon after renewed hos- 
tilities, and devastated the country in every direction. 
In 1697, fort William Henry, at Peraaquid, was be- 
sieged by the French and Indians ; taken and demol- 
ished. This year the country on the sea board was 
alarmed by an expected French naval force, to co-ope- 
rate with a land army from Canada, intended to sweep 
the coast, from the eastern settlements to New York. 
The fleet actually arrived at Placentia, in Newfound- 
land, under M. de Nesmond, an officer of reputation; 
but owing to adverse causes, the French gave up the 
grand project. The peace of Ryswick and that at Casco, 
with the Indians^ restored the eastern country to tranquil- 
ity- 

The province of Connecticut, covered by those of New 

York and Massachusetts, was not immediately exposed 
to the ravages of the enemy ; but it often furnished forces 
for the defence of the settlements on the Connecticut in 
the latter province, one company of which was for some- 
time posted at Deerfield, then the frontier on the river. 

In the course of the war, the governor of Canada at- 
tempted to draw off the five nations from their alliance 
with the English, and so far succeeded as to induce them 
to send deputies to Canada, for the purpose of making 
peace ; but the project proved abortive through the exer- 
tions of the English. Convinced of the importance of 
retaining them on their side, in 1694, the New England 
colonies, with New York and New Jersey, persuaded 
them to meet commissioners at Albany, to confirm their 
friendship, and they were found firmly attached to the 
cause of the English — loaded with presents and dis- 
missed. 

The commissioners who attended the treaty, were gov- 
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eraoT Fletcher, of "New York ; Andrew Hamilton, gov- 
ernor of New Jersey ; Col. John Pynchon, Samuel Se- 
well, Esq. and major Fen Townsend, of Massachusetts, 
and Col. John Allen, and captain Caleb Stanly of Con* 
necticut. Fresident Wadsworth, of Harvard college, who 
was then a minister of Boston, accompanied the Massa* 
chusetts and Connecticutcommissioners, and Capt. Wads- 
worth of Hartford, commanded a guard of sixty dragoons. 
As the state of the country at that time, will appear from 
president Wads worth's journal, the following is selected. 
" At Ousetannuck, (Stockbridge) formerly inhabited 
by Indians,'' they lodged one night ; and kept sabbath in 
Kinderhook, where were about twenty families, ^^ the 
houses in three parcels, with two forts. They passed 
Greenbush, a place so called from the pine woods, in 
the vicinity. Albany is thus described, '' The town 
itself though small, is yet very compact. It is almost 
<[uadrangular, though the fortification that does surround 
it, is rather triangular. The east side of the town lies 
close upon the west side of Hudson's river ; so close, 
that in some places the water toucheth the fortification, 
and is no where distant from it, above two or three hun- 
dred rods or thereabouts. The town is encompassed 
with a fortification, consisting ofpine-logSy the most of 
them a^foot through or more. Tney are hewed on two 
sides, and set clpse together, standing about eight or 
ten foot above ground, sharpened at the tops. There are 
six gates ; two of them on the east, to the river, three 
uorth, one south. There are five block houses; two 
north, by two of the forementioned gates, and three 
south. The town, especially the west side of it, lies 
upon the ascent of a hill. The fortification ends as it 
were in a point at the top of the hill ; on which stands 
the fort, in which are four fiankers, the northwest fianker 
is built with stone, the rest with wood. In this fort, there 
are fifteen or sixteen great guns, mounted. In the town 
there are three streets, of a considerable breadth and 
straightness ; two of them are parallel with the river, the 
third comes directly from the fort down to the lower- 
most of the two folrmer streets ; and where these two 
streets do thus meet, stands their church. The houses 
are bnilt generally low ; but very few of them hare an 
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npright chamber. The lower rooms are biiilt high. The 
houses are generally covered with tile, and many houses 
themselves are built with brick/^ He mentions " Rans- 
laer's island upon the river, about half a mile below the 
town, containing about one hundred and sixty acres of 
good, level, fertile, arable land — a very curious farm it 
is." On their return home, the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners passed ^' Claverack a small place, containing only 
a few scattered farm houses, with a fort." Woodbury 
in Connecticut, was a small town, ^' the houses scatter- 
ing, containing about forty families. Waterbury, a small 
town though very compact; it consisted of twenty five 
families " The remainder of the route was through 
Farmington, Hartford, Woodstock and Mendon.* 



CHAPTER X. 

Amid the distresses under which the New England 
colonies labored from the war with the French and In- 
dians, others of a different, though not much less des- 
tructive nature, opened upon the people of Salem in Mas- 
sachusetts, in the year 1692, as was then supposed from 
the[ ^^ invisible world,^^ and threw the country into great 
consternation. Strange as it may appear in an age of 
science, and its consequent light, a majority of the lead- 
ing as well as the common people, in all parts of the 
country, seriously and firmly entertained the belief, that 
many of their neighbors were afflicted with demons, and 
so ^ wrought upon by invisible spectres, as to pine, lan- 
guish and die, under excruciating torments. The delu- 
sion, probably, was coeval with the first settlements of 
the country, for a law had early been enacted, in Mas- 
sachusetts, making the imaginary crime of witchcraft 
capital. 

The first trial that occurred, was at Springfield, about 
1645, where several persons were accused of the crime, 
among whom were two children of the minister of the 
place, and great efforts were made to prove them guilty; 
but they were at last acquitted. f In 1648, Margaret 

* Holmes^ Annals, Vol. ii. p. 22. 

t HutchinsoD'fl Massachusetts, Vol. ii. p. 92. 
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Joues was ifidicied, found guilty, and executed at Charles- 
town, for the pretended crime ; and in 1652, Hugh Par- 
sons, of Springfield, beinc indicted for the same crime, 
was found guilty by the jury ; but the magistrates, it 
^eems, were not wholly converted to the doctrine of 
prestigious agency, and refused to consent to the verdict. 
The case came before the general court, and he was 
finally declared not guilty. About this time a woman at 
Dorchester, and another at Cambridge, were put to death 
for the crime ; and net long after, the demons began their 
work in Boston, and Ann Hibbins, one of their pupils, 
was condemned and executed. 

Details of the whole of the cases that occurred in New 
England, would tire the patience of the reader, and pre- 
sent a scene too disgusting for relation. Some of the 
most prominent, and such as will exhibit the nature of 
the delusion, in various parts of the country, will be no- 
ticed. 

From Boston, the invisibles winged their way to 
Hartford in 1662, and tried their arts upon one Ann Cole; 
who living in the vicinity of a Dutch family, had learned 
a little of their language, with which the demon, seem 
to have been acquainted. With her the spirits held cor- 
respondence, sometimes in English, and at others in Dutch. 
Dr. Cotton Mather, who was very fertile in stories of 
witchcraft, in which he was a believer, gives the follow* 
ing statement of this affair. '' Several eminent minis- 
ters wrote speeches of the spirits, thus heard in the mouth 
of Ann Cole, who was brought before the magistrates. 
The ministers now reading to her what they had written, 
she with astonishment, confessed that the things were so; 
and that she with other persons named in their papers, 
had familiarity with a devil. She said she had not made 
a formal covenant with her devil, but only promised that 
she would go with him when he called for her, which 
Tdhe had several times done accordingly ; and that he told 
her that at Cristmas they would have a merry meeting, 
and then the agreement between them should be sub- 
scribed. She acknowledged the day following, that 
when the ministers began to write what they did, she 
was in such a rage, that she could have torn them to pie- 
ces, and was resolved upim tiie 4^»Ml<<tf her guilt ; but 
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after they had read awhile, she was as if her flesh were 
pulled from her bones, and she could not longer deny 
what they charged upon her. She declared that the de- 
vil appeared unto her, first in the shape of a deer, skip- 
ping about her, and at last proceeded so far as, in that 
shape, to talk with her; and that the devil had frequently 
carnal knowledge of her.* The raving girl was after- 
wards tried, condemned and executed. 

The prestigious spirits returned to Massachusetts in 
1671. At Groton they tormented Elizabeth Knapp ; but 
the poor woman does not appear to have inflicted tor- 
ments upon any of her neighbors, nor was she indicted 
for the crime. 

During Philip's war <he demons seem to have sus- 
pended their operations, Perhaps they were " driven 
into the American deserts, raging there in very tragical 
instances.'^! But the war having terminated, the invisi- 
bles renewed their- warfare. At Newbury, in 1679, the 
house of William Morse was infested in "a most horrid 
manner." The house of Nicholaus Desborough at Hart- 
ford, next felt the fury of the wandering demons, and 
after many attacks, '' no little part of Desborough's prop- 
erty was consumed." Portsmouth was next beset, and 
the house of George Walton much deteriorated. Stacks 
of hay were taken up and hung upon trees, and others made 
into small wisps and scattered about; but no hanging seems 
to have been the consequence of this wonderful aflair. 

At Salmon falls, in 1682, the wife of Antonia Hortado 
w as alarmed by a voice at the door, '^ what do you here^^f 
— and ^' about an hour after, she received a blow on her 
eye, that almost spoiled her." The woman and her hus- 
band afterwards crossing a river in a canoe, saw^^fAe 
head of a mauj and about three feet qffj the tail of a cat^ 
swimming before them, on which they paddled haclc.^^ 
Many other extraordinaries took place, but fortunately 
no hanging. 

A more disastrous affair happened in Hadley, on Con- 
necticut river, in 1684. This shall be given in the exact 
language of Dr. Cotton Mather. " Mr. Philip Smithy 
aged about fifty years, a son of eminently virtuous parents^ 

* Magnalia, Vol. 2. Bode, 6. 

tAs Dr. Mather supposies was sometimes the ciite. Vol. ii. book 7. 
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a deacon of a Church in Hadley, a member of the Gen- 
eral Court, a justice in the country court, a selectman for 
the affairs of the town, a lieutenant of the troop, and 
which crowns all, a man for devotion, sanctity, gravity, 
and all that was honest exceeding exemplary. Such a 
man was in the winter of the year 1684, murdered witli 
an hideous witchcraft, that filled all those parts of New 
England with astonishment. He was by his office con- 
cerned about relieving the indigence of a wretched wo- 
man in the town, who being dissatisfied at some of his 
just cares about her, expressed herself unto him in such 
a manner, that he declared himself thenceforward appre- 
hensive of receiving mischief at her hands. 

^' About the beginning of January he began to be very 
valetudinarious, laboring under pains that seemed Ischl- 
atick. The standers by could now see in him, one rip- 
ening apace for another world,and filled with grace and joy 
to an high degreee. He shewed such weanedness from, and 
weariness of the world, that he knew not (he said) whether 
he might pray for his continuance here ; And such assur- 
ance he had of the Divine love unto him, that in raptures 
he would cry out. Lord stay thy hand, it is enough, it is 
more than thy frail servant can hear. But in the midst 
of these things he still uttered an hard suspicion that the 
ill woman who had threatened him, had made impres- 
sions with enchantments upon him. While he remained 
yet of a sound mind, he very sedately, but very solemnly 
charged his brother to look well after him. Though, he 
said, he now understood himself, yet he knew not how 
he might be. But be sure (said he) to have a care of me; 
for you shall see strange things. There shall be a won- 
der in Hadley ! — I shall not be dead, when tis thought I 
am ! — He pressed this charge over and over; and after- 
wards became delirious ; upon which he had a speech 
incessant and voluable, and (as was judged) in various! 
languages. He cryM out, not only of pains, but also of 
pins, tormenting him in several parts of his body ; and 
the attendants found one of them. 

'' In his distress, he exclaimed much upon the woman 
aforesaid, and others, as being seen by him in the room; 
and there was divers times, both in that room, and over- 
the whole house^ a strong smell something Ukia^ juislu 
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which once particularly so scented an apple roasting at 
the flre^ that it forced them to throw it away. Some of 
the young men in the town, being out of their wits at the 
strange calamities thus upon one of their most beloved 
neighbors, went three or four times to give disturbance 
unto the woman thus complained of ; and all the while 
they were disturbing her, he was at ease, and slept as a 
weary man : yea, these were the only times that they per- 
ceived him take any sleep in all his illness.^ Gaily pots 
of medicines, provided for the sick man, were unaccount- 
ably emptied : and audible scratchings were made about 
the bed, when his hands and feet lay wholly still, and 
were held by others. They beheld Are sometimes on the 
bed : and when the beholders began to discourse of it, it 
vanished awfty. Divers people actually felt something 
often stir in the bed, at a considerable distance from the 
man : it seemed as big as a cat, but they could never 
grasp it. Several trying to lean on the bed's head, though 
the sick man lay wholly still, the bed would shake so as 
to knock their heads uncomfortably. A very strong man 
could not lift the sick man to make him lie more easily, 
though he apply'd his utmost strength unto it ; and yet 
he could go presently and lift a bed-stead and bed, anda 
man lying on it, without any strain to himself at all. Mr. 
Smith dies : the jury that viewed his corpse, found a 
swelling on one breast, his privities wounded or burned, 
his back full of bruises, and several holes that seemed 
made with awls. After the opinion of all had pronounced 
him dead, his countenance continued as lively as if he 
had been alive ; his eyes closed as in a slumber, and his 
nether jaw not falling down.'' 

^^ Thus he remained from Saturday morning about sun 
rise, till Sabbath day in the afternoon, when those who 
took him out of bed, found him still warm, though the 
season was as cold as had almost been known in any age : 
and a New England winter does not want for cold. On 
the night following, his coutenance was yet fresh as be*- 
fore; but on Monday morning they found the face ex* 

* Hutchinson says, they dragged the woman out of her house — bung her up 
until she was nearly dead, then let her down — rolled her sometime in the snow, 
and at la^t buried her in it, and there left her ; but it happened she reviTed, and 
the melancholy man died.-<-Uistory of Massachusetts, Vol. ii. p. 24. 
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tremely tumify^d and discoloured. It was black and 
blae^ and fresh blood seemed running down bis cheek 
upon the hairs. Divers noises were also heard in the 
room where the corpse lay ; as the clattering of chairs 
and stools, whereof no account could be given. This 
was the end of so good a man.'^^ Whether the old lady 
was indicted for the murder ^ does not appear; perhaps 
the sufferings she had undergone, wrought so upon her 
that no further prestigious efforts were apprehended. . 

The demons now again descended the river to Hartford^ 
and tendered their services to one Mary Johnson, who 
was indicted, condemned and hanged They then re- 
turned to Boston, and by " a very stupendous witchcraft,'^ 
arrested four children of the family of John Goodman ; 
but after many severe sufferings, three of the afflicted 
were relieved, by some pious ministers of that place and 
Charlestown, who appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer on the occasion, at the troubled house. An Irish 
woman who was suspected as the cause of the wonderful 
phenomena, was however committed to the care of the 
gaoler, and afterwards condemned and hanged. 

Many other cases, related with all the particulars, by 
the historians of the times, occurred in various parts of 
New England, and tbey extended to New ¥ork,t and 
the demons were very successful in their prestigious -at-, 
tacks. But at length* relinquishing their feiite guerre^ 
^ey concentrated their whole force, and attempted to 
carry one of the strong holds, by a cowp de main f and 
it must be acknowledged they made a most horrid slaugh- 
ter. Salem was the devoted place, a«d the family <^ 
Mr. Paris, pastor of the church, sustained the first onset 
in 1692. Soon after many others were involved in the 
calamity, and the invisibles made us6 of their keenest 
arts in afflicting and tormenting the deluded people. 

Tedious and disgusting would it be, to recite the whoU 
ef the cases that occurred at this place, with the pueriU 

* Magnalia, Vol. ii. Book, 6. 

t At the coart of assizes held in New York, October 1665, Ralph Hall, and 
his wife were tried upon saspioion of witchcraft. The jury fonnd that there wer^ 
suspicions against the woman, but none which would justiiy the taking awaj fof 
life ; the man was acquitted. The woman however was bound orer to the nt;^ 
tferdon, and finally released. Other eases occurred. 

dmith'iHittpijefNewYtric A's/er, 

28 
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examinations before the magistrates, by whom the iono- 
cent people were committed and held for trial, before the 
higher courts. Those who were supposed to be afflicted 
by the witches, complained of the most excruciating 
torments, by some invisible power, which they called 
the devil. Suffice it to state, they were distorted and con- 
Tulsed ; pinched with great violence, pierced and burnt 
with hot irons, and frequently scalded — ^invisible poisonst 
administered, which produced great swellings of the 
body ; their money was sometimes forced from them and 
afterwards dropped from the atmo&phere; some became 
dumb, their throats were choaked, their limbs racked — 
others rode through the air upon poles, and in this manner 
were carried several miles to witch meetings ; and many 
other cruelties are mentioned. The afflicted were sup- 
posed to possess so refined a vision, as to see their tor- 
mentors, '^ as well as the devil^ who tendered them a 
book, requiring their signature, or at least a touchy in 
token of haviidg enlisted into his service f^ and on refusal, 
their torments were rendered more intense. These were 
not supposed to 1)e bewitched until they complied with 
the deviFs requisitions ; but their torments were attrib- 
uted to some evil -person in the neighborhood, acting as 
ihe agent of his satanick majesty; generally, at first, wo- 
men of saspiciou9 characters, who had enlisted into his 
service* 

Numerous other preternatural and unaccountable trans- 
actions are related by historians, particularly by Dr. Cot- 
ton Mather, who probably, aware of ridicule from the 
mlightened part of the community, attempts to shield 
bittself under the 'following salvo. ^^ Flashy people 
may^burliesq^ue these things; but when hundreds of the 
most sober people in a eoiintry, where they have as much 
mother wit^ certainly as the rest of mankind, know them 
U he true ; nothing but the absurd and froward spirit of 
sadflucism c^n question them.'^ ^' I have not,^' says he, 
" mentioned so much as one thing that will not be justi- 
fied, if it be required by the oaths of more consistent 
persons, than any that can ridicule these odd phenom- 
ena.^' And after a very full detail of the transactions of 
the invisibles, he adds^ " Nor are these the tenth part of 
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the prodigies^ that Cell out among the inhabitants of New 
England/' 

Among the doctor's ^^ flashy people/' to their honor be 
it noted^ were Simeon Bradstreet^ Thomas Danforth^ 
Rev. Increase Mather, Rev. Samuel Willard and majpr 
N. Saltonstall^ all gentlemen of high standing, and the 
last, one of the judges of the court who left his seat. 
These gentlemen, if they did not view the whole affair to 
have originated in delusion, utterly condemned the pro- 
ceedings of the courts, and freely declared their opinions 
of their measures.^ 

The furious infatuation continued to reign in Salem, 
and other places in the neighborhood, and the prisons 
were crowded with accused persons ; but though commit- 
ments had continued from February to June> no trials had 
taken place, for want of a court, until the first week in 
the latter month. At this time, that of oyer and terminer 
sat at Salem, when an elderly lady was tried and con- 
demned, and sooti afterwards executed. The court then 
adjourned to the thirtieth of the same month, and the 
governor, (Sir. William Phipps,) and council in the mean 
time, according to an old charter practice, applied to 
several of the principal ministers, for their opinion upon 
the state of affairs. 

In their return to the governor, these enlightened gen- 
tlemen deplored the afflicted state of those who are mo- 
lested from the invisible world, and expressed thanks 
for the endeavours of the rulers to d^eat the abominable 
witchcrafts in the country. They then proceeded to ^ve 
instructions concerning prosecutions for the crime } but 
urge caution, ^^ least by too much credulity for things receiv- 
ed only upon the devil's authority, there be a door opened 
for a long train of miserable consequences, and satan get 
an advantage over them." Assuming the style of law- 
yers, they then say, '^ As in complaints upon witchcraft, 
there may be matters of inquiry, which .do not amount 
unto matters of presumption, and there may be matters 
of presumption which yet may not be matters of convic* 
tion, so it is necessary that all proceedings thereabout, 
be managed with an exceeding tenderness, towards those 
who may be complained of, especially if they have been 

* Bratf l(»s' account of the Witchcraft—Mass . Historical Society, VoL r. 
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supposed to be impossible for a witcb^ excited some doubts 
of his guilty among the infatuated people. 

In the month of September^ fifteen other persons^ all 
females excepting one^ were condemned, eight of whom 
were executed. At the same court Giles CJory, one of 
the accused, seeing the fate of those who had been tried, 
refused to plead ; on which the humane court awarded 
the judgment of peine fort et dure^ and he was pressed 
to death. The most ferocious savage would have recoiled 
at the barbarity \ but the court was more refined in its 
ferocity, and persisted in its determination, with callous 
indifference. A law soon af]ter passed the general court, 
constituting a standing court of trials, and that of oyer 
and terminer, by which nineteen innocent persons had 
lost their lives, ended its bloody career. But commit- 
ments continued, and the gaols at Salem and some other 
places, were crowded with accused people, among whom 
were many females of reputable families, and tlie mania 
began to spread far and wide, and some of the oflScers 
of justice were implicated. A fortunate circumstance! 

At the court holden in January, 1693, the grand jury 
found bills against fifty persons, for the supposed crime. 
One against Mary Osgood, was in the following words. 

Province of Massachusetts ^ Anno. R. & Reginac Gtilielmi^ el 
Bay in New England. 5 Marise Anglic. &c. Quarto. 

Anno Domini, 1692.* 
The Jurors for our sovereign lord and lady, the king 
and queen, present, that Mary Osgood, wife of Capt. 
John Osgood, of Andover, in the county of Essex, about 
eleven years ago, in the town of Andover aforesaid, wil- 
fully, maliciously, and feloniously, a covenant with the 
Devil did make ; and signed the Devil's book, and took 
the Devil to be her God, and consented to serve and wor- 
ship him, and was baptized by the Devil, and renounced 
her former Christian baptism, and promised to be the 
DeviPs both body and soul forever, and serve him ; by 
which diabolical covenant, by her made with the Devil, 
she, the said Mary Osgood is become a detestable witch, 
against the peace of our sovereign lord and lady, the king 

* At this time, the year commenced on the twenty fifth of March, and accord- 
ing to the present reckoning, the indictment would bear date in 1693. 
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and queen^ their crown and dignity^ and the laws in tliat 
case made and provided. 

Billa vera. THOMAS PAGE, Foreman.* 

The other bills^ excepting in one or two instances^ were 
against females^ and some accusations were made against 
people of more elevated rank^ than those who had fallen 
victims^ among whom was the governor's lady. This 
brought the court to a pause^ and they^ as well as the peo- 
ple^ began to open their eyes to the fatal delusion. On 
trial, all, except three of the worst characters, were ac* 
quitted, and these governor Phipps reprieved for the 
king's mercy. Those who were not brought to trial at 
this court were discharged. 

The dreadful mania extended to the counties of Middle- 
sex and Suffolk, where some were indicted ; but on trial 
acquitted. More than one hundred women, many of faif 
characters and of reputable families, bad been accused* 
principally in Salem, Beverly, Andover, Bitlerlca and 
other towns in the vicinity, and in most cases^ committed 
to prison. Some had the good fortune to escape, and 
many who found themselves implicated^ left the province 
before warrants were issued for their aj^yfeliensioil. Vn- 
der the hope of mercy, some of the condemned penons 
confessed the pretended crime ; but subsequently tetf^cUsA 
their cimfessions ; and all who were execnted^ persisted 
in their innocencj to the last The alarm oeca^rioned by 
the fiiry was so great, that in some instances, wives ac- 
cused their hosbands^ children their parents^ and parents 
their children^ merely for the purpose of exculpating 
themselves. Compared with this horrible sifnatioii, the 
depredations and morders of the savages on the frontiers, 
were acts of humanity, and the demorali^mg effects nrnst 
have been of the deepest die. 

The farioas volcano at length spent its rag^ ; the offi- 
cers of government recoiled, and the people were struck 
with astonishment at the bloody scene. On the return 
of their senses, several of the jurors publicly acknowl- 
edged their error; and judge Sewall, sometime after, 
made a written confession in which he expressed ^^ a deep 
sense of guilt contracted upon opening the late court of 
oyer and terminer at Salem ; and ashed pardon of frofi and 

* Masukcbusetts Historical Collectiens. Vol. y\l n. 5^1 . 
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man,^ which was read by the Rev. Mr. Willard to hid 
congregation. But chief justice Stoaghton^ on being in- 
formed of this retraction of his brother judge, obsen^d 
^^that when he sat in judgment he had the fear of God 
before his eyes, and gave his opinion according to the 
best of his understanding ; and although it might appear 
afterwards, that he had been in an error, he saw no ne- 
cessity of a public acknowledgment of it."^ 

Remarking upon the extraordinary infatuation, Hutch- 
inson says, '^ a little attention must^force conviction, that 
the whole was a scene of fraud and imposture, began by 
young girls, who at first perhaps thought of nothing more 
than being pitied and indulged ; and continued by, adult 
persons who were afraid of being accused themselves. 
The one and the other, rather than confess their fraud, 
suffered the lives of so many innocents to be taken away 
through the credulity of the judges and jurors.'^ — That 
the train which led to the chai^d mine was ready to be 
fired by the smallest spark is readily admitted ; and the 
CB^se assigned for the explosion at Salem, may have been 
the real one. But the delusion, it is evident, had a more 
remote origin, and a short recurrence to history will de- 
velope the source of the delusion so general among the 
leading men in the early . settlement of this country. 

^^ lathe reign of James 1st, says Hume, every science, 
as well as polite literature must be considered as being yet 
in its infancy. Scholastic learning and polemical divinity 
retarded the growth of all true knowledge. Sir Henry 
Saville, in the preamble of that deed by which he an- 
nexed a salary to the mathematical and astronomical 
professors in Oxford, says geometry was almost totally 
abandoned and unknown in England. The best learning 
of that age was the study of the antients.^'f 

The Abbe Millot, treating of the state of government, 
manners, religion and science, during the first part of the 
seventeenth century, gives a gloomy picture of learning 
in Europe. The following is the substance of his state-* 
ment. 

Men of letters were in general entirely destitute of the 
philosophic spirit. The greatest part pursued the pe- 

^ Hutchioson^s Massachusetts, Vol. ii, p. 62. 

,t History of England. Vol. vif p* 136-»Reign of James 1st. 
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tlantic taste attached to the ungrateful studies of pure •rii'^ 
ditioD. They wasted their strength on passages ni (bnvek 
and Latin authors ; arrogantly despised what did not bear 
the stamp of antiquity ; and the foul language with which 
their works abound^ was in their estimation^ a beauty of 
style. The little known of science was under the tram- 
mels of the peripatetic philosophy^ which was imperi- 
ously taught to youth in public schools, by men who 
drew from it their very existence ; who were filled with 
rage at the least appearance of novelty, and anathema- 
tized reason, because they justly dreaded its power* . In a 
word it may be said, that thought and common sense often 
became & crime. Did a genius venture to break the 
shackles which bound philosophy to the chimerical no- 
tions oi the times, he was immediately sifized by the 
power of the Romish church, and compelled to renounce 
his principles, or suffer the sentence of the inquisition. 
Gassendi dared not combat Aristotle but with endless 
precaution, submitting his works to the judgment of the 
Church. Descartes having retired into Holland that 
be might there enjoy liberty^ met with persecution in that 
country, and found himself accused of atheism, after hav- 
ing published new proofs of the existence of a Deity. 

Galileo met with more severe obstacles. When by 
the aid of a telescope he had improved, he brought for- 
ward demonstrative proofs of the truth of the Copernican 
system, a monk lodged an information against him before 
the inquisition, and he was compelled to promise that he 
would no longer maintain the system, by word or writing. 
Disregarding this forced promise, he soon after published 
his ^^ Dialogue,'^ containing further proofs of the system. 
Upon this, in 1633, he was summoned to Rome, and the 
9€ige inquisitors passed the following sentence upon hi» 
work. '^ To say that the sun is in the centre an<l has no 
local motioq, is a proposition absurd and false in sound 
philosophy ; it is even heretical, being expressly contrary 
to the holy scripture. To say that the earth is not placed 
in the centre of the world, nor immovable, but that it has 
even a diurnal motion, is likwise a proposition false and 
absurd in sound philosophy, and at least erraneous in the 
faith/' Galileo was imprisoned, and constrained sol- 
emnly to abjure his *^ absurdities and heresy. ^^ 

34 
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But though the thunders of the Vatican were unabte to 
keep down the bold efforts of genius, the great body 
of the people, the clergy and the magistrates, still con- 
tinued the slaves of many absurd prejudices. Astrology 
maintained its credit ; trials for witchcraft were common, 
and attended with horrid consequences. Urban Grandier 
was burnt alive in 1684, on a charge of having bewitched 
several nuns. Numerous other cases occurred in various 
parts of Europe, and hundreds were put to death. 

In England, says Miss Aikin, during the reign of 
James the first, who was a firm believer in witchcraft, it 
is computed that no less than one hundred persons fell 
victims to the prevalence of the superstition fostered by 
the royal example ; but the most celebrated of the kind 
took place at Lancaster in 1612, where nineteen unfortu- 
nate persons were indicted for the crime, ten of whom 
were convicted and executed. To prove one of these, a 
female, guilty of the crime, an evidence was admitted, 
of its having been the opinion of' many not in courts that 
she had turned his beer soar !* 

After the death of Charles 1st, according to Hume, the 
fanaticism which prevailed, being so full of sour and 
angry principles, and so over charged with various an- 
tipathies, had acquired new objects of abhorrence. These 
were the sorcerers. So prevalent was the opinion of 
witchcraft, that great numbers accused of the crime were 
burnt by sentence of the magistrates, through all parts of 
Scotland. In a village near Berwick, which contained 
only fourteen houses, fourteen persons were punished 
with fire ; and it became a science every where much 
studied and cultivated, to distinguish a true witch by 
proper trials and symptoms.f 

During these times of insanity, books were published 
in Great Britain in support of the Existence of witches, 
as well as on the best modes of trying them ; and in some 
instances, gentlemen of the law engaged in the work. 
Among these books were Keeble on the common law (ap- 
proved by the twelve judges) — Matthew Hale's Trials of 
Witches, anno 1682 — Glanvil's Collections of Sundry 
Trials in England and Ireland, in 1658, et seq. — ^Bar- 

* Memoirs of the court of James 1st. 
t Hifltory of England, Vol. vii, p. 193. 
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ijard*s Guide to Jurymen — Baxter's, et al. History of 
Witches — Wierus de Proestigiis Poemonum. In the 
last work we have the following definition of a witch, ^^a 
person that having the full use of liis reason, doth know- 
ingly and williugly, seek and obtain of the Devil, or any 
other Godf besides the true God Jehovah, an ability to 
do, or know strange thing, or things which he cannot by 
his own human abilities arrive unto," 

In this semi-barbarous state of Europe, a passage 
across the Atlantic, and the settlement of a new country 
infested by savages, where no opportunity presented for 
improvement in knowledge, was ill calculated to produce 
a change of mind, and eradicate the absurdities the ad- 
venturers had imbibed in their mother country. If reli- 
gious persecution had taught them to think more correctly 
on religious establishments, .they soon forgot the tesson, 
and in a short time, exhibited the same persecuting spirit 
which they found so intolerable in that country. In the 
treatment of the Quakers and others who held sentiments 
differing from theirs, it would be a stretch of charity 
hardly to be expected, to admit that they acted from pure 
motives. Some valuable qualities i heycertainly possessed, 
and they deserve much applause for their perseverance 
and great resolution in breasting the hardships and dan- 
gers incident to the settlement of the country. But after 
allowing this, we are compelled to acknowledge, with an 
approved historian, '^ that under a pretext of following 
the pure gospel, they were capable of every extrava- 
gance — of every excess to which the enthusiasm of ima- 
ginary perfection, or the delirium of unreal virtues, can 
hurry men of a gloomy and violent temper^'^ 

Before the witch mania broke out in New England, the 
<}eading men, with a few exceptions, had deeply imbibed 
the fatal delusion, and the authority of sir Matthew 
Hale, instead of a striking instanc<e of the imbecility 
sometimes observed in great minds, was considered as a 
demonstration of the reality of prestigious agency; and 
unfortunately, the officers of government, as well as a great 
proportion of the clergy in New England were dupes tm 
the delusion; and as the laity looked to the latter for in- 
struction in spiritual affairs, they readily embraced their 
^opinions. Had these leaders intermixed a little sound 
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Bcienee with their theological learnings they woald have 
avoided the error ; and by treating the first cases with 
ridicule and contempt^ have putit to rest. Bat instead of 
this they threw about it the veil of mystery — appointed 
solemn fasts, and implored the Deity to interpose^ and 
put a stop to works, which they attributed to the devil* 
-*4o an evil being, without material existence, endowed 
by Deity with powers to suspend his laws — to mislead 
mankind from the paths of duty, and to inflict wounds 
by actual tangibility, with an invisible hand ! 

Among the clergy who embraced the delusion, was the 
Rev. Cotton Mather, D. D. & F. R. S. who flourished at 
the time in Boston. That he should become a convert to 
prestigious agency, has not been considered mysterious 
by those acquainted with his singular anomalies — limited 
science, and peculiar views. A few extracts from his 
master work, entitled >^ Magnalia Ghristi AmericMia,'' 
will exhibit, not only his, but the prevalent superstition 
of the times in which he lived. They are here given in 
his own words. 

^^ Tis very likely that the evU angels^ may have a par- 
ticular energy and employment, often times in the mis- 
chiefs done by thunder. There [in the air] Satan can 
do mighty things — command much of the magazine of 
heaven — Satan let loose by God, can do wonders in the 
air. He can raise storms, be can discharge the great ord- 
nance of Heaven, thunders and lightning ; and by his 
art can make them more terrible, and dreadful than they 
are in their own nature. Tis no heresy or blasphemy to 
think that the prince of the power of the air hath as good 
share in Chymistry^ as goes to the making of •iurumful- 
minavs.ji 

" The devil is the prince of the power of the air, and 
when God gives him leave, he has vast power in the air^ 
and armies, that can make thunder in the air. A great 
man has therefore noted it — ^ that thunders break oftener 
on Churches, than any other houses, because the demons 
have a peculiar spite at houses that are set A^art for the 
peculiar service of God/ 

* Soon after Mr. Parifi^e daughter was found to be under the power of the 
witches, he preached from this text^ ^^ Have I not ekann you iwtlrey mnd cm ^ 
you is a deviV'' 

♦ Vol. ii. Book $. p. 31d. 
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^^ In the days of Moses it seems the desarts were 
counted very much the habitation of devils.'' ^^ Who can 
tell whether the envy of the devils at the favor of God 
untu men, may not provoke them to ajBTect retirement from 
the sight of populous and prosperous regions^ except so 
far as they reckon their work of tempting mankind^ neces- 
sary to be carried on ? 

" Whatever becomes of the observations which we have 
hitherto been making, there has been too much cause to ob- 
serve that the Christians who were driven into the Ameri- 
can desart^ which is now called New England^ have to 
their sorrow seen Azazel dwelling and raging in very 
tragical instances. The devils have doubtless felt a more 
than ordinary vexation^ from the arrival of these Ghris- 
tians, with their sacred exercises of Christianity in this 
wilderness. But the sovereignty of Heaven has permitted 
them still to remain in the wilderness^ for our vexation 
as well as their own.''^ 

Q^uitting the direct agency of the devil^ the doctor de- 
tails many other prodigies^ which he supposes ominous 
of great events^ and which he probably imputed to the 
good angels f one or more of whom he believed presided 
in the aivj over every town and village. A short time 
prior to Philips' war he relates, in a grave and serious 
manner, that noises were heard in the air, similar to the 
discharge of artillery and small arms, accompanied with 
the beating of drums, as in a battle. In several places 
invisible troops of horse are said to have been heard, ri- 
ding through the air. His naval apparition must not be 
omitted. A ship sailed from a port in New England for 
Europe, with many passengers, and was supposed to be 
foundered at sea; but as the event was doubtful, the peo- 
ple remained in suspense. At length, behold! a ship 
rigged out in every part similar to the one that had been 
lost, entered the harbor of New Haven, and winged its 
way through the air, directly in the face of the wind, 
untH-it arrived near the wharf, wheu its masts and rig- 
ging went'overboard, and many signals of distress were 
displayed ; but soon the whole vanished from the sight. 
Now, adds the sage, '' prepare for the event of those 
prodigies; but count roe not struck with a Livian super- 

* Vol. ii r- *"«9' 
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«titk)D in reporting prodigies^ for which I have such in- 
contestable proofs/' Many other phenomena extraordir 
nary and unaccountable, are also detailed with great mi- 
nuteness by the doctor; but it is believed the reader will 
be satisfied with those already given. 

Similar phantoms were fostered by the learned of Eu- 
rope^ for a long time prior to the close of the seventeenth 
century. If in America, they were protracted to a later 
period, it is accounted for, in the natural embarrassments 
incident to the planting of a new country, and the con- 
sequent want of means for a more enlarged education. 
In Europe, had genius been left to pursue its natural 
course, the mental fog would have been sooner dissipated ; 
Ihe light of science extended through the deep gloom, 
and the mind freed from its shackles Fortunately an 
original genius at length appeared^ and boldly attempted 
to break the yoke of pedantry, and open the path to 
knowledge. This was Francis Bacon, of England, who 
in the reign of James, 1st. ^^ comprehended in some short 
works the seeds of the greatest part of the discoveries; 
demonstrated the faults in the common methods, and pro- 
posed others of an excellent kind ; exhibited the futility 
of abstractions which the doctors made the sole study ; es- ' 
tablished the basis of science on the phenomena of nature; 
and in a manner, prophesied the miracles which they 
would in a short time produce. In a word, he proved 
that men knew nothing; which was at that time the most 
important lesson they could learn.''* 

Notwithstanding this scintillation, the dark cloud still 
hung over Europe, and it was nearly half a century be- 
fore it was so far dissipated as to permit the sun of sci- 
ence to shine in its full lustre. At length Newton, and 
other men of genius, pursuing the Baconian road, applied 
baldly to the cultivation of science — studied nature in 
defiance of old systems, and by the aid of experiment, 
and mathematical investigation, established a system of 
philosophy on the firmest basis. America at length felt 
the blessed effects ; colleges and schools were established 
upon liberal principles ; classical learning was connected 
with philosophy; toleration in religion taught men to fol- 
low the dictates of their reason, without cutting each 

* Millot's Elements, Vol. v. p. 90. 
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others throats; abler statesmen, and more enlightened! 
clergy appeared ; and witchcraft vanished from the scienti- 
fic world. If the phantom still exists, it is only in the 
dark recesses of ignorance, where men shut their eyes to 
the light of philosophy, and are not ashamed to be con- 
sidered ridiculous. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The peace of Rys wick in 1 697, was of short duration. 
King William having deceased in 1702, queen Anne was 
seated on the British throne, and war once more blazed 
forth in Europe. England and France were now to 
measure swords to decide some misunderstanding between 
crowned heads, and the frontiers of the English colonies 
in America, again to suffer devastation, the bloody toma- 
hawk, and all the horrors of an Indian war. 

Before entering upon the military operations, it may be 
important to notice the population of the British colonies 
in America. In 1701, the number of people inWew 
England and Xew York, according to the best data, were 
estimated as follows : 

Massachusetts, 70,000 Brought up, . 120,000 
Connecticut, • 30,000 New York, • . 30,000 
Rhode Island, . 10,000 



New Hampshire, 10,000 Total, . . 150,000 

The colonies south of New York, were rated at the 
following numbers. 

Jerseys, • . . 15,000 Brought up, . 105,000 
Pennsylvania, . 20,000 South Carolina, 7,000 

Maryland, . . 25,000 

Virginia, . . . 40,000 Total, . . 112,000* 
North Carolina, 5,000 

The French population in Canada, was comparatively 
small. Data by which to calculate the number in 1701 
has not been found ; but in 1697, exclusive of Acadie, it 
was reckoned at eight thousand five hundred and fifteen^ 
and the province could not arm above one thousand mili* 

* Humphre7^8 Historioal Acoount, qooted by Holmes, VoL ii, p^ 54* 
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tia.^ A considerable body of regular troops were bow- 
ever kept Ib tbe couatry^ and the ladians over wbom the 
French exercised a kind of jurisdiction^ were nunerous, 
and a largie force might be drawn from them cm short 
notice. As the French had now made peace with the 
five nations^ they were at liberty to turn their whole force 
against the English northern colonies. 

War with the French in Canada being unavoidable, 
Joseph Dudley, now governor of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, held a treaty with the eastern Indians, in 
1703, at which they gave solemn assurances of their de- 
termination of remaining at peace witli New England. 
Notwithstanding these friendly pretensions, they were 
strongly suspected of hostile designs^ and soon threw off 
the mask. Within the space of six weeks, hostilities 
commenced in the eastern quarter, and the whole country 
from Casco to Wells was devastated^ and one hundred 
and thirty people killed or captured, by a force ei five 
hundred French and Indians. 

During king William's war, the people of Deerfield on 
Connecticut river, though constantly exposed to the in- 
roads of the enemy, resolutely maintained their groand| 
and after the peace, made considerable improvements. 
Prior to the commencement of queen Anne's war, many 
houses were built, besides a small one for public worship ; 
and Mr. John Williams settled in the ministry.f The 
centre of the village was enclosed by an extensive^ but 
imperfect, palisaded work, covering part of the place about 
the present meeting house, and several detached houses 
were defended by slight fortifications. 

Tlie mode of fortifying, in the frontier towns at this 
time was still rude and simple, and calculated merely for 
defence against slight attacks. In many cases single 
houses were surrounded with palisades of cleft or hewn 
timber, planted perpendicular in the ground without 

• Universal History, Vol. xl, pp. 20, 23, and Wjnne, Vol. i, p. 394, as <^o«ed 
bjT Holmes, Vol. ii, p. 37. 

t \ home lot was granted to Mr. Williams, on which a dwelling house forty by 
twenty feet, with a Unto, was erected by the people. In 1789, the town voted to 
erect a good and sufficient fortification upon the meeting house hill ; and in 1696 
all training soldiers were ordered to work on the fortifications on certain days, and 
three moun\to be built at the fort, about the town, according to the directions of 
the military omiroittee, and tbe old fort to be renewed. — Extracts from tht Town 
Records, ^ 
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ilitches; and the larger works enclosing villages weflfc^ 
much of the same nature. In some cases single houses 
were constrncted of square timber, laid horizontally and 
locked at the angles ; and loop holes were pierced oa 
every side for firing upon an enemy. The walls of 
framed houses were commonly lined with brick, the upper 
story projecting, and loop holes prepared to fire dowa 
upon the enemy in case of a close approach, and not un- 
frequently flanking works were placed at the angles, sim- 
ilar to small bastions. A work called a mount was oftea 
erected at exposed points. These were a kind of ele- 
vated block-house, aflfbrding a view of the neighboring 
country, and where they were wanting, sentry boxes 
were generally placed upon tJie roofs of houses. Like 
most of the works built in the early settlement of the 
country, they were too extensive. Htrong block-houses 
Affording an enfilading fire with swivels, were still want- 
ing to render the defences respectable. 

Northfielfl, on Connecticut river, during the first part? 
of king William^s war, had been occupied by a few set- 
tlers, protected by small works, and a few troops fur- 
nished by government ; but the people were at length, 
compelled to abandon it, on which the Indians destroyed 
the houses and forts, and the place was not re-occupied 
at the commencement of queen Anne's war. 

Deerfield being now the frontier town on the Connect- 
icut, had early attracted the attention of the enemy, and 
they had determined to sack the place. Intelligence of 
this design was received by lord Cornbury, governor 
of New York, from the Mohawks who had visited thd 
Cahnawagas in Canada, and by him communicated to 
governor Uudley, in the summer of 1703. The same in* 
telligence was subsequently communicated to the inhab*- 
itants of Deerfield, by colonel Schuyler of Albany, and 
on application to the governor of Massachusetts, twenty 
iioldiers were sent as a guard, and the inhabitants wen 
kept on the alert.^ 

Small parties of Indians soon began to hover about tht^ 

* In 1702 at a meeting of the town it was voted ^^that the fort be righted up and 
«irery man shall' repair his proportion as it was last laid out to him, bj a certain 
daj, or pay a fine of three shillings per rod : the commistioned ofioers to inspect an4 
rjpass the furt.^'— T^im Ruordt* 

96 
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town, and on the eiglitli of October, 1708, Zebediah Wil- 
liams and John Nimswere ambuscaded in the meadow, 
near Broughton's pond, in the vicinity of the village, cap- 
tured and carried to Canada. Nims, with some other 
captives effected their escape, and after great sufferings 
returned home ; but Williams died in captivity. 

The storm that threatened Deerfield was now ap- 
proaching. In the evening of the twenty ninth of Feb- 
ruary, 1704,* major Hertelde Rouville with two hundred 
French and one hundred and forty two Indians, aided by 
two of his brothers,after atedious march of between two and 
three hundred miles, through deep snow, arrived at an ele- 
vated pine forestf bordering Deerfield meadow, about two 
miles north of the village, where they lay concealed until 
after midnight. Finding all quiet, and the snow covered 
with a crust su£Bcient to support the men, Rouville depos- 
ited his snow shoes and packs at the foot of the elevation, 
and crossing Deerfield river, began his march through an 
open meadow a little before day light. As the march 
upon the crust produced a rustling noise, which it was 
apprehended might alarm the sentinels in the fort, he 
ordered frequent halts, in which the whole lay still for a 
few moments, and then rising, they dashed on with ra- 
pidity. The noise thus alternately ceasing, it was sup- 
posed would be attributed by the sentinels, to the irregu- 
larity of the wind ; but the precaution was unnecessary, 
for the guard within the fort had improvidently retired to 
rest about the time the enemy commenced their march 
through the meadow. Arriving at the northwest quarter 
of the fort, where the snow in many places was drifted 
nearly to the top of the palisades, the enemy entered the 
place, and found all in a profound sleep. Parties de- 
tached in different directions assaulted the houses, broke 
the doors, and dragged the astonished people from their 
beds. Where resistance was attempted, the tomahawk 
or musket ended the strife. A few were so fortunate as 
to escape by flight to the adjacent woods ; but the great- 
,est part were killed or made prisoners. 

Early in the assault about twenty Indians attacked the 
house of the Rev. John Williams, who awaking from a 
sound sleep, instantly leaped from his bed, ran towards 

* JBj^ iNew StjJe, Maroa 12, 1704. t Ntw eaJled JPettj's Plain. 
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tbe door and found a party entering. Calling to awakeu 
a couple of soldiers in his chamber^ be seized a pistol 
from his bed tester^ and presenting it to the breast of the 
foremost Indian, attempted to shoot him^ but it missed fire. 
He was instantly seized^ bound, and thus kept near an 
hour without his clothes. Two of his young children 
were dragged to the door and murdered, and his negro 
woman suffered the same fate. Mrs* Williams who had 
lain in but a few weeks previously, and five children were 
also seized, and the house rifled with unrelenting bar- 
barity. While the Indians were thus employed, captaih 
Stoddard, a lodger in the house, seizing his cloak, leaped 
from a chamber window, escaped across Deerfield river, 
and availing himself of his cloak, which he tore into 
shreds and wrapped about his feet, arrived at Hatfield 
nearly exhausted. 

The house of captain John Sheldon was attacked, but 
as the door at which the Indians attempted to enter was 
firmly bolted they found it difficult to penetrate. They 
then perforated it with their tomahawks, and thrusting 
through a musket, fired and killed the captain's wife, as 
she was rising from her bed in an adjoining room. The 
captain's son and wife awakened by the assault, leaped 
from a chamber window at the east end of the house, by 
which the latter strained her ancle, and was seized hy 
the Indians, but the husband escaped into the woods and 
reached Hatfield. After gaining possession of the house^ 
which was one of the largest in the place, th'- enemy re- 
served it as a depot for the prisoners, as they were col- 
lected from other parts of the village. 

Another dwelling house situated about fifty yards south- 
west of Sheldon's, though repeatedly attacked, and va- 
rious means adopted to set it on fire, was saved from the 
grasp of the enemy, by seven armed men and a few wo- 
men, by whom it was occupied. While the brave de- 
fenders were pouring their fire upon the assailants from 
the windows and loop holes, the no less brave women, 
were busily employed in casting balls for future supply^ 
Unable to carry the house^ or intimidate the defend'^rs to 
a surrender, by all their threats and stratagems, the en- 
emy gave up their efforts, and cautiously encleavored to 
keep out of the range of the shot* But notwithstanding 
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their precautions, several were singled out and shot dowii 
by the marksmen in the house. 

While devastation and ruin were in operation in the 
main fort, a palisaded house, situated about sixty rods 
southerly, was furiously attacked, and gallantly defended 
by a small party of the inhabitants, and the assailants 
were at length compelled to draw off. But they received 
(several fatal shots from the house during their stay ia 
the place. 

Having collected the prisoners, plundered and set fire 
to the buildings, Rouville left the place sun about an hour 
high, and retraced his march through the meadow to his 
packs and snow shoes, where the prisoners were deprived 
of their shoes, and furnished with Indian mockasins, to 
enable them to travel with more facility. 

While the enemy were preparing for the march, a party 
of the inhabitants, who had escaped, returned to the 
conflagrated village, and joined by the men who had 
defended the two houses, and a few people who had hur- 
ried on from Hatfield, pressed into the meadow in pur- 
suit of the enemy, and a sharp skirmish ensued ; but 
being' at length nearly encircled by a superior force, they 
were compelled to retire, with the loss of nine of their 
party. The pursuit, though highly honorable to the 
bravery of the pursuers, exposed the captives to immi- 
nent danger. During the fight, the English maintained their 
ground with great resoli^iion and at one crisis, Rouville, 
apprehending a defeat, sent orders for the captives to be 
tomahawked ; but fortunately the messenger was killed, 
before he delivered his orders. Preparations were how- 
ever made, by the Indians guarding the prisoners, to put 
them to death in case of the defeat of the party in the 
meadow, and several were bound for the diabolical pur- 
pose ; on the retreat of the English, Rouville counter- 
manded his order and saved the captives. 

The whole number made prisoners, amounted to one 
hundred and twelve, including three Frenchmen residing 
in the village ; and the slain, including those who fell in the 
skirmish in the meadow, numbered forty seven ; the whole 
loss of the enemy, was about the same number. Except- 
ing the meeting house and Sheldon^s, which was the 
last fired^ and saved by the English who assembled im^ 
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onediately aftev the enemy left the place ; all within the 
fort were reduced to ashes. That which was so bravely 
defended by the seven men^ accidentally took fire^ and 
was consumed while they were engaged in the meadow. 
Sheldon's house^ now owned by Col. Elihu Hoyt, is 
Btill standing near the brick meeting house^ in the centre 
of the village ; exhibiting the perforation made in the 
door with the tomahawks, as well as those of balls in the 
interior; that wliich killed Mrs. Sheldon is still to be 
seen.* 

Soon after the termination of the action in the meadow^ 
Kouville commenced his march for Canada. Most 
gloomy were the prospects of the captives ; many were 
women, then under circumstances requiring the most ten- 
der treatment ; some young children whose feeble frames 
could not sustain the fatigues of a day ; others^ infants 
who were to be carried in the arms of their parents^ 
left on the snow, or knocked on the bead with the toma- 
hawk ; and several of the adult males were badly wounded. 
Under these melancholy forbodings^ others not less ap- 
palling presented. The distance to Canada was not much 
^hort of three hundred miles^ through a country wild 
and waste — the ground deeply covered with snow — ^the 
weather cold and inclement, and what appeared impos^ 
nible to surmount, provisions were to be procured on the 
route. At the commencement of the march, the murder 
of an infant, was a prelude to the cruelties that were to 
be expected from the blood thirsty Indians. 

The first day's march was necessarily slow and diffi- 
cult, and but little progress was made. The Indians^ 
probably from a desire to preserve the young, to dispose 
of in Canada, or to retain for their own service, rather 
than from tenderness, assisted the parents by carrying 
the infants and young children upon their backs. At 
night Rouville encamped in the meadow, in what is now 
Greenfield, not exceeding four miles from Deerfield village^ 
where by clearing away the snow, spreading bought 

* Tbe anneaed plate exhibits a view of the house. The building is constructed 
of wood, the walls lined with brick, and though upwards one hundred and thirty- 
years old, the timber in general is sound, even to the sills ; and the primitive clap- 
boards upon the gable ends, are in a good state of preservation. Other parts have 
been covered) and do n«t exhibit »o antique 6n itppearance, as its age would indi- 
cate. 
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and constracting slight cabins of brush, fhe pnsonerv 
were as comfortably lodged as circumstances would ad- 
mit. To prevent escapes, the most athletic were bound, 
and secured according to the Indian mode, and this y^as 
practised at the subsequent night camps. Notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, Joseph Alexander, one of the prison- 
ers, had the good fortune to escape. To deter other 
attempts, Mr. Williams, who was considered as the head 
of the captives, was informed that in case of another 
escape, the remainder should suffer death by fire. In 
the course of the night, soi^e of the Indians became 
intoxicated with spirits they had plundered at Deerfield, 
and fell upon Mr. William's negro and murdered him. 

The second day's march was equally slow, and Mr. 
Williams was permitted, for a short time, to assist his 
distressed wife in travelling, who now began to be ex- 
hausted ; but he was torn from her and placed at the head 
of the column, leaving her to struggle along unassisted. 
At the upper part of Greenfield meadow it became ne- 
eessary to pass Green river, a small stream then open, in 
performing which, Mrs. Williams plunged under waier, 
but recovering herself, she with difficulty reached the 
shore, and continued her route. An abrupt hill was now 
to be surmounted, and Mr. Williams, who had gained 
the summit, intreated his master, (for so the Indian who 
captured him was called,) for leave to return and help 
forward his distressed wife, but was barbarously refused 
and she was left to struggle with difficulties beyond her 
power. Her ferocious master, finding her a burthen, 
aunk his hatchet in her head^ and left her dead at the 
foot of the hill.* 

Rouville encamped the second night in the northerly 
part of the present town of Bernardston ; a young wo- 
man and an infant were dispatched in the course of this 
day's march. At this camp a consultation was held by 
the Indians on killing and taking the scalp of Mr. Will- 
iams ; but his ma&ter unwilling to part with so valuable 
a prize, interfered and saved him from the hatchet. The 

♦ Her body was soon after taken up by a party from Deerfield, and interred in 
the public burying ground in that town, where her grave stones, with those of 
her husband, Mr. Williams, are to be se#n. She was the only daughter of Rev^ 
fileazer Mather, first pastor of the church in Northampton, by his wife £8tber> 
the daughter of Rer. Jehn Warham^ wbo cajne from England, 1630. 
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next day the captives were more equally distributed foilrl 
convenience of marchings and several exchanged mas- 
ters. The fourth day brought the army to Conuecti-. 
cut river, about thirty miles above Deerfield, probably 
in the upper part of firattleborough. Here light sledges 
were constructed, for the conveyance of the children^ 
wounded, and baggage, and the march which was now 
on the ice, became more rapid ; one female was this day 
relieved from her sufferings by a stroke of the hatchet. 

The march on Connecticut river continued several days 
without any extraordinary incident, excepting now and 
then murdering an exhausted captive and fleeing off the 
scalp. On the first Sunday, the captives were permitted 
to halt and rest themselves, and Mr. Williams delivered 
a discourse from these words ; *^ The Lord is righieoits^ 
Jot 1 have rebelled against his commandments : Hear I 
jpray you, all people and behold my sorrow : My virgins 
and young men are gone into captivity.^' Lam. i. 18.* 

At the mouth of White river, Rouville divided his 
force into several parties and they took different routes ta 
the St. Lawrence. One which Mr. Williams accompa- 
nied, ascended the former river, and passing the high- 
lauds, struck Winooski, or Onion, then called French 
river, and proceeding down that stream to lake Cham- 
plain, continued the march on the lake ta Missisque bay, 
Bear which they joined a party of Indians, on a hunting 
excursion. Proceeding to the Sorrel, they built canoes 
and passed down to Chamblee, where they found a French 
fort, and a small garrison. Their route was then contin- 
ued to the village of Sorrel, where some of the captives 
had already arrived. Mr. Williams was thence conveyed 
down the St. Lawrence, to the [ndian village of St. Fran- 
cis, and sometime after, to Quebec ; and after a short re- 
sidence at that place, sent to Montreal, where he was 
humanely treated by governor Vaudreuil. 

Another party ascended the Connecticut, and halted 
sometime at Coos meadows, where provisions being ex- 
hausted they barely escaped starvation, by collecting wild 
game ; and two of the captives, David Hoit and Jacob 
Hix, actually famished. Some of Mr, WilliaI^'s chil- 

• This sermon is said to have been delivered at the mouth of William's river, in 
]^o«kingham, Vermont ; from which circumstance the river received its muae. 
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dren accompanied this party, and after much dela;^, and 
great suffering, they arrived at various Indian lodges on 
Ihe St. Lavirrence. In a few instances the captives wer^ 
purchased of the Indians, by the French inhabitants ; 
but the greatest proportion were retained by the Indians, 
at their lodges in various parts of the country. Of the 
one hundred and twelve taken at Deerfield, about seven* 
teen were killed^ or died on the march, and the suffer- 
ings of all were severe in the extreme. 

During his captivity, Mr. Williams was permitted to 
Tisit various places on the St. Lawrence, and in his in- 
terviews with the French Jesuits, he found them zealously 
attached to the Roman Catholic religion, to which they 
spared no pains to convert him, as well as the other cap^ 
tives ; and in some instances they inflicted punishments 
for non-compliance with their ceremonies. But they 
found him as zealously attached to his own religion, and 
through his influence most of the captives continued firm 
in the protestent persuasion. Whether the zeal of the 
Jesuits proceeded from tenderness for the souls of the un- 
fortunate heretics, or from a desire to retain them in the 
country, is a little doubtful. But through the steady and ^ 
firm perseverance of Mr. Williams, whose alarms at a 
few unimportant ceremonies, imperiously enforced, and 
which he might under different circumstances have con- 
sidered of little or no importance, the whole of his chil* 
dren, ' excepting one daughter, then about ten years of age, 
were at length redeemed from the Indians, and not long 
after two were sent home to New England. 

In 1706, a flag ship was sent to Quebec by governor 
Dudley, by which fifty seven of the captives were ob- 
tained and conveyed to Boston, among whom was Mr. 
Williams and his remaining children, with the exception 
of his daughter £unice, who, notwithstanding all the ex- 
ertions of her father to obtain her redemption, was left 
among the Indians, and adopting their manners and cus- 
toms, married a savage, by whom she had several chil- 
dren. Sometime after the war, she, with her husband, 
yisited her relations at Deerfield, dressed in the Indian 
costume; and though every persuasive was tried to in* 
duce her to abandon the Indians, and to remain among 
h^j: wmi9cti(^i)S; all proved ineffectual j she returned to 
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Canada and there ended her days, a true savaf^. AC 
various times since, several of her descendants have vis- 
ited Deerfield, and other towns in New England, claim- 
ing relationship with the descendants of the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, and have been hospitably received. Recently 
one of the great grandsons of Mrs. Williams, under the 
name of Eleazer Williams, has been educated by hii 
frieudsin New England, and is now employed as a mis- 
sionary to the Indians at Green bay, on lake Michigan. 

In a recent visit to Montreal and Quebec, Mr Wil- 
liams made some exertions to procure documents relative 
to his ancestors, particularly on his grandmother's side ) 
and though unable to riscertain the time and place where 
she died, he found the remnant of an over dress of silk 
stuff, worn by his great grandmother when she was killed 
by the Indians in 1704, and had been preserved by some 
of her descendants He found a bible, which was the 
property of his great grandfather, the Rev. John Wil- 
liams in which is the date of purchase with his name ) 
also the journal of major Rouville, kept on the expedition 
against Deerfield in 1704, in wchih he frequently men- 
tions John Williams as ^^ an obstinate heretick.'' From 
the journal it appears Rouville's French troops suffered 
extremely from a want of provisions, on the march to 
Deerfield, and were in a mutinous state when they ar- 
rived before the place; but were kept to their duty by 
the Indians, who from their greater facility in procuring 
game in the woods, and superior hardiness, were faith- 
ful to the commander. Mr. Williams has also procured 
the journal of the commanding officer on the expeditioa 
against Schenectady, in 1690. These journals were ob- 
tained atone of the principal convents, where copies were 
required to be deposited on the return of the commamii r$ 
of parties, as well as with the government. Mr. Wil- 
liams states that when Deerfield was destroyed, the In- 
dians took a small church bell, which is now hanging in 
an Indian church in Ut. Regis. It was conveyed on a 
sledge as far as lake Champlain and buried^ and wrts 
subsequently taken up, and conv(»ye<l to (Canada. Mr. 
Williams* father and other Indian.^ at 6l Regi^, are well 

26 
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acquaiDted with the facts relating to the bell, as well ai* 
the destruction of Deerfield.* 

Twenty eight of the captives remained in Canada, and 
mixing with the French and Indians and adopting their 
manners and customs, forgot their native country, and 
were lost to their friends. Several of their names have 
recently been found among the Indians residing in the 
vicinity of Montreal ; and as they were sometimes adopted 
by those who married captives, they may not have be- 
come extinct. In 1756, one of the female captives, by 
the name of Mary Harris, a young, child when taken, 
was residing at Cahnawaga. She was married and had 
several, children one of whom was an officer in the 
French service. A gentleman who recently resided at 
Montreal, stated that at the lake of the Two Mountains, 
near the mouth of Grand river, he saw a French girl, 
who informed him that her grand mother was Thankful 
Stebbing, who was one of the captives from Deerfield 
in 1704; and the name of Thankful Stebbins is included 
in the list of unredeemed people, in the Rev. John Will- 
iam^s " Redeemed Captive,'' published soon after his 
return from Canada. Probably many intermarried with 
the French. For the gratification of those who may 
deem an inquiry for their descendants among the French 
and Indians, worthy of attention, the names of the per- 
sons who remained in Canada are here inserted. 

William Brooks, Mary Brooks, Daniel Crowfoot, 
Samuel Carter, John Carter, Mercy Carter, Elizabeth 
Corse, Abigal Denio, Mary Field, Freedom French, 
Martha French, Abigal French, Mary Harris, Samuel 
Hastings, Ebenezer Hoit, Thomas Hurst, Eben. Hurst, 
Hannah Hurst, Joanna Kellogg, Abigail Nims, Jemima 
Richards, Josiah Riseing, Ebenezer Stebbins, Joseph 
Stebbins, Thankful Stebbins, Elizabeth Stevens, Waist- 
till Warner, Eunice Williams. 

Among the captives, was a family of Kelloggs, whose 
History is interesting. Besides Joanna, included in the 
above list, they were Martin, Joseph and Rebecca ; the 
tJiree last returned to Deerfield. When taken^ Rebecca 
was about thr^e years of age, and she resided at Cahna- 

* Conimunicated by Col. Elihu Hoyt, who recently conversed with Mr. Wil- 
liciius. 
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waga until woman grown, and became extensively ac- 
quainted with the language of the Indians in that quar- 
ter. She and her two brothers, Martin and Joseph;, who 
also learned the Indian language, were often employed 
as interpreters, the two latter at Indian treaties. Joseph 
attended one in that capacity, at Albany in 1754; and 
accompanying governor Shirley on the expedition against 
Oswego the next year, died at Schenectady. Rebecca 
married a Mr. Benjamin Ashley, and was repeatedly 
employed as an interpreter by missionaries. In 1757, she 
accompanied the Rev. Gideon Hawley on a tedious and 
dangerous tour through the woods to Susquehanah river, 
on a mission to the Indians in that quarter, and died at 
one of their towns the same year. Martin was several 
times captured by the Indians and conveyed to Canada, 
and afterwards bore a captain^s commission. He was re- 
markable for bodily strength, and firmness of mind; and 
and many exploits of his early life, are related. Mr. 
Sergeant employed him in the Mollis school^ where his 
knowledge of the Indian language, rendered ]him emi- 
nently useful. He spent the last years of his life at New* 
ington in Connecticut, and died about 1758.* 

The Rev. John Williams, immediately after landing 
at Boston, was met by a committee from Deerfield, with 
a request that he would return to his pastoral office, at that 
place, with which he complied; and a salary of forty 
pounds was granted him, and in 1711, it was raised to 
sixty pounds* He married a second wife, had several 
children, and died in 1729. He was a son of Mr. Sam- 
uel Williams of Roxbury, where he was born, Dec. 10th 
1664, and took his degree at Harvard coll**ge, in 1683. 
Two of his sons were worthy ministers, one at VValtham, 
and the other at Longmeadow in Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding the exposed situation of Deerfield, 
the inhabitants who remained after the destruction of the 
place, resolutely determined to maintain their plantations; 
and scouts, under orders from CoL Stoddard of North- 
ampton, were continually employed in ranging the woods 
towards Canada. But the place did not long remain un- 
molested. In the month of May, 1704, John Allen,aud 
his wife were killed at a place called the Bars^ about 

'•Massachuietts Historical Collection, Vol. iv. 
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two miles south of the village ; soon after, John Hawks 
was ambuscaded by a party of Indians on the road to- 
wards datfield, but he escaped to that place without in- 
jury ; and in July, Thomas Russel was killed north of 
the town. 

Early this year, intelligence was received, that a party 
of Indians had seated themselves at Coos, on Connecti- 
cut river, for the purpose of hunting. A scout of five 
friendly Indians, under Lieut. Caleb Lyman of North- 
ampton, proceeded up the river to attack them, and af- 
ter nine or ten day's march, arrived in the vicinity of their 
fort. Cautiously reconnoitring, Lyman selected his point 
of attack, where was a cabin of ten of the enemy, and 
approaching in the night, his party fired and killed seven 
on the spot, and wounded the other three, who escaped. 
Lyman returned to Northampton, without the loss of a 
man. Probably the Indians were of the party who des- 
troyed Deerfield, and had remained at Coos, as has been 
mentioned. 

Determined to give the frontiers no respite, and proba- 
bly animated by the success of Rouville at Deerfield, 
four hundred French and Indians marched from Canada 
the same year, and on the 31st of July fell upon Lancas- 
ter in Massachusetts. Six fortified houses were simulta- 
neously attacked, but the enemy met so warm a reception 
that I hey were compelled to retire. Before they left the 
place, most of the other buildings were fired, and re- 
duced to ashes. Three hundred men from the adjacent 
towns, hurried on to the place towards the close of the 
day, came up with, and engaged the enemy, and several 
■were killed on eaich side. 

Soon after the attack on Lancaster, a small scout on 
the road between Northampton and Westfield, fell into 
an ambuscade of Indians ; one man was killed and two 
made prisoners. Another scout coming up, attacked and 
killed three of the enemy, and retook the two men. Not 
long after, lieutenant Wyler and several people were kil- 
led at Groton. On the 8th of August, a number of young 
lads at work in a field at Westborough, were attacked^ 
one killed and four captured, and the prisoners conveyed 
to Canada. Timothy Rice one of the lads, became 
U iioted chief at Cahnawaga^ where lie resided man j 
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years, under the name of Oughzorongoughton, conferred 
upon him by the Indians, by which he was known to 
gentlemen in Albany. Several other towns in the east- 
ern quarter of New England, suffered from predatory at- 
tacks in the summer of 1704. 

Thus harrased by the enemy, Massachusetts offered a 
bounty of forty pounds for each Indian scalp ; by which 
scouts were induced to volunteer their services in scour- 
ing the frontiers, and several penetrated the woods as far 
as Ossipie pond, and Pigwacket, with various success. 

Benjamin Church, now commissioned a colonel, was 
this year sent by Massachusetts, with five hundred men 
in whale boats, convoyed by several armed vessels, to 
sweep the eastern coast, now in possession of the enemy; 
and he executed his orders with his usual gallantry.^ 
Ascending the Penobscot and St. Croix rivers he des- 
troyed the enemy's lodges, and took many prisoners, 
among whom was one of baron Castine's daughters, with 
her children, her father being then in France. 

In the autumn of this year, the French in Canada suf- 
fered a severe loss, by the capture of a large store ship, 
called the Seiner on her passage from France ; on board 
of which were a number of ecclesiastics and laymen, of 
great fortunes. The cargo was estimated at near a mill- 
ion of livres. The loss of this ship was a great embar- 
rassment to the military operations of the French in Ca- 
nada, and very few depredations were committed in 1705. 

This year governor Vaudreuil made propositions to 
governor Dudley for a treaty of neutrality between the 
hostile colnoies. The latter then contemplating the con- 
quest of Canada, was opposed to the measure, but he had 
the address to protract the negociation under pretence of 
consulting the other English governors. In the mean 
time, negociations for an exchange of prisoners were car- 
ried on, and by this management, a large proportion ot 
the Deerfield captives were finally released. 

Early in 1706, the enemy renewed their incursions, 
and eight or ten people were killed at Oyster river. A 
fortified house was saved by a few women who had the 

* When this veteran first heard of the destruction of Deerfield, mounting hit 
horse, he rode seventy iniies to Boston, and offered his services to governor Dud- 
ley. He afterwards sent a letter to the governor of Canada, threatening to lay 
"ivaste his conntrv if he persisted in his depredations. 
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courage and address, by putting on men's hats and 
other articles to resemble soldiers, and firing with great 
spirit, to impress the enemy with a belief that the garri- 
son was formidable. On their retreat from the place, 
they killed John Wheeler, his wife and two children ; 
four other children escaped, by secreting themselves in a 
cave. 

In the course of the year, a force of about two hundred 
and seventy French and Indians, hovered on the frontiers 
and attacked several places. At Dunstable, a garrisoned 
house was surprised and burnt. At Reading, within 
twelve miles of Boston, a woman and her three children, 
were killed, and five others captured. 

Chelsmford, Sudbury, Groton, Dover, and some other 
towns suffered tlie loss of people, killed or taken. At 
Exeter an attempt was made to kill colonel Hilton, an 
officer who had been active against the enemy, and whom 
they had marked for destruction. Secreting themselves 
near his house they ea,<;erly waited to execute their de- 
sign. In the mean time ten men went from the house to 
their labor, and depositing their arms, commenced cutting 
grass ; observing this, the Indians crept between the arms 
and the laborers, a,nd suddenly rushing on, fired and kil- 
led four, wounded one, and captured three others. This 
produced an alarm, and saved the colonel from the snare. 

During the year 1707, the enemy made a few incur- 
sions on the eastern towns. Several men were killed at 
Oyster river and Exeter ; and a party of people were 
ambuscaded between the latter town and Kingston; but 
fortunately escaped. Marlborough also sustained some 
loss. In the course of the year, an expedition was fitted out 
from New England, against Port Royal. Col. March, 
with seven hundred men, and a small naval force, arrived 
before the place, and after a skirmish with an advance par- 
ty, commenced a bombardment ; but the attack proved 
unsuccessful, and the army returned without effecting 
any important service. Connecticut, apprehending an 
attack on their northwest frontier, from the neighboring 
Indians, as well as those of Canada, ordered the towns 
of Simsbury, Waterbury, Woodbury and Danbury, to 
be fortified ; and several Indians, at Stratford and Fair- 
field, were kept as hostages. In 1708, the French seint 
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out a force of about 400 French and Indians against New 
England under Hertel de Rouville, De Chaillons and La 
Perriere, and a body of Mohawks, accompanied the ar- 
my ; but the latter soon returned home. At the break 
of day, on the 29th of August, an attack was made on 
Haverhill, on Merrimack river ; most of the houses were 
plundered and burnt, about forty people killed, and a 
considerable number captured. Among the latter wero 
Capt. Wain Wright, and the Rev. Mr. Uolfe minister of 
the place. On the retreat, the enemy were pursued by a 
body oC troops, who were stationed near, and a skirmish 
took place, in which several of the enemy fell, among 
whom was a brother of Kouville, and another French of- 
ficer ; several of the captives were recovered. 

Small parties of the enemy made incursions on the 
Connecticut, in the course of the season. In October, 
Ebenezer Field was killed near Bloody Brook, in Deer- 
field. A scout from this place, returning from White 
riter in the present state of Vermont, lost one Barber^ 
and MaAin Kellogg, jun. was captured.* This year, a 
body of infantry and cavalry from Connecticut, under 
Col. Whiting, were employed to guard the upper towns 
on Connecticut river, in Massachusetts. 

The depredations of the enemy on tlie frontiers, thus 
continuing, the British government resolved on an ex- 
pedition for the reduction of Canada. A squadron of 
ships was ordered to rendezvous at Boston, and five regi- 
ments of regular troops, to be joined by twelve hundred 
provincials from Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, under Col. Vetch, were to proceed up the 
St. Lawrence, and attack Quebec. Fifteen hundred pro- 
vincials from Connecticut, New»York, Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, with a body of Mohawks, were to proceed by 
the way of Lake Champlain, and attack Montreal, un- 
der Col. Nicholson. The troops from Massachusetts 
were ready for service by the twentieth of May, 1709 ; 
but as the squadron expected from England did not ar- 
rive, they were not embarked. Tlie force under Nichol- 
son, assembled at Albany, according to orders, and ad- 
vancing up the Hudson, took a position at Wood Crcc k, 

* White and fVellt^ rivers in Verm'^nt were known at this time, by their pres- 
ent names. 
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in the present town of Fort Ann> in the state of New 
York, where they built a fort and several block houses, 
and made preparations for passing the lake. The troops 
proving sickly, many dying, and the expedition from 
Boston being likely to fail, Nicholson decamped and re- 
turned to Albany in October, where the troops were dis- 
banded. 

While Nicholson lay at Wood creek, the governor of 
Canada, informed of his position, detached one thousand 
five hundred French and Indians to attack him ; but after 
advancing about one hundred miles, and finding Nichol- 
son numerically superior, and in a fortified camp, they 
returned to the French advanced posts in Canada, to 
await his approach. If we may credit Charlevoix, the 
Mohawks who joined >licholson, proved treacherous. 
He states that while the army was encamped on the 
banks of a small river, the Indians, who spent most of 
their time in hunting, threw their skins into the river a 
little above the camp, which soon corrupted the watir, 
and the English without suspecting the treacMbry, con- 
tinued to drink of it, which caused such mortality among 
them that Father Mareuil, and two officers, who after- 
wards passed over the camp, judged by the graves, that 
at least a thousand must have been buried.^ Others state 
that many died as if they had been poisoned.f 

The French, notwithstanding the threatened invasion 
of Canada, kept small parties of Indians on the frontiers 
of New England. In April, Mehuman Hinsdale was 
captured on the road between Hatfield and Northampton, 
as he was driving his team home to Deerfield, and con- 
veyed to Canada, whence he sailed to France, and at 
length returned home-bythe way of England. The next ' 
month lieutenant John Wells and John Burt, were killed 
in a skirmish on Onion river, in Vermont ; the scout to 

* Hutchinson, Vol. ii, p. 163. Mareuil had been a prisoner at Albany. 

t In a raanusoript journal of this expedition, by the Rev. Thomas Buckingham, 
of fiartford, who was chaplain of the Connecticut forces, commanded bj colonel 
Whiting, the names of several commanders of rtgiments are gathered. Besides 
colonel VVhihng, there were colonel Peter Schuyler, colonel Ingoldsby, colonel 
Leviu2;ston, colonel iMatthews, and colonel Rig^s. The journal notices a body of 
two hundred French and Indians at Crown point, and some .small parties hovering 
about the camp. Fort Edward is called Fori JSichQlson ; the fatal sickness is also 
mentioned. 
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which they belaii«;ed9 had penetrnted to Ukf» Champlain^ 
where they killed several of the euemy^ 

In the month of June another attempt wa^ made on 
Seerfield, by one hundred and tighty Vin>nch and In* 
dians under one of the UouvHlea« Many of the inhabl* 
tants had recently returned from Olinada« anti theh' liuf* 
ferings had produced a more vigilant military polire* by 
which they discovered the enemy at a tUsstance tVtim \\\^ 
town, and prepared for defence* which induced iiouvlUiii 
to withdraw. But while he lay in the vicinity % JuNepk 
Clessen and John Arms were made priaonev^ji and Jon- 
athan Williams and Matthew Clesson killedi and lieu* 
tenant Taylor and Isaac Mattoon wotmdetl. A few peo- 
ple were taken this year at Exetor and Oyster river i but 
the frontiers in that quarter were ho {guarded by acouting 
parties, under colonel Hilton and captain Davini that no 
great disaster occurred. The town of Brooklleld loMt a 
few people the same year, by ^mall parlies of [udlanN. 

The following year, 1710, an armament conMiMtintt; of 
five frigates and a bomb ketch, a regiment of marineM from 
England, and four regiments raised In MaNMachuMetti^ 
New Hampshire, and Counecticut, under colonels Uob* 
bey. Tailor, Wallon, and Whitney, the whole commanded 
by colonel Nicholson, sailed from Boston, beweiged unil 
captured Port Royal, then under the command of M, Hu* 
bercase, who after sustaining a cannonade a few iinyMp 
surrendered by capitulation, and the name of the pliicn 
was changed by the English to that of AnnapoliM. 

On the eastern frontiers, depredations continui^d tbrongli 
the summer. At Chelmsford, Winterbarbor^ kilnnHiAPUM 
Cocheco, York, and Berwick, s^everal people w«r«5 kiilm 
w captured. Colonel Hilton, of Exeinr^ bad for m^Hm 
time been marked for destmctlon by the f ndUn^f «4i4 tb^^jr 
at length found an opportunity of carrying tb«$ ile#ko iuU^ 
execntion. Being in the woods wUb n {PnHy m mmf 
a}Kmt fourteen miles from home, at Ibe uuasting SmMU^^^mp 
a paxty of the enemy rushed oo^ and on Hi*^ fi/^t fire kiib'^ 
tlte colonel aad two of bis men : ikit others e^^^, Tim 
next day one hoAdred people front Kiudi^f MrrivMA *m iiim 
grouftd and found the mangled bodies of the le^laii^ $ tiM^ 
ool«Ber« head was fractured by tomahawks, amd a t^^Mit 
imind pimped thro^ hk heart TmU^i^^ihJ^ raiua- 

2T 
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ble officer was much regretted by New Hampshire. Some 
iHCursions were also made at Marlborough and Brook- 
field. At the latter place about the twentieth of July, 
Ebenezer Hay ward, John White, Stephen and Benjamin 
Jennings, John Grosvenor and Joseph Kellogg were kil- 
led while employed ih making hay. The Indians came 
upon them by surprise, and little resistance was made. 
White was first made prisoner, but attempting to escape, 
was killed. 

Not long after the capture of Port Royal, colonel 
Nicholson sailed for England, to solicit another expedi- 
tion against Canada, and in the early part of June, 1711^ 
he returned to Boston, with orders for the northern pro- 
vinces to be prepared with their quotas of troops and pro- 
vision, by the time a naval force and a land army should 
arrive from England. On the twenty fifth of June, sir 
Hovenden Walker reached Boston with a squadron of 
armed vessels, transports, and seven regiments of the duke 
of Marlborough's veteran troops, and a battalion of ma- 
rines^ under the command of brigadier general Hill. ^ The 
troops landed on Noddle's island, where they werefjoined 
by two regiments of provincials, the whole amounting 
nearly to seven thousand, with an ample train of artillery* 
An army of provincials was ordered to assemble at Al- 
bany, to penetrate to Canada by lake Champlain, under 
the command of colonel Nicholson. 

The fleet sailed from Boston on the 30th of July^ and 
arrived at the mouth of St. Lawrence about the twentieth 
of August. Here, meeting with contrary winds and thick 
fogs, eight or nine of the transports were driven amongrocks 
and islands on the north shore, and wrecked, and about 
one thousand men lost. The admiral then bore away for 
Spanish river bay, in cape Breton, where a council of 
land and naval officers judged it expedient to abandon the 
enterprise ; and the fleet returned to England, and the 
provincials to Boston. 

Meanwhile colonel Nicholson repaired to Albany, 
took the command of the forces assembled at that place^ 
from New Jersey, Connecticut and New York, amounting 
to about four thousand with a body of Mohawks ; and 
marched for lake George. But receiving intelligence of 
the disaster and failure of the armament, destined against 
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Q^uebecy he retorned io Albany^ and the expedition was 
agaia abandoned. The failure of this third attempt to 
conquer Canada, on which the most confident reliance of 
success, had been placed, was a serious discouragement 
to the northern Provinces ; and many pious people were 
Impressed with the belief, that providence had predeter^ 
miuv^d; that all attempts should be frustrated. 

The frontiers of Massachusetts, remained this year, 
without any serious depredations ; but the town of Dover 
in New Hampshire, suffered the loss of several people^ 
in the early part of the year. . Thomas Downes^ John 
Church and three others were killed ; and John Uom 
and Humphry Foss, soon after, fell into an ambuscade^ 
as they were returuing from public worship 5 the former 
was wounded and the latter captivated. 

Relieved from the fears of an invasion, the governor 
of Canada^ the next year sent out parties in various di' 
rections. Early in the Spring, they fell upon Oystet 
river, Exeter, Kittery, York and Wells, and committed 
some damage ; and in July the same towns, as well ai 
Dover and Kingston, suffered some loss of people. la 
the fall of the year. Wells was again visited by the 
enemy, and several people attending a wedding were 
captured, among whom was Mr. Plaisted, the bridegroom^ 
a son of a gentleman at Portsmouth ; bnt before the 
«nemy left the vicinity, he was ransomed, at the moAef-' 
ete price of three hundred pounds. 

On the Connecticut, no important incursions wen made^ 
this year; but sconts were vigilant, and tbe oartbem 
woods effectually sconred. In Angast a scoot from Deer« 
field, towards the Undison, onder seneant Saomel Tay^ 
lor, was attacked, and Samuel Andross killed ; Jooa' 
than Barrett wounded, and with William Haodfcnrd^ 
taken and conveyed to Canada, where meeting lientenant 
Hamoel Williams, with a ia^ they were ransmned aai4 
returned to Deerfield. 

Hie treaty nf Utrecht^ in 1718^ ended the war in Ed- 
rape, and a suspension <»f anna was pmelained the tweniir 
ninth of October in New En^and ; and on the eleventli 
mi Jnly tbe next year, peace was eonr laded with the Ifi^ 
iRaiM at PortsflHKith. CoL Stoddard of Nsflhattplon^ 
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was this year sent to Canada^ to negociate an exchange 
of prisoners. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The war which had so long distressed the frontiers of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, effectually prevented 
the progress of settlements to the north and west. On 
Connecticut river, none were made higher than at the 
commencement of Philip's . war. From 170S, to 1713, 
the inhabitants were constantly harrassed with calls for 
military service, agriculture was consequently neglected, 
many people were killed and captured, a heavy public 
debt incurred, and the population of the country was 
vastly below what it would have been, had an uninter- 
rupted peace been maintained. According to Hutchin- 
son, from 1675, the beginning of Philip's war, to 1713, 
five or six thousand of the youth of the country had per- 
ished by the enemy, or diseases contracted by the war; 
nine in ten of these would h ive been fathers of families, 
and in the course of forty years, must have multiplied to 
near one hundred thousand.* 

In the eastern quarter of New England, the frontiers 
were limited by a chain of towns along the sea coast, and 
a few extending up the Merrimack. Lancaster was the 
northerly town in the present county of Worcester, and 
Deerfield in the county of Hampshire. Immediately after 
the peace of 1713, the people who had been driven from 
Northfleld returned to their plantations, rebuilt their 
houses, and one for public worship; and in 1718 they 
settled Mr. Benjamin Doolittle from Wallingford, Con. 
as minister of the place, which then consisted of about 
thirty families. Albany and Schenectady were the north- 
»n towns in the province of New York. The northern 
and western part of New Hampshire, the whole of Ver- 
mont, the western part of Massachusetts, and the north- 
ern and western part of New York, were a wildernes« 
little known to the English. The latter province, in 
(|ueen Anne's war maintained a neutrality with thtt five 

*H ifltorj of Massacbusetta, Vol. ii, p. 183. 
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nations^ who were a grand check to the Canada Indians^ 
and their frontiers suffered little molestation during the 
war. The Dutch inhabitants of Albany and Schenec- 
tady, at this time, carried on a lucrative trade with the In- 
dians of the five nations in furs ; and the Canadian In- 
dians were in some instances, suffered to pass unmolested 
through the northerly part of the province, in their in- 
roads upon the frontiers of New England. And it is 
stated on good authority, that the plunder taken from the 
western settlers in Massachusetts, was not unfrequently 
sold at Albany. Some of the principal inhabitants, bow- 
ever, were sensible of the impropriety of this conduct^ 
and condemned it with severity ; Col. Schuyler was an 
honorable exception. Through information derived from 
the neutral Indians, he was often apprised of the designs 
of the enemy, and generously notified the frontiers pf 
Massachusetts of their danger, and of the places desig- 
nated for destruction. 

Nor was the war less embarrassing to the progress of 
settlements and population in Canada. In 1714, the 
whole number of inhabitants, from fourteen to sixty years 
of age, able to bear arms, was four thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty four. The standing forces at this time, 
were twenty eight companies of marines, paid by the 
king, containing six hundred and twenty eight men;* 
but their Indians were numerous, always ready to turn 
out on short notice, and as they were frequently led by 
daring IVench officers, their incursions were generally 
attended with distressing consequences. 

Relieved from the war, the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, now turned their attention to their internal affairs, 
and the improvement of their plantations ; and the settlers 
who had been shut up in fortified houses, or driven from 
their plantations, now flattered themselves, that they 
should not again be molested by the Indians. But this 
was a vain hope, for a renewal of war between England 
and France, must necessarily produce hostilities between 
their colonies, and all the horrors of savage war must be 
again sustained. A fleet sufficient to block up the St. 
Lawrence, and a small invading army by lake Champlain 
under an able commander, would have put an end to the 

* Molmes"* Annals, on the authority of Charleveix, Vol, li. p. 8S. 
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embarrassments^ so long suffered by the E9glish colo- 
nies. 

The colony of Connecticut, though it often furnished 
men for the war^ being little exposed to the inroads of the 
enemy, began to exhibit a considerable degree of improve- 
ment. In 1713, exclusive of those on long Island, she 
had forty towns, w^hich sent deputies to the general as- 
sembly. The population at this time, according to Trum- 
bull, did not exceed seventeen thousand, which is much 
below that given in the first part of this chapter. In 
each county was a regiment of militia, the whole amount- 
ing nearly to four thousand. Their shipping consisted 
of two brigantines, and about twenty sloops and other 
small vessels, and a considerable trade was carried on 
with the West Indies.* 

During tlie various wars with the Indians, those in the 
eastern part of New England, had proved extremely 
troublesome. Since the close of the war with Philip, in 
1676, they had, excepting in a few short intervals, been 
in open hostilitiy with the English ; and this spirit was 
supposed to be kept up by the baron Castine, until he 
left the country. Other French agents afrerwards resid- 
ing among them, fostered their jealousy. A Jesuit, by 
the name of Sebastian Rolle, now resided at Norridge- 
wock, on the Kennebeck, and being a man of great in- 
fluence among the Indians, he instigated them to insult 
and annoy the frontier settlers. Apprehensive that a war 
might soon follow, colonel Shute who had succeeded 
Dudley as governer, in August 1717, held a conference 
with the Indians at Arrowsick island, and after some 
difficulties were settled, respecting the lands to the east- 
ward of the Kennebeck, renewed the treaty of 1713. 
Still apprehensions were entertained from the influence of 
father Rolle ; but the Indians continued peaceable for 
several years. 

A phenomenon singular at the time, and still unsatis- 
factorily explained, alarmed the people of New Eng- 
land in 1719. This was the Aurora Borealis, first no- 
ticed in the country, on the night of the seventeenth of 
December. It is thus described by a writer of the time, 
^' At eleven o'clock in the evening, there arose a bright 

* TrumbuU, Vol. u, p. 451. 
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light in the N. E. like that which arises from an honse 
when on fire; which soon spread itself through the heav- 
ens from east to west^ and was unusually broad. It 
streamed with white flames^ or streams of light, down to 
the horizon, very bright and strong. When I first saw 
it, which was when it extended itself over the horizon, 
from E. to W. it was brightest in the middle, which was 
from me !N . W ; and I could resemble it to nothing but 
the light of some fire. I could plainly see streams of 
light redder than ordinary, and there seemed to be an 
undulating motion of the whole light ; so thin that I 
could plainly see the stars through it. Below this stream 
or glade of light, there lay in the horizon, some thick 
clouds, bright on the tops or edges ; it lasted somewhat 
more than an hour, though the light of its red color 
continued but a few minutes. About eleven at night, the 
same appearance was visible again ; but the clouds hind- 
ered its being so accurately observed, as I could wish. 
Its appearance now was somewhat dreadful — sometimes 
it looked of a fiame, sometimes of a blood red color, and 
the whole N. E. horizon was very bright, and looked as 
though the moon had been near her rising. About an 
hour or two before break of day, the next morning, it 
was seen again, and those who saw it say it was then 
most terrible. ^^ 

That so novel and singular an appearance should have 
produced great consternation, is not extraordiijiary. At 
this day, by many, it is not beheld without foreboding 
apprehensions. When first seen in England, the con- 
sternation was equally great. One who saw it gives the 
following description. '^ The brightness, bloodiness, and 
firiness of the colours, together with the, swiftness of the 
motions, increased iDsomuch,as we could hardly trace them 
with our eyes, till at length almost all the whole heavens 
appeared as if they were set on fiame; which wrought^ 
and glimmered, with fiashes in a most dreadful and in- 
discribable manner. It seemed to threaten us with an 
immediate descent, and deluge of fire, filled the streets 
with loud and doleful outcries and lamentations, and 
frighted a great many people into their bouses. And we 
began to think whether the son of God was next to make 
his glorious and terhble appearance^ or the* conlagration 
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^f the world was new begun ; for the elements seemed 
just as if they were melting with fervent hcat^ and the 
sBtherial vault to be burning over us^ like the fierce agita* 
tions of the blaze of a furnace^ or at the top of a fierj 
oven. And the glimmering light looked as if it pro- 
ceeded from a more glorious body behind, that was ap- 
proaching nearer, and about to make its sudden appear- 
ance to our eyes.''* 

The Aurora Borealis was first noticed in Europe about 
1560 ; from that time it was occasionally seen^ though 
unattended with any extraordinary brilliancy^ until 1623; 
from that time for more than eighty years, we have no 
account of a similar phenomenon being observed. la 
1707, and 1708, it was noticed several times ; and in 
1716, Dr. Halley observed and described a very brilliant 
one, which spread over most of the north of [Europe. 
Since that time, until twenty or thirty years past, it hai 
been common in our latitudes, often extending southerly 
of the zenith, and of great brilliancy ; and from its fr^- 
quen^cy, has in a manner ceased to alarm.f 

• T. Prince's Letter, Massachusetts Historical Collections, Vol. ii, p. 14. — (JVcm 
Series.') 

t Various theories have been proposed to explain the northern lights. Lavoi- 
sier advances one founded on chemical principles, not altogether destitute of 
probability. He says " It is possible, and even extremely probable that, both at 
the first creation, and every day, gases are formed, which are difficultly miscible 
with atmospheric air, and are continually separating from it. If these gasses be 
specifically lighter than the general atmospheric mabs, they must, of course, gather 
in the hlghestTegions, and form strata that fioat upon the common air. The phe- 
nomena which accompany igneous meteors induce m6 to believe, that there exists 
in the upper parts of our atmosphere, a stratum of infiammable fiuid, in contact with 
those strata of air in which the phenomena of the aurora borealis and other fiery 
appearances are produced." — (^Elements of Chemistry^ Part i. Chap. 2,) But 
none appear more plausible than that which suppo&es a disturbance of the equili- 
brium of the electric matter of the atmosphere. One grand obstacle however, 
presents itself to this, as well as to all other theories that have been proposed. Why 
was not the phenomenon noticed by ancient philosophers and historians ? Though 
some slight hints are found in the works of Aristotle, Seneca and Pliny, of similar 
appearances, it is certain that the Aurora was of rare occurrence in our latitudes, 
until about a century ago, and indeed it was scarcely known previous to that time. 
Is it periodical ? That it is, appears at least probable. It is now much less fre- 
quent than twenty or thirty years ago. A theory has been advanced in support 
ef this supposition, founded on the 'veil known fact that electricity and magnet- 
ism are closely connected. The line of no variation, which is supposed to move 
round the earth in about a thousand years, and consequently to return to the same 
situation it occupied at the beginning of that period, is supposed to carry with it 
the corruscations of the Aurora in the heavens. A thousand years ago, when the 
line of no variation occupied the ^ame situation that it does now, and the Aurora 
shone forth in its spl*^ndor, the nations of Europe were sunk in iijnorance and 'nr- 
barism ; and whatever phenomena the heavens presented, were lost to po^ieiitj^ 
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ButiDg the calm which followed the peace of Utrechi^ 
the people extended their settlements to the notth and 
west. In 1720^ the Massachusetts legislature granted 
two towns on Housatonic river, which included what ar^ 
now Sheffield and Great Barrington^ and part of Stock- 
bridge, in the county of Berkshire^ The lands were 
bought of the Indians, but they reserved two small tracts^ 
one at Statehook, in Sheffield, the other eight or ten miles 
up the river, at Waahktoohook, in Stockbridge. As the 
line between Massachusetts and New York was unsettled 
at this time, it was doubtful whether the grant was within 
the limits of Massachusetts. 

New York about this tim(^ extended their settlements 
to the north and west ; a trading house was built a.t Os- 
wego in 1722, on lake Ontario^ for the convenience of 
traffic with the western Indians, and in the course of that 
year, fifty seven canoes ascended the Mohawk, thence 
proceeding down \Yood creek, Oneida lake, and Ononduga 
river, to that post, whence they returned to Schenectady^ 
with seven hundred and thirty eight packs of beaver and 
deer skins. The route was soon after frequented by the 
distant western tribes about Detroit and Michillimacinae^ 
and Schenectady and Albany became great marts for 
peltry. 

While the province of New York was thus prosecuting 
an advantageous trade with the Indians on their frontiers^ 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire^ were again compel- 
led to open hostilities with those on their northern and 
eastern borders. Instigated by the Jesuit Rolle, they 
began their usual depredations. In 1722^ colonel West^ 
brooke, with two hundred and thirty men, was sent tb 
the eastward to chastise the enemy. Entering the Pe- 
nobscot, he proceeded up to an Indian village of about 
twenty three well finished cabins, surrounded by a stock- 
aded work, without which was a churchy sixty by thirty* 
feet, well finished, with a convenient house, the dwelling 
of the priest ; but the Indians had fied into the woods pre- 
vious to his arrival. Westbrooke, after burning the vil- 
lage returned home. The Indians soon revenged thsf 

ftom the rudeness and want of knowledge of the people of that age. The the«rj> 
is gratuitous, and remains to be verified, or refuted in future tiraes.«»See fSdW"^ 
bvgh Encyclopedia, Article, ^Aurora Bprtnlts, 

28 
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injury by destroying the town of Berwick^ which pro- 
duced a declaration of war against the Indians^ by Mas- 
sachusetts, in July 1722. 

The western frontiers of Massachusetts now roused to 
their danger, repaired their fortifications and prepared to 
secure themselves against hostile incursions. Deerfield 
and Northfield were still the frontiers on the Connecticut ; 
a few houses had, however, been built at Greenfield. 
The next year a strong fort was erected on the west bank 
of Connecticut river, about six miles above Northfleld, 
in the present town of Vernon, in Vermont ; furnished 
with a garrison, and named Ifummer^ after lieutenant 
governor Dummer, and soon after, several people settled 
in the vicinity, the first settlement made in Vermont. 

Massachusetts at this time contained upwards of ninety 
four thousand inhabitants, and its militia was composed 
of sixteen regiments of infantry, and fifteen companies 
of cavalry ; besides the alarm list, which was about one 
third more than the training bands, and were exempted 
from impresses and quarterly trainings. 

New Hampshire took spirited measures for defence. 
They enlisted men for two years, and established respec- 
table pay for the troops. A captain, seven pounds ; lieu- 
tenant, four pounds : — Serjeant fifty eight, corporal forty 
five, and a private forty shillings per month ; and one 
hundred pounds bounty was offered for each Indian scalp. 
Orders were given for cutting a road to, and building a 
fort at Winipisogee pond, but these were afterwards coun- 
termanded. 

The first attack in New Hampshire, was at Dover, in 
1723, about the last of August; the place that had so 
often suffered in the former wars, where the enemy 
surprised the house of Joseph Ham who was killed, and 
three of his children taken. Soon after Tristam Heard^ 
was killed at the same place. Aaron Rawlins, and one 
of his children were killed, and his wife and three children 
captured soon after at Lamprey river. Scouting parties 
were kept up on the eastern frontiers, and captain Moul- 
ton penetrated to Norridgewock, and brought off a box 
of papers and books, the property of Rolle. The In- 
dians were absent^ but no injury was done to the vil- 
lage. 
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In the western quarter of Massachusetts, the enemy 
%egan their incursions on the thirteenth of August. Two 
men were filled at Northfield ; the next day a man and 
his four s0ns were surprised at Rutland, as they were 
laboring in a meadow; the sons were killed, but the fa- 
ther escaped. Mr. Willard, minister of the place, acci- 
dentally meeting the enemy, was also killed. About 
the same time one man was killed at Dover, and another 
at Arundel. 

On the eleventh of October, seventy of the enemy at- 
tacked fort Dummer, and killed and wounded four or five 
of the people. Col. Stoddard of Northampton, then in- 
trusted with the defence of this quarter, immediately 
marched from that place with fifty men ; but the enemy 
had withdrawn from the fort before he arrived. A body 
of Connecticut forces stationed at Northfield, had been 
drawn off from that place the preceding day. That pro- 
vince, as in the former wars, maintained troops on the 
frontiers of Massachusetts, but^their subsistence was fur- 
nished by the latter province. ! 

The next year, the enemy were active on the frontiers 
in the eastern quarter, and Kingston, Oyster river, Ches- 
ter, Dover, and many other places, suffered some loss of 
people. In the affair at Dover, the enemy lay secreted 
some time in the vicinity of the house of one Hanson, a 
quaker, and while he was absent at a meeting with a 
daughter, entered his house, killed two of his children^ 
and captured his wife, three children and another wo- 
man. Hanson made two journeys to redeem his family, 
and succeeded in obtaining all except one daughter, who 
afterwards married a Frenchman. In the month of May, 
Capt. Winslow with seventeen men of the garrison of the 
fort at St. George^s river, were suri-ounded by thirty ca- 
noes of Indians, and he and thirteen of his men killed, 
the others escaped. The captain was the grandson of 
Oen. Winslow of Plymouth, and had recently left col- 
lege. 

In the month of June, the van of a scout returning to 
Deerfield, from the northern woods, was ambuscaded on 
the road near Rocky Mountain^ about a mile north of the 
present village of Greenfield, and Ebenezer Sheldon, 
Thomas Colten and Jeremiah £nglish, the latter a friendly^ 
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linclian^ killed ; the main body of the scout coming up^ 
the Indians immediately fled into the woods. The next 
month a party of people, returning from Iheir labor in 
Deerfield north meadow, were fired upon by a party of 
Indians secreted in the margin of the woods on pine hiU; 
tiieut. Timothy Childs and Hamuel Allen were wounded, 
but the whole escaped, Childs by dashing through an 
adjacent pond — Both of the wounded recovered. 

Not long after one man was killed and two taken at 
Hatfield ; at Groton one was killed, and three at Rut- 
land, and another captured in August, at the latter place. 
The same month a house was attacked at Oxford, and 
the enemy beaten off by a resolute woman, and soon after 
one man was killed and another captured at Berwick. 
On the twenty fiftli, oue man was killed and one wounded 
at Northampton, on Connecticut river. 

Finding the incursions of the Indians likely to con- 
tinue, through the machinations of the Jesuit RoUe^ the 
^vernment of Massachusetts resolved to carrj' an expe- 
dition to Norridgewock, for the purpose of destroying 
the place, and seizing the instigator of the war. Two 
hundred and eight men were put under the command of 
captains Harman and Moulton, and provided with whale 
boats, to proceed up the Kennebeck. Leaving fort Rich- 
mond, the eighth of August, they arrived at Taconick, 
the next day, where they left their boats under a guai*d 
of a lieutenant and forty men ; the next day they com- 
menced their march for Norridgewock, and in the eve- 
ning captured the wife and daughter of Bomazeen, a well 
known chief, from whom they obtained exact knowledge 
of the stale and position of the village. On the twelfth, 
they approached the place; Earman with a part of the 
force took a route by the Indian cornfields, where it was 
supposed a part of the enemy would be found, while 
Moulton, with the remainder, continued on the direct 
route. About three o'clock in the afternoon, the latter 
came suddenly in view of the village, and found the In- 
dians quiet in their cabins. Moulton then ordered his 
men to approach, as silently as possible, and make a close 
a^ttack. An Indian at this time coming out of his cabim 
discovered the English, and gave the alarm, on which 
sixty warriors instantly turu^ed out^ and advanced to the 
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attack, while the old men, women and children fled. 
Moulton reserved his fire until the Indians gave theirs, 
which proved harmless, most of the shot passing over 
the heads of the English ; he then poured in his fire 
which made unusual slaughter. The enemy then gave a 
second shot, and many fled towards the river, closely 
pursued by the English; some leaping into canoes, with- 
out paddles, others took to the water and attempted to 
swim, or wade over. As the river was narrow and of 
little depth, some effected their escape into the woods on 
the opposite side ; but the greatest proportion were cut 
down by the English fire. Moulton then returned to the 
village, where the Jesuit Rolle was firing from his cabin 
upon a party of his men, who had previously arrived. 
Orders had been given to seize Rolle alive, if possible, 
but his resistance rendered this difficult. Lieutenant 
Jaques stove in the door, and finding him resolutely re- 
charging his gun for another shot, and refusing to ask 
for quarter, sent a ball through his head. The old vet- 
eran Mog, attempting to defend himself in another cabin, 
was shot down with several others, and some were made 
prisoners. Having cleared the village of the enemy, it 
was plundered of all that was valuable, the plate, furni- 
ture of the chapel, and the devotional flag hoisted over it, 
not excepted. At night Moulton encamped in the place 
andHarman, having completed his detour, without meet- 
ing the enemy, joined him. 

The next morning twenty six dead bodies of the en- 
emy, besides that of Rolle, were found ; among which 
were Bomazeen, Mog, Job, Carabesett, Wisememet, and 
Bomazeen's son in law, all noted warriors ; in the whole 
eighty are said to have fallen. The village was set on 
fire, and the English returned to Taconick, and joined 
the guard left at that place; and proceeding down the 
river, they arrived at Richmond fort, on the sixteenth of 
August, with a small loss. The scalps taken from the 
dead, were conveyed to Boston. This severe blow proved 
the rain of the Norridgewock tribe, and very much dis- 
heartened the remaining hostile Indians. 

The Jesuit Rolle, had been a very active agent in, if 
Bot the principal cause of the war, and his death was 
considered as a very auspicious event by the English. 
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It must be acknowledged, however, that be was a loss to 
the literary world. Previous to his residence at Nor- 
ridgewock, he had spent six years in travelling among 
the various tribes in the interior of America, and he had 
learned most of their languages. He was nearly forty 
years a missionary, twenty six of which he had spent at 
Nonridgewock among the Indians ; and with their man- 
ners and customs he had become intimately acquainted. 
His letters on various subjects, evince that he was a man 
of superior natural powers, which had been improved by 
an education in a college of Jesuits in Europe. With the 
learned languages he was thoroughly i|cquainted, and by 
his assiduity he had taught many of his converts to write 
and read, and to correspond with him in their own lan- 
guage. With the principal clergymen of Boston, he held 
a correspondence in Latin — ^possessed great skill in con- 
troversy — and made some attempts at Indian poetry. 
Pride was his foible ; he took great pleasure in railery — 
made the oflBces of devotion incentives to Indian ferocity, 
and even kept a flag on which was depicted a cross, sur- 
rounded by bows and arrows, which he used to hoist on 
a pole at the door of his church wheii he gave the Indians 
absolution, previous to then* engaging in any enterprise. 
A Dictionary of the Norridgewock language, composed 
by him, was found among his papers, which is now de- 
posited in the Library of Harvard College. It is a 4ta. 
volume of about five hundred pages. Kolle was in the 
67th year of his age when he was killed.* 

Animated at the successful expedition of Harman and 
Moulton, Massachusetts government ordered out colonel 
Westbrooke with three hundred men, to scour the frontiers 
of the country between Kennebec and Penobscot rivers, 
and another body visited Norridgewock ; but the Indians 
had retired back to the more northerly wilderness, and 
joined the tribes in that quarter. As a further induce- 
ment for a constant supply of scouts, the government of 
Massachusetts granted a bounty of one hundred pounds 
on each Indian scalp, the sum already allowed by New 
Hampshire. In the course of this year, Dunstable suf- 
fered the loss of six men killed, and several taken pris- 
oners. Kingston also lost a few people. 

^ Hdtchifltfon's Massachwctts, Vol. ii.-^Holmes' Annals, Vol. ii. 
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On the twenty fifth of August, the ne^t year, a party 
of people from Deerfield, were ambuscaded on the road 
near Green River Farms. The Indians posted on an 
eminence were discovered before they opened their fire, 
and the party, after giving them a shot, retreated towards 
a mill in the vicinity, but receiving a fire from the emin- 
ence, deacon Samuel Field was severely wounded, 
brought off and recovered.^ 

The principal incursions of the enemy during the war, 
were directed towards the eastern towns, and those on 
Connecticut river suffered little from the enemy. The 
people however were on their guard, and parties scouted 
the northern woods. In this service Benjamin Wright, 
of Northampton, captain of a company of volunteers 
raised in the county of Hampshire, was active. In the 
month of July, 1725, he proceeded from Northfield with 
his corps, consisting of about sixty men, and two subal- 
tern officers ; ascended the Connecticut as high as the 
mouth of Wells' river, part of his men in a light canoe. 
At this place he deposited his canoe and part of his pro- 
visions, and proceeding up Wells' river, and passing se- 
veral small lakes, struck Onion river, which he pursued 
until within sight of lake Champlain. Provisions being 
now exhausted, he returned to his depot, at the mouth of 
Wells' river, and thence to Northfield, without discov- 
ering the enemy.f 

In the eastern quarter, scouts were also vigilant. Capt. 
John Lovewell, of Dunstable, raised a volunteer corps in 
the early part of the winter 1724, to penetrate the woods 
in search of the enemy. With a small party he had kil- 
led one and captured another, to the northward of Win- 
nipiseogee lake, and received the bounty from govern- 
ment. The same winter, he made a second expedition 
into the northern wilderness, surprised and killed ten In- 

* This took place in the road a (evr rods soulh of the court house in Green- 
field, 

t From the journal of captain Wright, now before me, it appears that the ex- 
treme point of his route from Northfield, was two hunr^red and seventy nine 
tniles ; and consequently his whole march, going and returning, five hundred and 
fifty eight miles. Twenty eight days were spent on the outward tour, and proba- 
bly about the same number on the return. The journal mentions " a fort at the 
mouth of Wells' river" — Probably a small stockade, for the security of the scouts.. 
TVhite, Black and fTcii*' river are n;entioned by their present names ; and Pom^ 
rify\ HawUtf^s and JfaddU islands^ in CoimeeticUt ri?ery and its several falls. 
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^ians, as they were sleeping at a Hre by the niargiQ of a 
frozen pond^ since known by his uame^ in the town of 
Wakefield, in New Hampshire. Love well and his party 
received out of Massachusetts treasury, one thousand 
pounds for the ten scalps. 

Elated with his success, on the twenty sixth of April, 
1725, he marched on his third expedition, with a design 
of surprising the villages of Pigwacket, on the upper 
part of the river Saco, in what is now the town of Prye- 
burg in the western part of Maine; having under his 
command forty six men, including a chaplain, sui^eon 
and four commissioned officers. On the march two men, 
falling sick or lame, were dismissed, with one man to 
accompany them. Arriving at Ossipee pond, another 
man becomming sick, Lovewell built a small stockade 
fort, and left his surgeon, a serjeant and seven men, with 
a quantity of provisions. Reduced now to thirty four 
men, Lovewell continued his march for Pigwacket, and 
encamped on the east side of a pond, not far from his 
place of destination, on the evening of the seventh of 
May. Uncommon noises in the night, induced a belief 
that the Indians were about the camp, and in the morn- 
ing, the report of a gun, and discovery of an Indian on 
a jutting point of land, convinced Lovewell that his con- 
jecture was not without foundation. Suspecting that the 
Indian on the point, had been placed as a decoy, and that 
a body of the enemy might be in the front, the men de- 
posited their packs in an open pine wood, near the N. £. 
angle of the pond, and advanced towards the Indian, 
distant between one and two miles. Immediately after 
tlieir departure, forty one Indians, who were returning 
from an expedition down the Saco, under two noted lea- 
ders, Pagus and Waha, discovered Lovewell^s trail, and 
following it, found and seized the packs ; and upon 
counting them, ascertained that his force was numerically 
inferior to their own ; they then planted an ambuscade 
on the spot, ready for an attack. Lovewell in the mean 
time pressing on towards the Indian, met him returaiugg^ 
who immediately discharged his gun and wounded Love- 
weil, and Samuel Whitney, with beaver shot ; on whicli 
ensign Wyman fired, killed him, and took his scalp. 
No other enemy being discovered^ Lovewell retracediJuii 



march to the place where the packs had been left, and 
found they were missing; a search was commenced, on 
which the Indians rose, and with a horrid yell, rushed 
on and gave their fire ; the English met them and fired 
nearly at the same time, and a severe conflict ensued^ 
but the Indians were driven a little back. Capt. Love* 
well, ensign Harwood, serjeant Fulham, John Jefts, 
Jonathan Kitridge, Daniel Woods, Ichabod Johnson, 
Thomas Woods and Jonah Davis, were killed. Lieut. 
Farwell, lieutenant Robbins and Robert Usher, were 
wounded. The survivors, with the wounded, then fell 
back to the pond, and took a position where a point of 
rocks secured the left, and an unfordable brook the right, 
a morass stretching along part of the front; and cover- 
ing themselves behind trees, they renewed the attack on 
the enemy, who had now pressed closely on, and opened 
their fire with great spirit. Ensign Seth Wyman, who 
now commanded, resolving to maintain his position to 
the last extremity, continued his fire with great spirit, 
and several of his men were soon bady wounded. Every 
art was essayed by the enemy, to induce the English to 
surrender; but disregarding them, they continued their 
fire, with destructive eflFect. Towards night the yella 
and fire of the Indians became less frequent, from which 
it was concluded they were about to draw off, and the 
conjecture proved correct: for after collecting their killed 
and wounded, they disappeared about sunset, leaving 
the bodies of Lovewell and others, who fell in the first 
attack, unscalped. The loss of the Indians was sup- 
posed to be severe ; among which, it was afterwards as- 
certained, was the chief, Pagus. 

On collecting his shattered remnant, Wyman found 
lieutenant Robbins, Jacob Farrar and Robert Usher, so 
badly wounded that (hey could not be removed. Lieut* 
Robbins, conscious of his fate, requested his companions 
to load his sun, that he miglit despatch another of the 
enemy, should they return to the spot. Among those who 
were less severely wounded, were lieutenant Farwell, Mr* 
Frie the chaplain, serjeant Johnson, Josiah Johnson, Tim^ 
othy Richardson, Samuel Whiting, Elias Barron, John, 
Chamberlain, Isaac Lakin, Eleazer Davis and Josiah 
Jones. Solomon ISies had fortunately escaped^ though 

39 
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hadly wounded. At the rising of the moon about mi dnigb£^ 
the wounded men conducted by nine others, viz. ensign 
WymaUj Edward Lingfield, Thomas Richardson, Elea- 
zer Melvin, David Melvin, Ebenezer Ayer, Abiel Asten, 
Joseph Farrar, and Joseph Gelson, began their march for 
Ossipee pond. After travelling about a mile, Mr. Frie, 
lieutenant Farwell, Davis and Jones of the wounded, una- 
ble to proceed were left in the woods. The remainder pur 
sued their march. Before arriving at the fort at Ossipee 
pond, three Indians were seen, which produced an alarm 
and some disorder; and Elias Barron, pne of the wounded, 
straggling from his party was lost in the wood*. On arriv- 
ing at the fort, it was found to be abandoned by the guard ; 
but a small quantity of provisions were fortunately left. 
It afterwards appeared that one man at the commence- 
ment of the action, had deserted, and on reaching the 
fort, informed the garrison that Lovewell and his com- 
pany had been cut off; on which the guard made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. Wyman after refreshing his men, marched 
for home, but was compelled to leave several others of 
his wounded. Lieut. Farwell and the chaplain Mr. Frie, 
perished in the woods ; the others arrived home in scat- 
tered parties, after enduring the severest sufferings, and 
several of the wounded afterwards came in. Col. Tyng, 
of Dunstable, soon after, collecting a party of volunteers, 
proceeded to the scene of action ; found and buried the 
bodies of the slain, and left their names carved upon 
trees, A generous provision was made by government 
for the widows and children of the slain. 

In this desperate affair, Solomon Kies of Billerica, in 
Massachusetts, having fought until he had received three 
wounds, and lost much blood, crept to ensign Wyman, 
and stating his situation, told him he was inevitably a 
dead man; but having strength left to, creep along the 
side of the pond, where he intended to secure himself 
from the scalping knife, he fortunately found an Indian 
canoe, and with much diflSculty rolled himself into it, and 
pushing it off, the wind wafted him several miles towards 
the fort. He then crept to land, and finding his strength 
increased, continued his route, and reached the fort^ 
and at last got home, and was cured of his wounds.* 

* Mr. Kica was with Lorewell in the attack when the ten scalps were obtaineA 
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Mr. Jonathan Frie, the chaplain , was from Andovcr, 
Wily son of captain Frie of that place ; he had but re- 
cently received his degree of bachelor of arts, at Cam- 
bridge. Not long after being left by ensign Wyman, in 
company with Lieut. Farwell, Davis and Jones, he found 
himself about to expire, and unwilling to retard the march 
of his companions, requested them to leave him to his 
fate; with which they reluctantly complied. He had 
kept a journal of the march of Lovewell's company, 
which was lost with him. Capt. Lovewell, lieutenants 
Farwell and Robbins, and ensign Harwood, belonged 
to Dunstable; ensign Wyman to Woburn. Of the seven 
from Dunstable^ all were killed or wounded.* 

The war continuing to rage with unrelenting fury, while 
England and France were at peace, the governors of 
Masachusetts and New Hampshire, in the winter of 1725, 
commissioned three gentlemen to proceed to Canada, to 
remonstrate with the marquis de Yaudrueil ; who was 
supposed to countenance, if not to aid the savages in the 
war. William Dudley and Samuel Thaxter were ap- 
pointed on the part of Massachusetts, and Theodoie At- 
kinson on that of New Hampshire. These gentlemen, 
proceeding by the route of Albany and the lakes ; ar- 
rived at Montreal in March, and met Vaudreuil. The 
commissioners were politely received ; but they were not 
able to effect the object of their mission. A few captives 
were ransomed, but at an exhorbitant price. In the 
whole of the negotiation, Vaudreuil appeared rather jes- 
nitical, and it was evident he was influenced by some of 
the ecclesiastics, who constantly attended the confer- 
ences. 

On their return, the commissioners were furnished with 
a guard, as far as Crown point; whence they proceeded 
by fort Ann, and arrived at Albany on the first of Ivj!ay, 
and soon after returned home« 

at Lovewell^s pond. In tbe subseqcrant war cff 1744, 4)6 was stationed r;t North- 
field, at Uie head of a company in the service of the province. A son of this brave 
man, Col. Kies, is now living at Western in Massachusetts, at the age of eighty 
two. He served in the sameVar, as well as that of our revolution, as a distin- 
guished soldier, from whom some of tbe above facts were obtained. 

* For many particulars of this affair, 1 am indebted to a pamphlet published by 
Thomas Simms, attested by Se(h Wyman, Ebenezer Ayer, and Abiel Asten, whf 
4rere in the action^ 
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Though the Indians commiUed some depredations af 
Dover after the return of the commissioners, it was soon 
found that they were not averse to a peace. lu Decem- 
ber a treaty was concluded at Boston, and the next spring, 
ratified at Falmouth^ which put an end to this predatory 
war. 

The principal tribes engaged in this war^ were the Pe- 
nobscot's^ the Norridgewock's, St. Croix, and those of 
Bt. Francis and Becancour in Canada ; but they received 
aid from those residing on the St. John's, and other parts 
of Nova Scotia, and perhaps from other distant tribes; 
and as the captives were often carried to Montreal, there 
is little doubt that the Indians in that vicinity, were more 
or less engaged. The French government did not openly 
aid the Indians; but their Jesuits residing among them, 
appear to have used their influence in keeping up the bar- 
barous incursions. The conduct of Rolle was not equi- 
vocal : that he was the principal cause of the first hos- 
tilities, aduits of no doubt ; had his conduct been friendly 
kis fate would have been different. The war is some- 
times designated in history, by the appellation of Love- 
wett'8 war, from the tragical fate of that officer ; but 
that o{ the jeauit^Sjf or RoUe^s war, is obviously more ap- 
propriate. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire, were the only 
colonies in New England that suffered annoyance in 
Rollers war ; and the greatest depredations were in the 
eastern quarter. Connecticut was covered from the enemy 
by these colonies, but it did not consider itself as wholly 
disinterested. Small bodies of troops were maintained 
by that colony, on the frontier towns on the Connecticut; 
but as the enemy made no great efforts on that river, the 
troops had no opportunity to distinguish themselves. The 

{)eace maintained between New York and the five nations, 
eft that colony to prosecute their former lucrative trade, 
not only with these, but other western Indians. In the 
course of the war, Massachusetts made another attempt 
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to engage these nations Iq the war against the eastern In- 
dians. Commissioners proceeded to Albany, empowered 
to offer a bounty for scalps, and valuable presents were 
made to the ladians ; but they succeeded no further than 
to induce them to send delegates to Boston. Sixty 
three actually proceeded to that place in August, 1723, 
when the general coui;t was sitting ; but they still declined 
to involve themselves in the war. Provided their young 
men inclined to join the English parties^ they were at lib- 
erty, and might act their pleasure. A few of the spir- 
ited young men did, in fact, accompany some of tlje 
scouting parties, and two or three were with Moulton, ia 
the attack on Norridgewock. But th.^ negotiation pro- 
duced no useful eflfect. 

During the war, the small pox made great ravages ia 
Boston, and some of the adjacent towns. Of five thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty nine, who took the disease 
in the capital, eight hundred and forty four died. At 
this time no effectual remedy was practised in America, 
even for alleviating th<$ dreadful scourge ; and its appear^- 
ance excited the greatest terror. From some publications 
in the transactions of the English philosophical society, 
respecting iunoculation, several of the principal people, 
among whom was Dr. Cotton Mather, were inclined to 
attempt the experiment in Boston. Dr. Zabdiel Boyl- 
ston began with his own family in 1721. Many bigoted 
people were struck with horror ; they considered it as 
trusting to the arts of man, rather than to Providence ; 
and declared that if any, on whom the experiment was 
tried, should die ; Boylston ought to be treated as a mur- 
derer. The populace were so enraged that the family 
were hardly safe in their own house, and the doctor was 
insulted as he passed the streets. Many of the faculty 
joined the wild opposition ; several pieces treating the 
practice with contempt, were published in the news pa- 
pers ; and the magistrates of the town, viewed the ex- 
periment as attended with the most dangerous consequen- 
ces, without even examining the circumstances and facts 
in its favor.^ A clergyman from Roxbury, having been 

* The determination of the selectmen and some of the physicians, who met ta 
consult upon the subject, deserves to be noticed. It was as follows : ^^ That it 
appears by Domeroos instaucefl that inoculation has proved the death of manjr 
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privately inoculated in Dr. Mather's house in Boston^ anfl 
it becoming known, an incendiary in the night, threw a 
charged hand grenade into the chamber, occupied by the 
gentleman ; but fortunately the fuse was extinguished in 
passing through the window. A menacing letter was 
attac]>ed to the shell. The opposition was so great, that 
« bill passied the house of representatires prohibiting all 
persona from innoculation ; but the council were sufiB- 
ciently enlightened to reject it. In spite of the clamor^ 
Boylstou resolutely contihued the practice,^ and about 
three hundred people were innoculated in Boston and the 
adjacent towns ^ and the success ultimately beat down 
the opposition, and demonstrated the utility of the prac- 
tice. To the more important discovery of vaccination, 
by Dr. Jenner In later times, the world is indebted for a 
method, which, if universally practised would eradicate 
the variolus dise»9e — one of the most destructive that has 
Afflicted the human race. 

•Soon after the closfe of tlie war, Massachusetts adopted 
measures to ensure a. conti finance of amity with the In- 
dians. Trading houses were built at St. Oeoi^is, Ken- 
nebec amd Saco rivers ; another station was selected at 
fort Dummer on the Connecticut, where goods were fur- 
nished by government, to be exchanged for furs brought 
down the river by the Indians. The business at fort 
Dummer was submitted to captain Joseph Kellog, who 
being one of the captives from Deerfield in 1704, had 
become a good interpreter. Finding that a cheaper trade 
could be carried on at this station than at those of the 
French, the Indians resorted to them in considerable 
numbers. Laws were at the same time passed, restrain- 
ing private trade, and tbey fsund goeds at the stations^ 
«t the rate they were sold in Boston by retail. 

Thongh this traffic produced no pecuniary pitifit to the 
colony, it had a great effect in conciliating the Indians^ 
and in preserving peace for many years ; and as it tended 

yenons, soon after tfae operation, and brought ^Kstenpers upon manj others, which 
in the end have proved deadly to them — That the natural tendency of infnsing^ 
such malignant filth in the mass of blood, is to cormpt and pntrifj it, and if there 
be not a safficient discharge of that malignity, by the place of incision or else* 
where, it lays a foundation for many dangerous diseases — That the continuing the 
#peration among Us is likely to prove of the most dangerons consequences." Hutch- 
VoLS. 
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to stimulate them to industry^ it was obviously a moT6 
eligible practice than granting them presents. 

During this calm, Massachusetts and New Hampshire^ 
granted new towns on their frontiers ; and as tbe line 
between the two colonies still remained unsettled, tlid 
grants sometimes interfered with each other ; and diffi- 
culties concerning jurisdiction arose. By the construc- 
tion of their charter, Massachusetts claimed the lands 
three miles north of the Merrimack, and as this was a 
very indefiuite bound, and not well understood, they 
made grants at Fennacook and even as far up as Con- 
toocook. In the latter part of 1726, a line of townships 
were surveyed, extending from Dunstable on the Merri- 
mack, to Northfield on the Connecticut; and liberal 
grants were made in them to the officers and soldiers who 
had served in the various wars against the Indians. This 
alarmed New Hampshire, and they immediately made 
contiguous grants, in some instances encroaching upoa 
those of Massachusetts. The dispute exciting strong 
feelings between the two colonies. New Hampshire re- 
presented the cade to the king, by an agent specially 
charged with the business ; but a decision was delayed 
several years. In the mean time, Massachusetts exten- 
ded their grants to tbe northv/ard and westward ; four 
towns were granted on the east side of Connecticut river, 
above Northfield, embracing the present towns of Hins- 
dale, Chesterfield, Westmoreland, Walpole and Charles- 
ton ; and for several years they were known by their 
numbers, beginning at Hinsdale ; Charleston wsls num- 
her four. The towns were generally granted on the 
condition, that a certain number of families should plant 
within them in a given time ; but as people were not wil- 
ling to leave the old settlements, the condition was not 
always fulfilled. 

The province of New York, stimulated by the profits^ 
of the fur trade, and the desire of holding possession of 
the country westward, built additional trading houses at 
Oswego in 1726. This excited the jealousy of the French 
as interfering with their western trade, and they soon 
after launched two vessels on lake Ontario, which sailed 
with materials for a trading house at Niagara, and for 
strengthening their fort at that place. The succeeding 
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year, governor Burnet of New York, built a fort for the 
protetion of trade at Oswego. Smith says the expense 
was defrayed oat of his own private purse. 

The northern provinces were this year alarmed by an 
earthquake, which was considered extraordinary for its 
violence in this part of the country. It commenced at ten 
o'clock in the evening, of the twenty ninth of October ; 
at the time of a clear and serene sky, preceded by a noise 
resembling that of a chimney when on fire. The motion 
was undulatory, and buildings shook with violence— -doors 
flying open, pewter and china thrown from the shelves — 
stone walls and the tops of chimnies prostrated, and cel- 
lar walls tumbling in. Its duration was about two min- 
utes ; its direction from the northwest, and its extent from 
the Kennebec to the Delaware. Other small shocks 
were perceived in New England, for several months sub- 
sequently. No earthquake of equal violence had been 
witnessed in this part of the country by any of the Eng- 
lish inhabitants, and they were consequently greatly 
alarmed. 

A more fatal calamity occurred in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts in 1735, from a disease called the 
throat distemper. It made its first appearance in Kings- 
ton, in the former province, in the month of May, and 
spread gradually through that township during the sum- 
mer; of forty persons who were first seized with the dis- 
order, all died. In August, it appeared at Exeter, and 
the next month in Boston, and it continued its ravages 
until the end of the next summer. In New Hampshire, 
not less than one thousand persons, of whom nine hun- 
dred were under twenty years of age, fell victims to the 
malignant distemper. In Boston, four thousand persons 
had the disease, and one hundred and fourteen died. It 
gradually spread westward, and was two years in reach- 
ing the Hudson, and it finally extended over all the col- 
onies. Haverhill suflFered most severely ; in less than 
two years, one hundred and ninety nine died at that 
place.* 

During these physical evils, the controversy between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, respecting their 
boundary lines, had been carried before the King, and 

^ Holmes'' Atmale; Vol. ii.p. 141. 
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after considerable efforts on each side by the agents of 
the respective provinces, was decided by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose. According to this decision^ 
the boundary was to be a ^^ A similar curve line, pursu- 
ing the course of Merrimac river at three miles distance 
on the north side thereof, beginning at the Atlantic ocean 
and ending at a point due north of Pawtuckct falls ; and 
a straight line drawn from thence due west till it meets 
with Jiis majesty^s other governments/^ This gave New 
HampsMisB^parallelogram fourteen miles in breadth and 
about fifty in length, more than it had ever claimed ; tak- 
ing from Massachusetts more than nineteen townships of 
six miles square, between Merrimac and Connecticut 
rivers, besides t&ose that had been granted on the latter. 
The decision was so contrary to the expectations of Mas- 
sachusetts, that, though both provinces were to join in 
running the line, Massachusetts did not comply, and 
New Hampshire proceeded ex parte, as it was authorized 
in case of the refusal of Massachusetts. Richard Hazen 
was appointed to run the line from the assigned pointy 
north of Pawtucket falls, to the western limits of Massa- 
chusetts, and he was instructed to make an allowance of 
ten degrees for west variation of the needle ; and in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1741, he accomplished the business.* 
The settlements made above NorthAeld under grants 
from Massachusetts, were all north of the boundary ; and 
of course fell into New Hampshire, and a considerable 
tract was also taken from the original grant of Northfield. 
Massachusetts in th& mean time continued grants of 
townships within its limits. In 1736, one six miles 
square was made to the Housatonic Indians at Stock- 
bridge, including the meadow called Wahktoohook. 
The number of Indians then residing at that place, was 
upwards of ninety. About this time a township was grant- 

* The allowance of ten degrees for variation is supposed, bj doctors Belknap 
and Williams, to have exceeded the real quantity by two degrees, by woich 
they conclude that New Hampshire and Vermont lost a considerable tract of 
land. At Cambridge, in 1742, the variation was about eight degrees ; at the west* 
em extremity of the line, it was less ; for the line of no mnation was then uear 
Niagara. If the surveyor continued the same allowance, his line must have been 
a curve bending to the north, and the loss must have been greater than has beeo 
supposed. To run a right line^ the exact variation must have been ascertained 
at .several points on the line, and the allowance lessened accordingly. But ^^ 
tnor arising from this cause was small. 

30 
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ed adjoining Caaiiccticut river^ north of the present town: 
of Greenfield, to the sufferers and their successors in the 
fight at Turner's falls in 1676^ and was called Falltown ;. 
tmt now changed to that of Bernardston. Not long after,, 
the whole or part of Golrain^ to the west of Falltown, 
was granted and called by the name of Boston township. 
Plantations were made at Gharlemont, onDeerfield river, 
and at Glascow, since called Blandford, west of Wara* 
ttoke, or Westfield ; all within the county of Hampshire. 
A few settlements were also planted at Hoosac, Pontoo- 
suck, (now Pittsfield,) and Stockbridge, on the west side 
of Hoosac mountain. 

The settlements eastward of Connecticut river, previ- 
ous to this time, had spread over a considerable extent of 
territory, and now embraced a population sufficient for a 
county. In 1731, they were set off by the name of Wor- 
cester county, the town of that name being, the shire. 
Though Worcester was granted in 1668,. no settlements 
were made by the English until 1685. From that time 
to the commencement of queen Anne's war, it received 
several planters, but it was abandoned during that war. 
In 1713, measures were taken for a re- settlement, and in 
1714, Jonas Rice, with his family, entered upon the town ; 
the next year an accession was made of several other set- 
tlers, and in 1718, the number was increased by emigrants 
from Ireland, and the place soon after rose into note.^ 
In 1742^ the whole county of Worcester contained about 
three thousand and two hundred taxable persons.-t: 

The frontier towns in New Hampshire at this time 
were the following. On the Merrimac and its branches, 
Pennacook, Huncook, Gontoocook, New Hopkinton, 
Souhegan east, and Souhegan west j now Concord, Pem- 
broke, Boscawen, Hopkinton, Merrimac and Amher»L 
' On the Piscataqua and its branches, were Nottingham,. 
Barrington and Rochester. The settlements farther east 
did not extend far from the sea shore. A few were also 
planted at Westmoreland, Walpole, Charlestown, (No. 
4,) and others on the Ashuelot, at Swanzey, Keene and 
Hinsdale. The western settlers were generally from 
JMassachusetts. 

* Massachusetts Hist. Col. Vol. i, p. 115. 
t Holmes^ AoBak, Vol. ii, p. 159. 
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In the province of New York, the frontier settlements 
^n the norths were at West Hoosac^ Schaghticoke, Half- 
Moon, Stillwater^ Saratoga, Schenectady, and a few up 
the Mohawk, as far as Grerfflan-flats, or Bnrnet's-field. 
Most of the settlements that iiavc been named, were con- 
fined to the rivers, where the people had seated them- 
selves on the rich allavial bottoms. 

The northern boundary of the settlements in New Eng- 
land and New York in 1742, were limited by a line com- 
mencing at St Georges river in Maine, and running south- 
westerly parallel with the ^ea coast, embracing two or 
^hree ranges of towns, until it intersected the Merrimac 
at Dunstable ; thence up that river to the mouth of the 
'Contoocook, and ascending that river to its source, and 
continuing across the high lands to the head of Ashuelot 
river ; thence down that stream to Hinsdale, and on a 
westerly course, crossing Connecticut river at fort Hum- 
mer. Leaving the Connecticut at that point, the boun- 
dary extended in a southwest direction, crossing Bernard- 
ston and Colrain, to North river in the latter town ; thence 
down that river to its junction with Deerficid river, and 
up this river through the valley of Charlemont, to H'oo- 
sac moantatn ; thence over the mountain nearly in the 
present turnpike road, to Hoosac river in Adams ; thence 
following that stream to its junction with the Hudi§on. 
Excepting the settlements at Half-moon, Stillwater and 
Saratoga, Mohawk river formed the remainder of the 
boundary in New York ; and the post at Oswego was the 
farthest settlement to the west. A line drawn south- 
erly from Schenectady, parallel to the Hudson, bounded 
most of the settlements west of that river in New York. 

Stillwater and Saratoga on the Hudson, and the settle- 
ments on the Connecticut above Ashuelot, were north of 
the boundary which has been described ; but they were 
small posts and under the protection of *slight forts, fre- 
quently garrisoned in time of war by forces from the 
older settlements. All the important places near th« 
frontier boundary, had small temporary fortifications, 
tenable only against Indian attacks with musketiy. 

One hundred and twenty three years had now elapsed 
since the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth. Many 
had been the obstructions to the progress of settlements^ 
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and though they will not compare with those of later 
timei^ yet under all the embarrassments met with in the 
various wars, it must be acknowledged they were rapid. 

No accurate account of the population of New England 
at this time appears. According to Dr. Holmes that of 
Massachusetts in 1742, was one hundred and sixty four 
thousand. Boston, he says, contained about eighteen 
hundred inhabitants, and seven hundred and nineteen 
dwelling houses. In 1750 the number in New Erngland 
was estimated as follows : 

Massachusetts 200,000 

Connecticut 100,000 

Rhode Island 30,000 

New Hampshire 24,000 

Total in round numbers 354,000 

New York 100,000 by Smith in 

about 1730 

454,000 

The settlements in Canada at this time were confined 
principally to the St. Lawrence and its confluent streams, 
and about their forts at the lakes. On the Sorrel river 
were a few small forts ; at Crown Point a work of consid- 
erable strength was built in 1731, far within the English 
limits, from which predatory parties were fitted out in the 
subsequent wars against the colonies. In 1749 the mili- 
tia of Canada was estimated at twelve thousand men, be- 
sides regular forces ; but the Indians still continued for- 
midable, and as the French extended their settlements 
westward, they formed alliances with new tribes which 
they could call into the field on any emergency. 

Notwithstanding the measures that had been taken by 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire to preserve peace 
with the Indians, it was evident they still harbored dis- 
positions not vefy friendly to the English, and that a war 
between England and France was alone wanting to turn 
them once more upon the frontiers of the colonies. As they 
often resorted to the exterior settlements and the trading 
posts for traffic, it was common for them to visit the families 
whom they had cruelly injured in the preceding wars, 
and to recount their exploits — their cruel murders and 
tortures practised on their friends ; and when provoked 
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or mtoxicated^ to threaten a reiteration of their former 
cruelties, should war offer them opportunities. Irrita- 
tions of this nature were not easily borne by the English 
people, and probably secret murders might sometimes be 
the consequence. Persons accused of killing Indians un- 
der such provocations were either forcibly rescued or ac- 
quitted on trial.* 

On the fifth of October, 1737, commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor of Massachusetts, met Ontau- 
soogoe and other sachems from Cahnawaga, at fort Dum- 
mer, and held a treaty, in which friendly speeches were 
delivered on each side ; and it appeared the Indians 
were at least ostensibly desirous of a continuation of amity. 
Ontausoogoe expressed himself in strong terms. ^^ Two 
years ago,'^ said he, *^ I was here. The matter then de- 
livered to us, was, that the old covenant of peace and 
amity between our Brother Broadway (the Englisl||^and 
us might be continued. We now return an answer, for 
our three tribes, that our desire is, that it might remain 
firm and unshaken ; and do from our hearts promise that 
the covenant shall not be broken on our part ; but if ever 
there should be any breach, it shall begin on yours : and 
the God of heaven who now sees us, and knows what we 
are doing, be witness for our sincerity.^' He then laid 
down a belt of wampum. 

Peace was maintained until 1744, when England and 
France once more commenced a conflict, and the flames 
again spread on the frontiers of the colonies, and the 
bloodthirsty savages immediately took up the hatchet, 
with the determination to glut their long fostered ven- 
geance. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

War was declaimed by Great Britain against France 
and Spain, March twenty nine, 1744, and proclaimed at 
Boston in June ; but before it was known at that place, 
the French governor of Cape Breton sent a force against 

* BoJknap, vol. ii. p. fi2. 
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tEJaiiso^ captured and burnt the place^ and carried tli« 
captives to Louisburg. 

At the declaration of war, many Indians who had been 
active in the former war, resided about the frontiers on 
the Connecticut as well as at the fishing stations on that 
river. By a friendly intercourse many had become 
known to the English settlers, and a kind of attachment 
iad been created, which it was hoped would operate as a 
tjheck to their ferocity in a future war. But their ardor 
for plunder and carnage, overcame their apparent feelings 
•of amity ; and finding an opportunity now presented for 
gratifying their inclinations, they suddenly left their sta- 
tions, and repaired to Canada to join the hostile tribes in 
4hat quarter. Such was their thirst for revenge, that in 
«ome instances, when they commenced their march on first 
hearing of the war, they fired upon the houses of the fron- 
tiemettlers. This was but a prelude to the scene that was 
io open. Perfectly acquainted with the topography of the 
country on the frontiers of the colonies, they were em- 
j>loyed during the war, not only on predatory incursions 
•of their own, but as guides to other more distant Indians, 
^nd much injury was the consequence. 

As soon as the declaration of war was known in Bos- 
4on, the govwnor, William Shirley, who had succeeded 
Mr. Belcher, issued orders to the western regiments of 
nilitia in Massachusetts, requiring their quotas of men 
for the defence of the frontiers in that quarter, and several 
new forts were ordered to be built. 

In the former wars, several routes had been traversed 
fey the enemy in approaching the frontiers from Canada. 
One by the river St. Francis through Memphremagog 
lake, thence over portages to the river Pasumsick, empty- 
ing into the Connecticut ^t Barnet, and thence down the 
last river to the settlements. Another was through lake 
Champlain, by the present town of Whitehall in N«w 
York, and up Wood or Pawlet creek, and over the 
mountains to West river, then down that river to the 
Connecticirt. Otter creek afforded another convenient 
i*oute to West river. Another route was from Otter creek 
-over the mountains to Black river, thence following that 
stream to the Connecticut. Onion, Lemoille and White 
auvers, were also frequented in the route to the Connecti- 
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cot. Having reached the Connecticut^ the euemy either 
descended it to Massachusetts^ or struck off to the flreu* 
tiers of New Hampshire. Fort Hummer was well sita<- 
ated for obstructing the passage down the Connecticut; 
but the western part of Massachusetts being unprotected 
by fortresses^ the government authorised the building a 
line, or cordon of forts^ to extend from fort Hummer to 
Hoosac, now Adams, and Williamstown ; and a work 
of some strength, was began in Adams, and named fort 
Massachusetts; another on the high country now in 
Howe and named Pelham, and one in the present town of 
Heath, called Shirley. In Colraiu and Bernardston, 
several houses were stockaded, and some mounts erected. 
At Northfield and Greenfield the old defences were re-, 
paired. On thQ west side of Hoosac mountain, besldeii 
Massachusetts y several small works were built at Pitts- 
field, Stockbridge and Sheffield, and at Blanford a small 
work was erected, not only for the protection of the set- 
tlers, but as a station on the then principal route to. Kiu- 
derhook and Albany, in the state of New York. Fortu 
Massachusetts, Pelham and Shirley, were built at the 
expense of the province, and the towns whicli have been 
named, received grants of money towards defraying thcv 
expences of their fortifications. 

On the Connecticut in New Hampshire, were Ncvepal 
small works extending up to Charleston, others at Uius- 
dale andupperand lower Ashuelot. In theeastern quarter 
of the province of Massachusetts, were Georges, Pema- 
quid and Richmond forts ; others at Brunswick, Saco and 
some other places. To furnisii garrisons for the forts, 
five hundred men were raised ; three hundred for tlie 
eastern, and two hundred for the western quarter of tha^ 
province. Ninety six barrels of gunpowder were sent to 
the frontier townshi(>s, to be sold to the Inbabitanti^ at 
the prime cost« 

The western cordon of forts, consisting of small gar- 
risons, was placed under the immeiliate command of co^ 
lonel Ephraim Williams, then a captain^ who estabUiibed 
his hea[d quarters at fort Massachusetts, wbi^ b was tlie 
most exposed point Col. John Btoddard, of Nortbamp* 
ton, commanding the miUlfa re^iuient in the amuiy of 
Hampshire^ wa« charged with the general superinlendeac4b 
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of the defence of the northwest frontiers of the province ; 
and major Israel Williams of Hatfield^ was appointed 
commissary of the department. 

Small scouting parties were continually kept ranging 
from fort to fort, on the cordon, from Dummer to Massa- 
chusetts, and thence to Pittsfield for the purpose of dis- 
covering the incursions of the enemy, and of ferretting out 
their trails; and the novel expedient was adopted, of 
employing companies of large dogs, trained to the ser- 
vice. By a vigilant discharge of this duty, it was diffi- 
cult for the enemy to cross the line without discovery. 

in addition to these ranging parties, scouts from the 
militia were employed to scour the wilderness towards 
the head of Wood, and Otter creeks. The officers on 
these expeditions were required to keep fair and correct 
journals of their marches, and other operations ; and to 
return them to the government of the province. To in- 
duce scouts to turn out on this arduous, and fatiguing 
service, a bounty of thirty pounds, was promised for In- 
dian scalps. The rations allowed the troops on the fron- 
tiers at this period, were as follows : 

Garrison Forces. 

1 lb of bread 7 ^ 

T • X !• u r* per day. 

1 a pint of peas or beans 3 

2 lbs of pork for three days 

1 Gallon of molasses per man for forty two days 

Marching Forces. 

1 lb of bread ^ 

1 lb of pork V per day.^ 

1 gill of rum ) 

No depredations were committed on the frontiers dur^ 
ing the year 1744. The forces proceeded without inter- 
ruption in the construction of their forts, and the militia 
found time to prepare for future emergencies. Probably 
the French in Canada were employed in a similar man- 
ner, and collecting and arming their Indians for enter- 
prises the next year. 

The first incursion of the Indians on the western fron- 
tiers, was on the fifth of July, 1745, at the great mea- 
AoWj now iu Putney, on Connecticut river, above fort 

'*' Instructions from' J ohn Wheelright, commissary general, to major Williams, 
commissary for the western department. 
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]Dummer. William Phipps was captured by two la* 
dians^ as he wad hoeing corn^ and carried into the woods. 
One of the Indians departed, leaving the prisoner under 
the care of his comrade ; Phipps watching an opportu- 
nity, struck him down with his hoe, and seizing his gun^ 
gave the other who was then returning a fatal shot. But 
before he reached home^ he unfortunately met with three 
other Indians, who killed him. Five days after, the In- 
dians appeared at upper Ashuelot, (Keene), and killed 
and scalped Josiah Fisher. 

In the month of October, the enemy again appeared at 
Great meadow, captured Nehemiah Howe, who was cut* 
ting timber a small distance horn the fort at that place ; 
a tire was opened upon them by the little garrison, and 
one of the Indians killed. Howe was carried to Canada^ 
where he died. Two men, David Rugg and Robert Ba- 
ker, about this time, descending Connecticut river in a 
canoe, were discovered by the Indians, and fired upon ; 
Rugg was killed, but Baker gaining the opposite shore^ 
escaped. 

The line of forts to the westward of Connecticut river, 
suffered no interruption from the enemy, during this year. 
Scouts were continually on the alert, but no opportunity 
for a trial of their prowess presented, and the Indians 
were seldom seen. 

Early this year, a force from the four New England 
provinces, under the command of general William Pep- 
perell, aided by a squadron under commodore Warren, be- 
sieged and took Louisburg, a strong fortification in the 
island of Cape Breton, belonging to France. The siege 
commenced on the thirtieth of April, and continued to 
the seventeenth of June, when Duchambon, the governor, 
capitulated. During the siege a series of artless, but 
brave exploits were exhibited by a body of about four 
thousand undisciplined provincials, almost totally unac- 
quainted with the principles of attack and defence, which 
astonished Europe. The fort was one of the strongest 
in America. The ramparts were built of stone fron^ 
thirty to thirty six feet high ; the ditch eighty feet wide, de- 
fended by six bastions and batteries, containing embrasured 
for one hundred and forty eight cannon, and six mortars. 
On an island at the entrance of the harbor, MM|||Qted 
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a battery of thirty cannon^ carrying twenty eight potiird 
shot^ and at the bottom of the harbour directly opposUe 
to the entrance, was the grand or royal battery of twenty 
eight cannon, forty two pounders, and two eighteen poun- 
ders. The entrance of the tow^n 01^ the land side^ was 
at the west gate, over a draw biidge^ near which was a 
circular battery mounting sixteen gun», of twenty four 
pound shot* These works had been twenty five years in 
buildings and though not finished, had cost the crown of 
J'rance not less than thirty millions of livres.^ 

Irritated probably by the loss of Louisburg, the enemy 
determined to give the frontiers little respite during the 
year 1746 ; and early in the Spring, they began to hoveir 
on the border* of New Hampshire. On the nineteenth 
of April, a party of Indians captured John Spafford, 
Isaac Parker and Stephen Farns worth at Charlestowu, 
who were out with a team a small distance from the fort 
They were conveyed to Canada, and after sometime re- 
turned to Boston, under a flag of truce. A few days 
after, fifty Indians attempted to surprise the fort at upper 
Ashuelot. Secreting themselves in a swamp in the night, 
they intended to seize the people as they went to their 
labor in the morning. Ephraim Dormon happening to 
go out early, fortunately discovered the ambuscade, and 
a firing instantly commenced, which gave the alarm to 
the people in the fort, who sallying, engaged the enemy 
and after sometime drove them back ; John BuUard was 
killed, and the wife of Daniel M' Kenny, who was out 
of the fort, mortally wounded ; Nathan Blake was cap^ 
lured. Before the enemy retired they burnt several build- 
ings. The same month, Joshua Holton was killed on the 
road, east of Northfield, At the close of the month eight 
persons of the families of Burbank and Wood well, were 
captured at New Uopkinton, and carried to Canada, part 
of whom returned to Boston in a flag ship. 

In the beginning of May, the enemy again made an 
inroad into Charlestown. Major Josiah Willard, and a 
small party of men went from the fort, to guard some wo- 
men while milking their cows, eight Indians who had 
concealed themselves in a barn not far from the fort, fired 
upon Willard's party, killed Seth Putnam, and attempt^ 

* Holmes^ Annals, Vol. il. p. 163* 

.^ • - 
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lug to scalp him, were driven off, with two of their num- 
ber mortally wounded. About the same time Elisha 
Cook and a negro man were killed, and Thomas Jones 
captured, at Contoocook, on the Merrimac. 

May sixth, Timothy JSrowa and B^obert Moffit, were 
captured at lower Ashuelot. Another party about the 
same time hovered about the fort at npper Ashuelot, 
watching an opportunity for seizing prisoners and plun- 
der. While on this service, an Indian lost his life, by an 
excess of bravery. In the evening he approached the 
fort and knocked at the gate, and the sentinel on post^ 
by a fortunate shot through the gate, gave him a mortal 
wound. 

During these transaction«, tinother party made an at- 
tack on a fortified house at Bernardstcoi. Only three 
men were in the house, but plying their shot dexterously, 
they beat back the Indians, two of whom were mortally 
wounded ; John Burke* received a slight wound, sev- 
eral cattle were killed, and one house burnt. On the 
return of the enemy through Colrain, the next day, ihey 
ambuscaded the road not far from one of the forts. Mat- 
thew Clark, his wife, daughter, and two soldiers, passing 
the ambuscade, received a fire, by which Clark fell ; the 
wife and daughter were Wounded, but the soldiers return- 
ing the fire, killed one of the Indians, which checked 
their advance, and enabled the people to carry the 
wounded into the fort. On the same day, sergeant John 
Hawks, and John Miles, were fired upon near fort Mas- 
sachusetts, and hoth wounded ; but they effected their 
escape into the fort. This was the first attack of the 
enemy in that qnarter. 

On the twenty fourth of the same month, a -^arp skir- 
mish took place at Charlestown, on Connecticut river. 
Captain Paine having arrived at that place with a troop 
of horse, ten of his men went out to view the spot where 
Fdtnam had been killed a short time previous. A party 
«f Indians who had planted themselves in ambuscade 

* This gentleman was one of the early settlers of the town. In 1755, he com- 
manded a companj in coUnel Ephraim Williains* regiment, at lake Greorge, and 
was in the batUe at that place on the eighth of September. In the massacre at 
Ihe same place, in 1757, after the sarrender of fort William Henry, he escaped 
with difficulty from tlie Indians, and afterwards rose to Ihe rank of major, and 
served with repatation until the conquest of Canadn. He was roach esteemed b/ 
4hc people of Bcmard«ton. 
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in the vicinity, opened a sodden fire on the dr^goons^ and 
attempted to cut off their retreat to the fort. Captain 
Stevens, then commanding, sallied with a party, and a 
flharp conflict ensued. The enemy at length gave way, 
with the loss of five. Stevens lost Aaron Lyon, Peter 
Ferrin, and Joseph Marcy, killed ; four others of his men 
were wounded, and one captured. 

On the nineteenth of July, another affair took place not 
far from the same fort. Captains Stevens and Brown, 
with about fifty men, marched into an adjacent meadow, 
in search of horses. A strong party of the enemy had 
secreted themselves in the vicinity, with the intention of at- 
tacking by surprise. Some dogs accompanying the de- 
tachment, scented out the Indians, and by their barking, 
gave the alarm. Stevens and Brown instantly forming, 
advanced upon the Indians, and a warm contest was 
maintained some time, but the Indians were compelled 
to leave the ground, and were so closely pressed, that 
they left a number of blankets, hatchets, spears and guns, 
which fell into the hands of the conquerors. David 
Parker, Jonathan Stanhope, >loah Heaton, and Jedediah 
Winchel w^re wounded, the latter mortally. The loss 
of the enemy was not ascertained. 

The next day, twenty Indians killed William Rob- 
bins and James Parker, wounded Michael Oilson and 
Patrick Ray, and captured John Beamont and Daniel 
Howe, in a meadow near Bridgman's fort, about two miles 
below fort Dummer. 

On the third of July, Col Willard, at the head of 
twenty men, who were guarding a mill in Hinsdale, re- 
pulsed a body of Indians who made an attack on the 
post. The enemy were received with resolution, and 
they retreated precipitately, leaving their packs in the 
hands of Willard. The next day, they captured David 
Morrison, near one of the forts in Colrain. 

The third of August, the Indians attacked a scout near 
Charlestown, and killed Ebenezer Philips ; the remainder 
escaped to the fort without further loss. The enemy 
then pressed on and fired upon the fort, but were soon 
repulsed ; and after burning several buildings, and des- 
troying some cattle, fled into the woods. On the sixth, 
seven men were ambuscaded in Winchester, near Wil- 
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lard's fort^ and Joseph Rawson killed^ and one man 
wounded; and soon after Benjamin Wright was mortally 
wounded at Nortbfield. About the same time, Ezekiel 
Wallingford was killed at Poquaig^ (Athol,) and one 
Bliss^ at Greenfield. An ineffectual attempt of the enemy 
on Shattuck's fort at Hinsdale, closed the depredations 
on Connecticut river, for this year. 

But several incursions were made into the interior of 
New Hampshire. On the fifth of June, five men were 
attacked in a field at Rochester, and driven to a deserted 
house, which the Indians stormed ; Joseph Heard, Jo- 
seph Richards, John Wentworth and Gershom Downs, 
were tomahawked, and John Richards wounded and 
captured, as was also Jonathan Door, a lad who was in 
a field some distance from the house. Not long after 
another man was killed in the same town, and two cap- 
tured at Contoocook ; and an unsuccessful attempt was 
made on the people of Pennacook, while at public wor- 
ship. The next day five were killed, and two captured 
at the same place. 

On the western extremity of the Massachusetts line of 
forts, the enemy were sometimes seen hovering in the 
neighborhood. In July a reconnoitring party were at- 
tacked near fort Massachusetts, Elisha Nims and Ger- 
shom Hawks, were wounded, and Benjamin Tenter cap- 
tured, and one of the enemy was killed. 

In most of the attacks that have been noticed, the In- 
dians were victorious, not by open and fair combat, but 
by finesse and stratagem ; and though they killed and 
captured many of our people, it was not without loss on 
their part. Scalps were sometimes obtained, for which 
the bounty promised by government, was punctually 
paid. During the summer of this* year, the garrison of 
fort Massachusetts received sixty pounds, for two scalps, 
they had taken, and the money was divided among forty 
eight men, then composing the garrison. 

While the enemy were hovering about fort Massachu 
setts, Pelham and Shirley were unmolested, and in- 
deed the enemy were seldom seen ; for their incursions 
thus far, were made principally upon New Hampshire. 
But in the month of August, M. Rigaud de Yadreuil 
marched from Grown Pointy w|th al^t eight hundred 
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Frencli and Indians^ and invested fort Massachusetts xm 
the twentieth. The garrison at this time^ consisted of 
only twenty two effective men, under the command of 
sergeant^ afterwards Lieut. Col. John Hawks ; captain 
Williams, the former commander, having joined the forces 
then raised for an expedition against Canada. 

Notwithstanding the inferiority of his force, the brave 
«ergeant,rejected the proposals of the French commander, 
and resolved to defend the place to the last extremity. 
For twenty eight hours, with small arms only, and a 
scanty supply of ammunition, he resisted the efforts of 
the enemy, and kept them at a respectful distance. Ha- 
bituated to sharp shooting, the garrison singled out the 
assailants whenever they exposed themselves, and brought 
ihem down at long shot. Instances occurred in which 
the enemy were thus killed, at the extraordinary distance 
of sixty rods ; and they often fell, when they supposed 
themselves in perfect security. Having at length ex- 
pended most of his ammunition, the brave commander, 
reluctantly consented to submit, and a capitulation was 
agreed upon ; by which, the garrison was to remain pris- 
oners of war, until exchanged or redeemed — to be hu- 
manely treated, and none to be delivered to the Indians. 
Vaudreuil, irowever, the next day, in violation of the 
articles of capitulation, delivered one lialf of the captives 
into the hands of the irritated Indians, by whom a sick 
man was immediately smrdered ; but the others were 
treated with humanity — carried to Crown Point, thence 
to Canada, and afterwards redeemed. Hawks lost but 
one man, during the siege, but the enemy, according 
to information afterwards obtained, had forty seven kil- 
led, or badly w ounded.* 

• * From a return hj gergeaht Hanks, after he came home, made to CoL Israel 
Williams, 1 am able to record the names of this brave little garrison. Probably 
all are beyond the reach of encomium ; but the record <nay be interesting to their 
descendants. Bt^iides tte commander, sergeant Hawks, they were: Nathan 
Amcp, Thomas Nolton, Josiah Reed, Samuel Lovaft, Samuel Goodman, John 
Smead,jun. Amos Pratt, Daniel Smead, Nathaniel Hitchcock, Jacob Shepard, 
Phineas Furbush, Jonathan Bridgeman, John Aldrich, Benjamin Simons, David 
Warren, John Smead, seiner, John Perry, Stephen Scott, Moses Scott, Joseph 
Scott, anri the Rev. John Norton, (chaplain,) besides several women and childrei^ 
amounting in the whole to thirty three. Sergeant Hawks rose to the rank of Lieut. 
Col. in the army, in the war of 1755, and was at the attack on Ticonderoga in 
3758 ; and with the army in the conquest of Canada. Bold, hardy, and enter- 
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The attempt to defend the fort, with such a numerical 
inferiority, without artillery, against a regular force,t 
would have been rashness in the extreme ; but knowing 
the nature of VaudreuiPs force, a considerable part of 
which were Indians, and destitute of artillery, Hawks 
believed it possible to hold out until he should be suc- 
coured ; and had he been amply supplied with ammuni- 
tion, it is not improbable, he would have defended the 
place against all the efforts of the enemy. The fort, 
however, was unfavourably situated for defence. It stood 
in a low meadow, overlooked by heights, from whicl^ 
the enemy might ascertain the strength of the garrison* 
One of these heights, northwest of the fort, was occu- 
pied by VaudreuiPs mnin force, A judicious choice of 
posts, and the principles of fortification, though probably 
understood by the engineers of the time, seem not to 
have heen regarded in our early wars. Most of the 
works were built on low grounds, often in the vicinity of 
commanding heights — generally constructed of single 
stockades, without ditches or flanking parts, and capa- 
ble only of a direct fire, and against the lightest artillery 
untenable. Since the introduction of rifle hatteriesy 
works of this kind are often carried with musketry. One 
of these batteries erected at a proper distance, would 
have compelled the little garrison under Hawks, to have 
iubmitted, without the protection of a capitulation. 

Previous to the attack on the fort, and before it was 
known that the enemy lay in the vicinity, Vaudreuil en- 
circled the place, and waited an opportunity to seize it by 
surprise. While his troops were thus concealed, thirteen 
of the garrison, under the surgeon,Dr. Thomas Williams, 
were detached, with orders to proceed to Deerfield, on 
Connecticut river, to procure ammunition and other sup- 
plies; and without apprehensions of an enemy of force 
in the vicinity, they passed along the usual road, then 
under the eye of VauderuiPs secreted forces, without mo-i 
lestation. This fact was commonicated to the garrison 
after the surrender, and the enemy stated that some of 
their parties lay so near the road, covered by brakes and 

prising, he acquired the confidence and esteem of his superior officers ; and was 
mtrusted with important cofflmands. He was no less valued by the inhabilaat« 
•f Deerfieldf bis natWe town, for his ci? il qualities. 
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bushes, tbat the detacbment came nearly in contact witb 
their guns ; but rather than attempt to seize them, which 
would have brought on a flre« and apprized the garrison 
of their proximity, they suffered the surgeon and his men 
to pass without interruption. 

Immediately after the surrender of fort Massachusetts, 
about fifty of Yaudreuil's Indians passed Hoosack moun- 
tain, for the purpose of making depredations at Deer- 
field, about forty miles eastward. Arriving near the 
village on Sunday, they reconnoitred the north meadow, 
for the purpose of selecting a place for an attack upon 
the peopie as they should commence their labor the next 
morning. Not finding a point of attack suited to their 
design, which seems rather tu capture people than to pro- 
cure scalps, they proceeded about two miles south to a 
place called the Bars, where were a couple of houses 
owned by the families of Amsden and Allen, but now 
deserted ; and early in the morning formed au ambuscade 
in the margin of a meadow, under the cover of a thicket 
of alders, near which was a quantity of newly mowna hay. 
The laborers of the two families, accompanied by several 
children, then residing in Deerfield village, proceeded 
to their work in the early part of the day, and commenced 
their business very n^ar the Indians, who now con- 
sidered their prey as certain; but a little before they 
commenced their attack, Mr. Eleazer Hawks, one of 
the neighboring inhabitants, went out for fowling, and 
approaching near the ambuscade, was shot down and 
scalped. Alarmed at the fire, the people fied down a 
creek towards a mill, fiercely pursued by the Indians. 
Simeon Amsden, a lad, was seized, killed and scalped ; 
Samuel Allen, John Sadler and Adonijah Gillet, made a 
stand under the bank of Deerfield river, near the mouth 
of the mill creek, whence they opened a fire on the In- 
dians. Soon overpowered, Allen and Gillet fell, but 
Sadler escaped to an island, and thence across the river^ 
under ^ shower of balls. In the mean time, others mak* 
ing forHhe road leading to the town, were closely pur- 
sued, and Oliver Amsden, after a vigorous struggle for 
his life, was barbarously butchered. Eunice, a daugh- 
ter, and two sons of Allen, Samuel and Caleb, were in 
the field ; Eunice was knocked down by a tomahawk^ 
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d.nd her skull fractured^ but in the hurry, was left un- 
scalped. Samuel was made prisoner, and Caleb effected 
his escape, by running through a piece of corn, though 
the Indians passed very near him. Notwithstanding the 
severity of her wounds, £unice recovered, and lived to 
an advanced age. 

The firing was heard in the town, and a small guards 
with such inhabitants as could be collected, hurried on 
to the scene of distress; but the enemy had left the 
ground and proceeded up Deerfield river, with young Al- 
len. A party under lieutenant Clesson, pressed up the 
river after the enemy, while another pushed on to Cbarle- 
mont ; but the Indians out marched both, and escaped* 
Two of their party were afterwards found dead near the 
mill, supposed to have been killed by Allen and his party^ 
who fought with desperation. 

No further incursions were made into this quarter of 
the province, during the year 1746. Probably the enemy 
were deterred by the preparations making by the north- 
ern provinces, for an invasion of Canada. Early in the 
Spring the governor had received orders from England 
to raise a body of troops for that purpose, to be joined 
by a body of regulars, and a squadron of ships of war^ 
which were to proceed up the St. Lawrence ; while 
another force was to assemble at Albany, to advance upon 
Crown Point, and Montreal* The expedition was to be 
commanded by sir John St. Clair, sir Peter Warren, and 
governor Shirley. 

The prospect of invading Canada, was highly grati- 
fying to the northern colonies ; and their several quotas 
of troops were raised with expedition, and a strong force 
assembled at Albany. But owing to variety of adverse 
circumstances, among which, was the arrival of a French 
fleet, with four thousand land forces at Nova Scotia, un- 
der the duke D'Anville, the expedition was laid aside $ 
and part of the troops assembled at Albany, as well as 
large bodies of the militia, were ordered to Boston, for 
the defence of that place. The French armament meet- 
ing with many disasters, and great loss from sickness^ 
soon returned to France. 

At the termination of the military operations this year, 
the government of Massachusetts^ in (^oiisequence of the 

9St . ■. „jdiniik?. • 
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refusal of New Hampshire, to furnish troops for the de- 
fence of the settlements on Connecticut river, withdrew 
the principal part of theirs from that quarter. Thus left 
to the depredations of the enemy, the inhabitants aban- 
doned their plantations — deposited many of their eflfects 
in the earth, and retired down the river, and their build- 
ings were left to the mercy of the enemy. But in the 
subsequent winter, Massachusetts, unwilling to desert the 
people, who had settled the jlanils while under their ju- 
risdiction, ordered forces to be raised for the protection 
of the abandoned settlements. A small guard, left at 
Charlestown, had abandonedt he place, in the winter, and 
it continued two months without protection. In the lat- 
ter part of March, 1747, captain Stevens, the former 
commander, re-occupied the place with thirty men ; and 
scarcely had he commenced the usual duties, when he 
was invested by a large body of French and Indians, 
under the command of M. Debeline. 

On first arriving before the place, the enemy secreting 
themselves, lay sometime, before they were discovered 
by the garrison; nor was their proximity conjectured, 
until the dogs in the fort indicated something singular in 
their conduct. Suspicions being thus raised, the gate of 
the fort was cautiously opened — the garrison put on the 
alert, and no one allowed to go at a distance. At 
length one of the men desirous of ascertaining the ground 
of the suspicions, ventured out about twenty rods, dis- 
charged his musket, and serit forward his dogs. Believing 
they were discovered, a party of the enemy, concealed 
behind a log, rose, fired and slightly wounded the man, 
who by a rapid retreat to the fort, saved his life. The 
whole body of the enemy now rose from their covert, and 
with horrid yells, poured a general fire on the fort ; but 
their resolution was not equal to an attempt to carry it by 
storm. 

The fort being constructed of combustible materials^ 
the enemy believed it possible to set it on fire, and thereby 
compel the garrison to surrender without further opposi- 
tion. To effect this, the neighboring fences, and a log 
but, about forty rods to windward, were soon set on fire^ 
and as the wind was brisk, the flames approached, and 
CBverod the fort with a dense body of smoke, through 
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wbkh was beard the temping; j-f^ll of the> smiyiu;^ w4 
a constent roar of musketry^^ and the taU« UXd haU 
showered upon the fort« 

Undaunted; the hra\^ little garrison resolves! to delV^nd 
their post, to the last extremity, and a novel »chew«^ wi^t 
adopted to extinguish the approaching fl«me9> whUh now 
began to threaten destruction. By great exertlou*> no 
less than eleven passages, or subterrnnean ^W<»nVit, wert^ 
carried under the parapet, of such a depth, that wen 
standing in them, on the exterior of the fort, were com- 
pletely protected from the shot of the enemy* Bucket! 
of water from a well within, wore handed to the meui 
who kept the parapet constantly moistened. Heveral 
hundred barrels were thus expended, and the ftirl itu- 
dered perfectly secui*e from the apin*oaching Hamoii. !n 
the mean time, a brisk fire was continued upon the enemyi 
when they could be distinguished through the Mmoke. 
Thus baffled in his plan, Debeline resolved to carry tin) 
place by other means ; a sort of mmitelet waM nreparttdi 
and loaded with dry faggots, set on flre, and lorced to- 
wards the fort ; flaming arrows wore also trled| but hid 
efforts to fire the place proved abortive. 

On the second day, Debeline proposed a caMatlon 6t 
hostilities, until sunrise the next morning, witli which 
Stephens complied, and in the morning« before the tima 
had expired, Debeline approached with flflv men^ under 
a flag, which he planted within twenty nuiH of the fort, 
A parley was then agreed on, and HteiihenM adniUied a 
lieutenant and two men into the fort nn iioNtageM, and tha 
same number were sent out to Debeline, who demnnded 
that the garrison shonld lay down their armii, pM/'k up 
their provisions in blankets, surrender the ftiri, and Ihi 
conducted prisoners to Montreal ; ami Hl«tph«^iiM wai 
requested to meet him without the fortf and ^ve an an^ 
swa-. Btephens acc^irdingly met the FrutrnM mmmMA^fp 
bat before he had time U$ retom bi# aii«iwer, %/lminimi 
threatened that if the iitrmn were reje^;ted, ik^, fort uUiniUi 
be storoied^ and in CMtm zny of hU men uhmiUl tpe kilU4f 
the ^uriisoB ^baald be pot iu the nwmrd. HieyheuH f'4HMJf 
replied^ tlut as he had l#ee« mtm^led Uy hin i^pveeum^ 
with tlK cMimaod of tb^ frirt. be irb^ld h^^jfktm t// M 
lenM« n»al he wa« ^zxlki^ tUzi he fjm\4 (m Umf^ 4id^imA 
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it ; and added^ that it was but a poor indacement ta sur^ 
render, if all were to be put to the sword for killing one 
of his men, when it was probable he had already dis- 
patched several. Debeline replied^ " Do as you please 
— / am resolved to have the fort or die ; go and see if 
your men dare fight any longer, and give me a quick an- 
swer.'^ Stephens returned to the fort and found his men 
unanimously determined to defend the place or die in the 
attempt. This resolution was communicated to the French 
commander about noon } the hostages were exchanged, 
and the firing was renewed, with a shout from the In- 
dians^ and it continued until day light the next morning, 
when Stevens was familiarly saluted with "good mom- 
ingy^^ from the enemy, and a proposition was made for 
a cessation of arms for two hours. Soon after two In- 
dians approached with a flag, and promised that if Ste- 
vens would sell them provisions, they would leave the 
place without further efforts. In reply, they were told 
that five bushels of corn would be given for each captive 
in Canada, for whom they should give hostages, to remain 
until the captives should be delivered. Debeline. con- 
vinced that he could not operate upon the fears of his 
enemy, or gain possession of the place without an assault, 
continued a distant fire a short time ; then reluctantly 
withdrew from the fort. 

In the attac?Y, which continued three days, Stevens 
states that thousands of balls were poured upon the fort^ 
yet not a man of the garrison was killed, and only two 
wounded.--'^ When the intelligence of this brave defence, 
was received at Boston, commodore sir Charles Knowles 
who happened to be at that station, was so highly grati- 
fied at the conduct of Stev/giis, that he sent him an ele- 
gant swoid, and JK*umher ^'bur, when incorporated into a 
town in 1753, was called after the commodore^s name, 
Gharlestown. 

The bvavery of captain Stevens in the defence of the 
fort was not the most brilliant part of his conduct. The 
novel scheme he adopted in the construction of the galle- 
ries under the parapet, for applying water to the exterior, 
during the approaching fiames, place it in a more elevated 
point of view, and demonstrate that he possessed resources 

^ Stevens^ Letter, now before ipe. 
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of mind equal to a higher command. It will not^ how- 
ever^ escape the observation of the military critic^ that 
considering the small force under his command^ he acted 
with less judgment) in admitting into his fort the officer 
and his party^ at the time of the cessation of hostilities, 
when all the purposes would have been answered by 
holding them under a guard without, and thereby have 
avoided a discovery of his numbers. Equally injudi* 
cious was it to risk himself in an interview with the 
French commander and his fifty Indians at a distance 
from the fort. Service of this nature is usually intrusted 
to a subordinate officer, whose loss, in case of perfidy, 
would not be so disastrous as that of the commander ; 
and where was perfidy more likely to occur, than in a 
conference with such an enemy ? 

Mortifying in the extreme must have been the failure 
to carry the fort, on the part of Debeline. While Ste- 
vens discovered a geniuai for resources, equal to his com- 
mand, the former seems not to have adopted a probable 
plan of carrying the fort after his attempts to set it on fire. 
Probably he was better versed in finesse and ambuscade, 
than in the attack of fortified places, and in this he re- 
sembled most of the partisans of the times. 

Though baffled in their attacks on Charlestown, Debe- 
line's forces continued to hover about the frontiers in 
small parties. In a skirmish near the same fort, soon 
after, an Indian was killed. On the fifteenth of April, 
Nathaniel Dickinson and Asahel Burt, were killed and 
scalped a small distance from Northfield village, and not 
long after, most of the buildings were burnt at Winches • 
ter and upper Ashuelot ; but most of the inhabitants had 
previously fled from their plantations. 

Fort Massachusetts having been demolished after it 
was surrendered to Yaudreuil, the government of Mas* 
aachusetts sent a force this year, to rebuild it. While 
on this service, a detachment of one hundred men was 
sent to Albany, to escort 21 quantity of stores from that 
place. Before their return, a body of the enemy ap^ 
proached the fort to interrupt the work, and lay concealed 
sometime in the adjacent woods. On the twenty fifth of 
May, the van guard of the escort arriving ne^ th« fort^ 
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vran saddcnly attacked. A party of the workmen iramc- 
diately advanced on the enemy, and a skirmish ensued, 
and the enemy were finally driven into the woods, and 
the escort arrived with the loss of only one Stockbridge 
Indian, and two men wounded. 

In the month of July, Eliakim Sheldon was killed at 
Bernardston, and John Mills at Colrain. In August, 
the Indians penetrated to Southampton, and killed Elijah 
Clark at work in his barn. October first, Peter Burvee 
was captured near fort Massachusetts; and on the nine- 
teenth of the same month, John Smead was killed near 
the mouth of Millers river, between Northfield and Mon- 
tague. He was one of the heroes of fort Massachusetts, 
and but recently returned from his captivity. About this 
time, Jonathan Sawtel was captured at Hinsdale; and 
on the twenty fourth, twelve men passing down Connecti- 
cut river, from Charleston, were attacked and a skirmish 
ensued ; Nathan Gould and Thomas Goodale were kil- 
led; Oliver Avery wounded, and John Henderson cap- 
tared, and the remainder were compelled to retreat. 

In the Autumn of this year, a scout from a body of 
provint^ial troops stationed at Northfield, under Maj. Wil- 
lard and Lieut. Alexander, wounded Pieere Rambout, a 
French officer, near Winchester, who afterwards ^ame 
in and surrendered himself. His wound being cured he 
was sent to Boston, and at length to Canada, as will be 
noted hereafter. Soon after, the enemy burnt Bridg- 
man's fort, below fort Bummer, and killed several peo- 
ple; and a few were taken at Charlestown, the ensuing 
winter. 

Buring the summer, the enemy made several incur- 
sions into the interior of New Hampshire. A party of peo- 
ple at labor in a field at Rochester, were attacked in the 
month of June, but the enemy were beaten off by a party 
who came to their relief. At Pennacook, a body of the 
enemy were discovered and pursued by fifty men, who 
came up with, and engaged them ; one man was wounded, 
and the enemy were driven off, with the loss of their 
packs, and blankets. Soon after a man was killed at 
the same place, and another at Suncook ; and at Not- 
tkidiam, Robert Beard, John Fulsome and Elizabeth 
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Simpson^ met the same fate. During the winter, incur- 
sions nearly ceased, and the frontiers had a short respite 
from blood and carnage. 



CHAPTER XV. 

During the last year, the sufferings of the settlers 
bordering the Connecticut in New Hampshire, were se- 
vere ; many had been killed and captured, and as the 
war was not likely to terminate, they had no grounds 
to promise themselves an exemption from future de- 
predations. Unable to obtain aid from the government 
jof their own province, application was again made to that 
of Massachusetts, for forces to be stationed in the river 
towns ; and in February, 1748, thp house of representa- 
tives voted, '^ That his excellency, the captain general, 
be directed to cause, as soon as may be, so many men to 
be enlisted, by the encouragement voted by the court, as 
with the soldiers already posted at No. four, and at fort 
Massachusetts, will make tbe number at each, one hun- 
dred effective men, (oflBcers included ;) ^.nd to give or- 
ders to the commanding officers in said garrisons respec- 
tively, that a suitable number be constantly employed to 
intercept the French and Indian enemy in their marches 
from Wood creek, and Otter creek to our frontiers ; to 
continue in said service until the first day of October 
next; and that the commanding officers keep fair journals 
of their marches, from time to time, and return the same 
to this court ; — and that over and above the bounty above 
mentioned, and the pay and subsistence of the province, 
agreeable to the last establishment, there be, and hereby 
is granted, to be paid to the officers and soldiers, in equal 
parts, who shall be on any scouts that may kill or cap- 
ture any enemy Indian, the sum of one hundred pounds; 
the scalp of the Indian killed, to be produced to the gov- 
ernor and council as evidence thereof.^'* The vote was 
approved by the council and consented to by the governor, 
and the troops raised accordingly. Captain Stevens was 

* Copy of the yote transmitted to the cooimander of the western frontier of 
Maflfiackpsetts* 
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again appointed to the command of Charlestown ; the 
garrison amounting to one hundred, agreeably to the or- 
der of the governor ; and captain Humphrey Hobbs was 
ordered to the same post, to act as second in command. 

About the middle of March, soon after Stevens took 
the command, a party of about twenty Indians appeared 
at Charlestown, and attacked eight of the garrison, a 
small distance from the fort. Stevens sallied, and en- 
gaged the enemy, and a sharp skirmish ensued. Charles 
Stevens was killed, one Andros wounded, and Eleazer 
Priest captured by the enemy. The next month, Joseph 
Babcock was captured at Poquaig ; and in May, the In- 
dians again penetrated to Southampton, where they kil- 
led Noah Pixley. 

In the month of May, a scout of eighteen men under 
captain Melvin, marched from Charlestown, to reconnoi- 
tre the woods towards lake Champlain, and arriving op- 
posite to Crown Point, they discovered and fired upon 
two canoes of Indians. This drew out a party from the 
fort, who endeavoured to intercept the scout on its return 
to Connecticut river, and by a rapid march, the enemy 
gained the front, and Melvin soon crossed their trail, and 
concluding they would take a route towards Charlestown, 
he resolved to strike the Connecticut at fort Dummer, 
and thereby avoid the enemy. On reaching West river, 
he halted on the twenty fifth, and very imprudently per- 
mitted his men to divert themselves in shooting salmon, 
then passing up the shoals of the river. The enemy, 
unknown to Melvin, were then in close pursuit on his 
trail, and hearing the report of the guns, pressed on to 
the spot, and gave the incautious scout a sudden fire, 
which threw it into confusion, and scattered the men in 
various directions. A small party, however, rallying^ 
returned and engaged the enemy, but were soon over- 
powered and compelled to retreat. Melvin and eleven of 
his men, at length reached fort Dummer; Joseph Petty, 
John Haywood, John Dodd, Daniel Mann, Isaac Tay- 
lor and Samuel Severance, all valuable men were killed, 
or taken. When an officer so far neglects his duty, a« 
to forget the rules of prudence, he seldom avoids fatal 
disasters. 

On the sixteenth of June, thirteen men on th% route 
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from Hinsdale to fort Dammery fell into an ambuscade 
of Indians^ and Nathan French, Joseph Richardson and 
Joseph Frost were killed ; and Henry Stevens, Benja^ 
min Osgood^ William Blanchard, Matthew Wiman, Joel 
Johnson, Moses Perkins ,and William Bickford, were 
made prisoners ; the latter died of a wound he received 
in the attack; the three others escaped. 

The death of colonel John Stoddard of Northampton, 
this year, while attending the general court at Boston^ 
was a serious loss to the western frontiers of Massachu- 
setts. He had been entrusted with the defence of that 
quarter of the country, and in this, as well as in many 
civil offices, had discharged his duty with skill and judg- 
ment, and he stood high in the confidence of the govern- 
ment, as well as that of the people of the province. Co- 
lonel Israel Williams of Hatfield, who had acted as 
commissary under colonel Stoddard, was appointed to 
succeed him, and immediately entered upon the arduous 
duty ; and major Elijah Williams, of Heerfield, was ap- 
pointed to the commissary^s department, on the western 
frontier, under John Wheelwright, commissary general. ) 

In the various attacks upon small parties, by surpise^ 
the enemy had generally been successful ; but scouting 
parties under brave and cautious officers sometimes turned 
the scales against them. A gallant case of this kind oc- 
curred about the time colonel Williams took the com- 
mand. Captain .Humphrey Hobbs, with forty men, was 
ordered from Charlestown, through the woods to fort 
Shirley, in Heath, one of the posts on the Massachusetts 
line. The march was made without interruption, until 
Hobbs arrived at what is now Marlborough, in Vermont, 
About twelve miles northwest of fort Dummer, where he 
halted on the twenty sixth of June, to give his men an 
opportunity to refresh themselves. A lai^e body of In- 
dians under a resolute chief, by the name of Sackett,** 
discovered Hobbs' trail, and made a rapid march to cut 
him off. Without being apprized of the pursuit of the 
enemy, Hobbs had circumspectly posted a guard on his 
trail, and his men were regaling themselves at their packs, 
on a low piece of ground^ covered with alders, inter- 

* This chief is said to have been a ha]f blooded Indian, a dflnSendaDt of a cap- 
tive, taken at Westfield, MasMchwctta. . 
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inixed with large trees, and watered by a rivolet. The 
enemy soon came up, and drove in the guard, which first 
apprized Hobbs of their proximity. Without thej| least 
knowledge of their strength, he instantly formed for ac- 
tion; each man selecting his tree for a cover. Confident 
of victory, from their superiority of numbers^ the enemy 
rushed up, and received Hohbs' well directed firrf, which 
cut down a number, and checked their impetuosity. 
Covering themselves also, with trees atid brush, the ac- 
tion became warm, and a severe conflict ensued between 
sharp shooters. The two commanders had been known 
to each other, in time of peace, and both bore the char- 
acter of intrepidity. Sackett who coald speak English, 
in a stentorian voice, frequently called upon Hobbs to 
suri'ender, and threatened, in case of refusal, to rush in, 
and sacrifice his men with the tomahawk. Hobbs, in a 
voice which shook the forest, as often returned a defiance, 
and urged his enemy to put his threats in execution. 
The action continued with undaunted resolution, and not 
unfrequently, the enemy approached Hobbs^liue; bnt 
were driven back to their first position, by the fatal fire of 
his sharp sighted marksmen ; and thus about four hours 
elapsed, without either side giving up an inch of their 
briginal ground. At length, finding Hobbs determined 
on death or victory, and that his own m^n had suffered 
severely, Sackett ordered a retreat, carrying off his dead 
and wounded, and leaving his antagonist to continue his 
march without furtlier molestation. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the confiict, Hobbs' 
men were so well covered, that they lost only three of 
their number, viz: Ebenezer Mitchel, Eli Scott and 
Samuel Gunn, and the same number were wounded; that 
of the enemy was supposed to be great ; for during the 
struggle, particularly when they advanced and exposed 
themselves, many were seen to fall, and the ground was 
profusely covered with blood. In all battles the Indians 
endeavour to conceal their loss, and in effecting this, they 
sometimes expose themselves more than in combat with 
their enemy. When one falls, his nearest comrade 
crawls up, under cover of the trees and brush, and fixing 
a tump line to the dead body, cautiously draggs it to the 
rear. Hobbs^ men related that in this action they often 
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saw the dead bodies of the Indians sliding along the 
ground^ as if by enchantment 

This battle was often mentioned by the old people of 
the vicinity^ with great exultation^ as exhibiting a master 
piece of persevering bravery. Sackett's number has not 
been accurately given ; but it is pretty certainly ascer- 
tained^ they were at least four to one of the English. 
With this superiority^ it would appear that he could not 
have failed of a victory^ had he turned Hobbs' flanksi 
and attacked in the rear. It is however probable that 
he was not fully apprized of his great superiority, and 
so long as this remained doubtful he might have consid- 
ered it dangerous to weaken his line. 

Though completely foiled in this attack, the enemy 
were not deterred from further exertions. On the four- 
teenth of July, one hundred and twenty of the same party, 
ambuscaded seventeen men, between Hinsdale and fort 
Dummer; killed two on the spot, and wounded the same 
number ; four effiBcted their escape, and the remainder 
were made prisoners. Two of the wounded were mas- 
sacred after being carried about a mile« Ensign Thomas 
Taylor was among the captives.^ The same month, Aa« 
ron Belding was killed in the villi^e of Northfield. 

Vort Massachusetts which had been rebuilt, and gar- 
risoned by one hundred men, under captain Ephraim 
Williams, suffered little interruption from the enemy un- 
til the latter part of the Summer. But on the second of 
August, four men who were out some distance, were fired 
upon; captain Williams sallied with thirty men, and 
drove the enemy about forty rods, when fifty In 'ians, in 
ambuscade on bis right, rose and gave him a general dis- 
chai^, and attempted to cut off his communication with 
the fort ; but by a quick movement he frustrated their 

♦ Ensign Ta3rior, on b^ retorn from Canada^ gave a description of the rout of 
the ladiana t» Crown Point. Tfaej crossed the Confiecticnt at a place then called 
Cattt'bane^ two or three miles above the mouth of West river, which they k]\ in 
with, at the lower fork; thence proceeded up that river, part of the way on the 
flats, over the ^oand where Capt. Melvin's aflkir h'«opcncd, three or fr»ur miles 
below the upfcrfork ; thence to the aoarce of the river, and over the hijjh lands 
to Otter creek ; thence down this creek several miie««, aj)d cro.»sing, proceeded to 
lake ChampIaiOf aboat twelve miles south of Oown Point, whence they pro- 
ceeded in canoes to that pwt. The enemy carried several of their wonnded, and 
were joined on the rout by anotiier borly wi<h a prisoner, .Vtrs. Fitch, taken at 
Lunenbar;^. The Indians halted in thft midrlle of fhe forenoon, at noon, and th« 
sBiddie of the ai'temooa — their march about twenty mile? per day. 
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plan, and regained tbe place, with the loss of one Ab- 
bot, and Lieut. Hawley, and Ezekiel Wells, wounded. 
A large body of the enemy then advanced, and opened 
their fire on the fort, which they continued about two 
hours, under a spirited fire from the garrison. Unable 
to make an impression, they drew off, carrying their kil- 
led and wounded. The enemy were estimated at about 
three hundred, including thirty Frenchmen. The attack 
on the sallying party gave the first notice that the enemy 
were in force, in the vicinity. Williams put much at 
hazard, in sallying before he ascertained the strength of 
the enemy ; and had he fallen, his party might have been 
cut off, and the loss of the fort the consequence. An ex- 
cess of bravery is the common fault of a hero, and he is 
ever ready to mix in the mehe, without entrusting the 
command to a subordinate ; or reflecting that circumspec- 
tion is one of the first virtues of a commander. 

About this time a party were attacked in the woods not 
far from fort Dummer, and lieutenant John Bargents the 
commander, mortally wounded and tomahawked, and 
several made prisoners ; among whom was Daniel Sar- 
gents, son of the lieutenant, who was carried to Canada. 
The eastern frontiers suffered little from incursions of 
the enemy this year. An attack on a plantation at Ro- 
chester, in New Hampshire, in the month of May, in 
which the wife of Jonathan Hodgedon was killed, is the 
only case recorded. 

The peace of Aix la Ghapelle took place on the eigh- 
teenth of October, 1748, which terminated tiie war be- 
tween England and France. But tranquility did not 
immediately follow ; the Indians still hovered about the 
frontiers of New Hampshire, and after the principal part 
of the troops were withdrawn, they committed depreda- 
tions. In the month of June 1749, Obadiah Sortwell 
was killed, and a son of the veteran, Gapt. Stevens, cap- 
tured at Cbarlestown, and carried to Canada ; but he 
soon returned. This ended hostilities on the Cdnnecti- 
eut, and in September, a final treaty of peace was con- 
cluded with the Indiaus, at Falmouth. Once more re- 
lieved from the scalping knife and tomahawk, Massachu^ 
setts discharged part of their forces on the frontiers ; but 
«mall garrisons were retained at forts Dummer, and Mfts- 
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^achusetts, as a future check to the Indians. During 
this as well as the former war^ Connecticut occasionally 
raised small forces in aid of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire^wliich were posted at Stockbridge^Pontoosuck 
(Pittsft 'Idy) Deerfield and Northfield^ with troops from 
Massachusetts. 

Though the principal efforts of the enemy were di- 
rected against Mew Hampshire and Massachusetts^ New 
York did not remain uninterrupted. While they fortun- 
ately kept the five nations on friendly terms, the Cana- 
dian Indians now and then committed hostilities on their 
frontiers. To guard against thesef^ a line of forts was 
maintained from Schaghticoke, at the mouth of Hoosac 
river, up the Mohawk, and a considerable garrison was 
posted at Oswego, and a few men at Saratoga. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, the latter place, containing 
about thirty families, was burnt, and most of the people 
massacred, in November, 1747. The assembly of New 
York, prior to this event, had been extremely averse to 
offensive measures, probably from a mistaken belief that 
a pacific conduct, and a continuance of trade would insure 
safety. But through the earnest recommendation of gov- 
ernor Clinton, they now adopted offensive measures. 
Ten pounds bounty was offered for the scalps of Indians 
over sixteen years of age, and twenty poands for each 
adult taken alive. Scouts were also established, the gar- 
risons at the advanced posts strengtiiened,. and orders 
given for fortifying a camp at the great carrying place, 
since fort Edward. 

But after the destruction of Saratoga, no serious at- 
tacks were made on the frontiers of that province, and it 
appears that the governor of Canada disapprovi^d of in- 
cursions into that quarter, for he urged it upon the Cah- 
nawagas, whom he called his children, not to spill more 
blood from Albany upwards, but to turn their arms against 
New England — " against their inveterate enemy. Thei*e, 
said he, is the place to gain renown.^'^ One or two pre- 
datory excursions, by parties of the five nations, upon 
the settlements above Montreal, in which several French- 
men were brought off^ and a few scalps taken, were the 

€o)deD^s Five Nations, Vol. fi, p. 155, " ■ •' 
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principal exploits in that quarter of the country^ during 
tb€ war. 

On a review of the operations of the war, and indeed 
of all the preceding wars in which the French were en- 
gaged, there appears a striking difference in the manage- 
menty on the part of the English and their enemy. While 
the former confined themselves chiefly to defensive meas- 
ures, the latter kept out parties on the English frontiers 
killing, scalping, and capturing the people, and carrying 
them to Canada, where they were often redeemed by 
their friends at an exorbitant price ; and by this system 
their parties were liandsomely rewarded for their ser- 
vices, by the suffering English. The French, it is evi- 
dent, possessed great advantages over the English, from 
the numerous Indians under their control, who were per- 
fectly acquainted with the intermediate wilderness, lakes 
and debouches, and who, from their simple mode of liv- 
ing, were at all times sure to find subsistence. A union 
of the colonies at this time would have turned the scales, 
and Canada might have been wrested from the French, 
by an army of no great force. But divided as they were, 
their efforts were weak, tardy and ineffectual ; and Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire were left to contend 
witli the enemy, with little aid from the other colonies, 
and their suJSTerings were severe. 

Thus pressed, the two colonies, as in the preceding 
wars, granted large bounties on Indian scalps, by which 
scouting parties were induced to turn out from the militia 
and scour the woods bordering the frontiers, and they 
were often the only protecting forces. Of the policy of 
this measure, different opinions have been entertained. 
While on the one hand, the practice has been considered 
as necessary for the defence of the distressed country, and 
perfectly reconcilable with the principles of a defensive 
war ; on the other, it has been condemned as of no real util- 
ity, and viewed as barbarous in the extreme. Those who 
view the practice in the latter light, it is believed have not 
examined the subject with the attention it deserves. 

Whether the wars with the Indians originated in thfc 
injustice of the English, or the sanguinary disposition of 
the savages, may be laid out of the question. Suppose 
the former was the case — war once commenced, measureis 
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of defence must be adopted — the country abandoned^ or 
the inhabitants butchered without discrimination. Aban- 
donment was impossible ; defence or death was then the 
only alternative^ and between these none would hesitate. 
How then was a sufficient force to be raised ? Population 
was thin and widely extended^ and the country was una- 
ble to pay a force sufficiently numerous to line the fron- 
tiers. Detachments from the militia, then, were the only 
modes by which troops could be procured, and these 
must be paid, or the duty equalized ; but the latter was 
impossible from the extent of the country. By granting 
bounties on scalps, volunteer corps were induced to turn 
out and scour the frontiers, and thu;^ a force was kept in 
service, at an expense within the ability of the inhabi- 
tants. But was the practice of scalping barbarous ? That 
which is necessary, can hardly bear that appellation. To 
scalp the dead is no cruelty, more than dissections in an- 
atomy. To kill in fair fight, or by stratagem, in time 
of war, is legal ; it is necessary only to prohibit killing 
after the enemy submits^ and against this, government 
laid restrictions. The bounty on Indian captives was 
generally the same as that on scalps. In New York it 
was higher. If this restriction was sometimes disre- 
garded, the persons offending were in fault, and not the 
government, more than when any other wholesome laws 
were infringed. If it be said the practice necessarily ex- 
posed the prisoners to death, the question then presents^ 
whether this were not better on the whole, than that the 
frontiers should be left without a protecting force, and the 
inhabitants butchered or driven from their settlement?^ 
by an enemy who were under no restraints, and would 
hearken to no terms of peace, until driven to it by a mil- 
itary force. But if we except the wars with the FequotB 
and Philip, and here it is not clear that the English were 
the a^ressors, it will appear from history, that the wars 
with the Indians did not originate in the injustice of the 
English colonists, but in the disputes between the mother 
country and France. When hostilities commenced be- 
tween these two nations, they at once embraced their col- 
onies in America ; and the French, who had great influ- 
ence over the Indian tribes, had but to give them leave, 
and hordes of savages infested the frontiers of the Eng- 
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lish colonies^ and murder and devastation followed. Had 
William Fenn, and his Q^uakers, planted in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, his placid system would have 
been but a feeble shield against indiscriminate butchery. 
And indeed, when the French took possession of the 
country on the Ohio, the people of Pennsylvania did not 
escape the common calamities of others bordering on the 
French territory, and nothing but a military force saved 
them from the scalping knife. If this view of the case 
be correct, our forefathers are not chargeable with cruelty 
in their wars with the Indians which originated in Eu- 
rope, and over which they had no control. Defence or 
death were their only alternatives, and the weak state of 
the country rendered it impossible to employ a body of 
troops under constant pay, sufficient for protection. 

An adventurous journey to Canada in the early part of 
the year 1748, by a small party under Lieut. Col. John 
Hawks, the hero of fort Massachusetts, who bad recently 
returned from captivity, may not be uninteresting. Hav- 
ing received a commission from governor Shirley of Mas- 
sachusetts to obtain young Allen, taken at Heerfield in 
1746, in exchange for Pierre Kambout, the French offi- 
cer captured at Winchester, as has been related ; he sat 
out from Deerfield, accompanied by Lieut. Matthew Cles- 
son, John Taylor and Rambout, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, and proceeded up the Connecticut to Charlestown ; 
and on the eleventh, left that place for Crown Point 
The season was inclement, and as the ground was deeply 
covered with snow, the march was made on racleetSj and 
their provisions, stinted to the smallest quantity to sustain 
life, was transported at their backs. At night their 
camp was upon the snow, according to the Indian mode, 
often with no covering but the heavens. Nor were they 
without apprehensions of meeting with the savages against 
whom their flag might afford but a feeble protection. 

The route from Charlestown led up Black river upon 
the ice, about twenty two miles, (as they estimated,) to 
the present town of Ludlow ; where they left the river, 
and passed the highlands in the present town of Mount 
Holly, to a branch of Otter creek, which they followed 
to its mouth ; thence down Otter creek about twenty four 
miles, passing two cataracts. They then left the creek, 
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and steering a westerly course^ struck the head of a 
stream^ which they pursued to its juuction with lake Cham- 
plain^ opposite tQ Carillon, (Ticonderoga.). The routo 
was then continued on the ice to Crown Point, and thence 
in the usual course qq lake Champlain to Canada, 

From Charlestown, the route was wholly through a 
wild forest, with no road excepting Indian paths, and 
often without a trace, and the compass and rivers were 
their only guide. The country is now covered by the 
following towns, some of which are populous and flour- 
ishing. Beginning at the mouth of Black river : Spring-* 
field, Weathersfield, Cavendish,* Ludlow, Mount Hol- 
ly, Shrewsbury^ Clarendon, Rutland, Pittsford, Bran- 
don, Sudbury and Orwell on lake Champlain. 

At Montreal Rambout was delivered to the French 
commander, and search made for young Allen, who was 
at length found among the Indians; and unaccountable 
as it may appear, though he had resided with them but 
about eighteen months, he had acquired a strong attach- 
ment to their mode of life^ and discovered great aversion 
to returning home ; and even attempted to avoid his de- 
liverers. When brought into the presence of Col. Hawks^ 
he with reluctance acknowledged that he recognized him^ 
though he was his uncle, and bad been well known to him' 
at Deerfield — nor would he converse in English. Yariout 
means were used to dissuade him from his strange pre- 
deliction^ but all without effect^ and his obstinacy wa9 
conquered only by threats and force. Nor did his In- 
dian attachments cease in his old age, and he often declared 
that the Indian mode of life was the most happy. 

After obtaining Allen^ Hawks and his party returned, 
to Deerfield in the early part of May, 1749, nearly on 
their outward route ; but not without apprehensions from 
the Indians, who indicated a strong disposition to follow 
and rescue the lad. 

Our fathers " by hardships sinewed, and by danger 
fired,^^ looked not for insurmountable impediments in a 
march of three hundred miles, with provisions at the 
back, through a wilderness infested by hostile sava^es^ 
and covered by deep snow^ and where no shelter was a^ 

* In Ihis town is an eminence called Htsifkft mtWHfin.. Tliwi utm^d jfrtJM Hf 
commander of th« party* 
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forded but the bleak heavens. If by modem impfave- 
mentSj we their sons have become more refined^ it must 
be acknowledged^ we have lost their masculine virtues^ 
and should shrink at such a task^ and view it beyond the 
power of the most robust. Indeed few among us are to 
be found with resolution to undertake^ and fewer stilly to 
sustain the fatigues of such a tour. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The continued hostilities on the frontiers of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, effectually obstructed the 
progress of settlements beyond the limits at the com- 
mencement of the war. Population had beeu much 
retarded in the older parts of the country^ many had 
been killed^ and captured, or disabled by wounds, and 
the two provinces were involved in a public debt ; and 
as the Indians soon evinced a disposition to renew 
hostilities^ the peace that had been concluded at Fal- 
mouth, promised' but a short respite from further depre^ 
dations. 

Soon after the termination of the war, several persons 
applied to governor Wentworth of New Hampshire, fpr 
grants of townships on the west side of Connecticut 
river, then supposed to be within the limits of that gov- 
ernment ; and several were made. Among which were 
Bennington, in 1749; Halifax, in 1750; Marlborough 
and Wilmington in 1751; Westminster and Rocking* 
ham in 1752; Putney, Townsend, Vernon and Brattlebo- 
rough in 1758. Measures were also taken for extending 
settlements up Connecticut river ; and towns were grant- 
ed on both banks not long after. A plan was also pro- 
posed for establishing a military settlement on the rich 
intervals at Coos. A road was to be cut out to that place/ 
two towns laid out^ one on each side of the river, oppo- 
site to each other^ and stockades, with lodgments for two 
hundred men in each township to be erected, enclosing a 
space of fifteen acres ; in the centre of which was to be a 
citadel^ containing the public buildings, and granaries 
sufficient to receive the inhabitants and movable effects^ in 
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ease of necessity. Courts of justice were to be estab- 
lished^ and other civil privileges granted to the people ; 
and they were to be under strict military discipline. 

A large number of people engaged in the enterprise ; 
and in the Spring of 1752, a party was sent up to view 
Coos meadows, and lay out the proposed townships. The 
movements were noticed by the Indians, and a party of 
the St. Francis tribe was deputed to remonstrate against 
the project. They came to Charlestown, and informed 
captain Stevens^ that if the English encroached on the 
lands, which they pretended to claim, they should resist 
by force. This determination was communicated to the 
governor of New Hampshire, and the scheme was laid 
aside.* 

Had the project been carried into execution, the settle- 
ment would have afforded but a feeble protection to the 
towns on the Connecticut below, in a future war ; and 
the post would have proved a scene of blood and contest^ 
and probably have been wrested from the English by a 
strong force from Canada. But if held, it must have been 
at great expence of liyesi and treasure, from the difficulty 
of keeping open a line of operation, with the towns below^t 
and furnishing supplies of provisions and ammunition* 

Before the project was attempted, difficulties had arisen 
with the Indians in the eastern quarter of New England; 
and on the eleventh, of September, 1750, they attacked 
the fort at Richmond. On the twenty fourth of the same 
month, an inhabitant was carried off from New Marble* 
head ; and a few days after a house was attacked in 
Georgetown, on Parker's island. Orders were issued by 
governor Shirley, for the heighboriug towns to be on their 
guard, and prepared for defence. Hostilities had also 
commenced in Nova Scotia, at Minas and Chignecto. 

In August, 1751, intelligence was received at Bostonn 
that a number of the Penobscots had joined the St. fVan^ 
CIS Indians, with a design of attacking the frontiers ; and 
the intelligence was immediately communicated to colonel 
Israel Williams of Hatfield, with orders, to apprize the 
garrisons of Charlestown,, Dammer and Massachusetts^ 
of their danger. It was now evident that the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle, as well as that witl^t the Indians at FaU 

* Belknap^s New Hampshire, VoJ. ii. p. 277. 
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moutli^ was to have no other eflFect than a short cessation 
of arms ; and that the frontiers were very soon to suffer 
a reiteration of the horrors of an Indian war. 

Early the next year, the expected storm burst on the 
fW)ntiers of New Hampshire. Four men who were hunt- 
ing on Baker^s river, a branch of the Merrimack, in the 
month of May, were surprised by ten or twelve St. Fran- 
cis Indians. John Stark, since a general in the army 
of the United States, and the hero of Bennington, and one 
£astman> were made prisoners. William Stark, brother 
of the general, being in a canoe, gained the opposite 
shore of the river, and escaped ; but a young man ac- 
companying him was killed. The two captives were 
carried up Connecticut river, and over several portages 
to Mempbremagog lake, and thence to the head quarters 
of the Indians. Stark was at first treated with great 
severity, but subsequently adopted as a son of one of the 
Indian families, and much caressed. He however had 
the good fortune to escape, and got safely home.* 

The encroachments of the French on the Ohio, in 1754, 
. I^d the hostile conduct of the Indians on the frontiers of 
New England, now rendering it probable that a war must 
follow, orders were sent from England for the colonies to 
repel them by force. These were accompanied with a 
recommendation to the colonies, to form a union (m mu- 
tual defence. The necessity of some united effort had 
been felt in the preceding wars, and governor Shirley 
immediately proposed to the several governors to send 
delegates to Albany, empowered to enter icto articles of 
confederation; and also to hold a treaty with the (now) 
Six Nations of Indians. And on the fourteenth of June, 
delegates from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Maryland, with 
the lieutenant governor and council of New York, con- 
vened at Albany, and after a treaty with the Indians, 
agreed on a plan of union. 

Application was to be made to Parliament, to establish 
in the colonies a general government, to be adminis- 
cred by a president general, appointed by the crown, 
and a general council, consisting of members chosen by 
the several colonial assemblies. The whole executive 

<« He waB a cai)tian in major Rogers^ eorpt of rangers in the emting war. 
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•ftatliority was to be committed to the president general, 
and the power of legislation was lodged jointly in a grand 
council and the president general, his consent being made 
necessary to the passing a bill into a law. The powers 
vested in the president and council were, to declare war 
and make peace ; to conclude treaties with the Indian 
nations ; to regulate trade with them, and to make pur- 
chases of vacant lands, either in the name of the crown, 
or of the Union : to settle new colonies, and to make 
laws for governing them, until they should be erected 
into separate governments; and to raise troops, build 
forts, fit out armed vessels, and use other means for the 
general defence. 

To effect these purposes, a power was given to make 
laws, laying such duties, imports, or taxes as should be 
found necessary, and as should be least burdensome to 
the people. All laws to be sent to England, for the ap« 
probation of the king, and unless disapproved within 
three years, they were to remain in force. All officers 
in the land or sea service were to be nominated by the 
president general, and approved by the general council ; 
civil officers were to be nominated by the council, and 
approved by the president.* 

^^ All the delegates excepting those of Connecticut, 
agreed ta the plan, and copies were sent to each province, 
and one to the king's council ; but it shared the singular 
fate of being rejected by both : by the first, because it 
was supposed to give too much power to the representa- 
tives of the king ; and by the last, because it was sup- 
posed to give too much power to the representatives of 
the people.^'t 

The plan of Union having failed, the colonies were 
left to prosecute the war under their former imbecile sys- 
tem. On the twenty first of June, 1754, governor Shir- 
ley, of Massachusetts, issued orders to the commanders 
of regiments, to assemble their troops for inspection of 
the arms and equipments of their men, returns thereof to 
be made to head quarters ; and the several towns were 
directed to furnish themselves with their stock of ammu- 
nition, as required by law. 

Hostilities about this time commenced between the 

* Holme?, Vol. ii, p. 206. t Ibid. p. 201 . 
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j^rench and English on the frontiers of Pennsyl vanm ; 
and reports having been received that the French were 
building a fort high up the Kennebec^ the general court 
of Massachusetts promptly raised eight hundred men 
who were ordered to rendezvous at Falmouth. With 
five hundred of these troops^ under general Winslow^ 
the governor proceeded up the Kennebec^ and built fort 
Halifax^ at Taconnet falls, and explored the country 
above Norridgewock, but no fort nor enemy was discov- 
ered ; and having erected fort Western at Cushenoc, the 
principal part of the troops returned down the river, and 
the governor proceeded to Boston. During his absence, 
he renewed the treaty of 1749, with the eastern Indians. 

On the fifteenth of August, another attack was made on 
the frontiers of New Hampshire. A woman was killed 
and several other people captured, at Baker*s town, on 
the Pamigewasset. A few days after, the enemy killed 
a man at Stephentown, in the same neighborhood, and on 
the thirteenth of the same month, they surprised the houfle 
of James Johnson at Charlestown, took Mr. Johnson, hi» 
wife, three children, a daughter of lieutenant Willard, Eb- 
enezerFarns worth, Peter Laboree; Aaron Hosmer eluded 
the Indians, by secreting himself under a bed, and atlengtk 
escaped. The Indians took the route to Crown Point, with 
the prisoners. On the second day's march, Mrs. Johnsoft 
was delivered of a daughter, who was named Captive. 
In this critical situation, she had little hopes of escaping 
the hatchet ; but contrary to their usual conduct, the In- 
dians treated her and her infant, with tenderness, car- 
jfying them part of the route on a litter, and they took 
much pains in nursing the infant. From Crown Point 
the prisoners were conveyed to Canada, and Mr. Johnson 
soon after returned home on parole ; but Mrs. Johnson, 
with two of her daughters, and Miss Willard who was 
her sister, were at length sent in a cartel ship to England, 
and thence returned to Boston. Her eldest daughter 
was retained in a nunnery in Canada. 

The scene next opened in another quarter. On the 
twenty eighth of May, about one hundred Indians en* 
tered Dutch Hoosac, about ten miles west of fort Mas- 
sachusetts. Their first attack was made on a few men 
at a mill, where they killed Samuel Bowcn, and wounded 
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John Barnard ; they then rushed into the settlement, firedl 
the houses, barns, and a large quantity of wheat in the 
stacli, and killed most of the cattle. The next day they 
burnt the settlements at St. Goick ; but as most of the 
people had previously fled from b®th places, few live& 
were lost A party of militia turned out at Albany, and 
marched to the scene of destruction ; but the enemy had 
retired into the woods. The garrison at fort Massachu- 
setts was too weak to afford any important aid. Captain 
Ghapin who commanded at that place, stated the loss of 
Hoosac, at seven dwelling houses, fourteen barns, and 
fourteen barracks of wheat ; and about the same at 8t« 
Goick ; amounting in the whole, at rough estimate, ta 
four thousand pounds, York currency. The depreda- 
tions were attributed principally to the Schagbticoke In- 
dians, many of whom were descendants of the New 
England Indians, who had left Gonnecticut river^ ior 
Philip's war. 

Soon after the destruction of these places, a party of 
Indians penetrated to Stockbridge, and attacked the house 
of one Chamberlain, and after some resistance, killed a 
man by the name of Owen, and two children. A small 
body of troops were immediately sent to the exposed 
towns from Gonnecticut, part of which were posted at 
Pontoosuck, (Pittsfield). Some depredations were com- 
mitted in Maine in the fall of the same year. 

Finding the enemy determined en blood and devasta- 
tion, Massachusetts adopted more extensive measures of 
defence on her western frontiers. Gol. Israel Williams 
of Hatfield, commanding the northern regiment of mili- 
tia in the county of Hampshire,^ was again entrusted 
with the defence of that quarter of the province. This 
officer, during the former war, had acquired extensive 
knowledge of the geography of the country, bordering 
the frontiers of Massachusetts and New Hampshire^ 
which enabled him to produce a sketch of the country^ 
which he communicated to governor Shirley, with a plan 
of defence to be adopted ; and though in some particu- 
lars, similar to that of the last war, it contained many im- 
provements. Forts Shirley and Pelham, having afforded 

^ The county at this time contained only two regiments ; the southern was un- 
4er CgI1» ielm Worthiogtoa of Spiingfteld. 
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little protection iu the preceding war^ he proposed should 
be abandoned, and a line of smaller works erecied ou 
the north side of Deerfield river, through the valley of 
Charlemont ; the old works at Northfield, Bernardston^ 
Golraitt, Greenfield and Deerfield to be repaired, and 
others erected ; forts Dummer and Massachusetts strength- 
ened and furnished with light artillery, and respectable 
garrisons. Small works to be erected at Stockbridge, 
Pontoosuck and Blandford, and two others to the west- 
ward of fort Massachusetts, to form a cordon with the 
line of works in New York. The fort at Charlestown, 
being out of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and diffi- 
cult to supply, he proposed should be abandoned ; and 
as in the former war, ranging parties to be constantly 
employed on the line of forts, and in the wilderness, 
now the state of Vermont ; and a vigilant eye to be kept 
on the routes and debouches from Crown Point. 

Colonel Williams' system of defence, was communi* 
cated by the governor to the general court, and adopted, 
excepting the abandonment of Charlestown; and a body 
of troops was ordered to be raised for the western fron- 
tiers, and stationed at the discretion of Col. Williams* 
Forts Dummer and Massachusetts already contained 
small garrisons, and were workiS of considerable strength, 
though untenable against artillery; and both were fur- 
nished with a few pieces of ordnance. The other works 
were either mounts^ a diminutive kind of block bouse, or 
stockaded dwelling houses, bearing the names of the re- 
sident families, defensible only against musketry. At Ber- 
nardston, on Connecticut river, were Sheldon's and 
Burk's garrisons ; at Colrain, Morrison's and Lucas' ; 
at Charlemont, Taylor's, Rice's and Hawks' ; at Pontoo- 
suck, Gk)odrich's and Williams', and small works were 
also built at Williamstown, at Sheffield and Blandford ; 
some of which were furnished with swivels and small 
garrisons, under subaltern officers. 

For the defence of the northwest quarter of the pro- 
vince, the troops were raised in the counties of Worces- 
ter and Hampshire ; but Connecticut frequently fumisbed 
garrisons for the south west posts in Massachusetts. Capt. 
Ephraim Williams, who had ably discharged his duties 
as commander of the cordon^ in the preceding war^ was 
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again appointed commander^ with the rank of major. 
Deerfleld was the depot for the commissary's ^stores^ 
provided for the troops in that quarter, and a small force 
was there posted for their protection ; and major Elijah 
Williams^ appointed commissary of the department. As 
no troops had been ordered to Charlestown by New 
Hampshire, the inhabitants made application to Massa- 
chusetts for a protecting force, and a company from that 
province Was ordered to that post. 

Settlements at this time had extended some distance 
from Connecticut river, in the county of Hampshire ; 
on the west a few were begun at Huntstown, now Ash- 
field ; on the east side, at Hunting hill> (Montague,) Road 
Town, (Shutesbury,) Cold Spring, (Belchertown,) and 
New Salem.* A few houses in these places were slightly 
fortified, and at Huntstown, a small garrison was main- 
tained by the province. 

The principal forts on the eastern frontiers, besides- 
Halifax and Western on Kennebec, were at Brunswick^ 
Pemaquid, St. Georges and Saco ; but many bouses 
were protected by small works, built by individuals and 
guarded by the inhabitants. At the close of 1754, the 
incursions of the enemy having relaxed, several of the 
garrisons of the small forts were diminished. 

The reiterated wars with the French and Indians, liad 
clearly demonstrated, that the English colonies were to 
expect no permanent peace, until the possessions in Can* 
ada were wrested from the French. Great Britain there- 
fore, resolved to send a regular force to America, to be^ 
joined by a body of provincials, to capture the advanced 
posts of the enemy. Early in the Spring of 1755, two 
regiments of regulars arrived under general Braddock^ 
who in a conference with several colonial governors, re- 
solved to carry three expedition against the French pos- 
sessions. One against fort du Quesne, another against 
Niagara, and the third against Crown Point. That 
against Niagara, was intrusted to the command of governor 
Shirley, and that against the latter post, to Gen. William 
JohnsQU. The troops composing the latter armv assem- 
bled at Albany in the fore part of summer^ a^ountinf 

* Th« setters of Shutesbury and Ntw SjrI^isi yif^K^ piuQipiHj Cr9f| AltiMUlit^ 

9fi 
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nearly to five thousand men^ from New £ngland and 
New York. Major Ephndm Williams, commander of 
the western line of forts In Massachusetts, was appointed 
by governor Shirley, to the command of one of the regi- 
ments which was promptly raised, principally in the 
county of Hampshire, and captain Isaac Wyman suc- 
ceeded him, as cpmrnanderof fort Massachusetts. 

The expeditions against the French posts were highly 
pleasing to the people on the frontier settlements, as they 
flattered themselves they should be relieved from further 
incursions of the Indians ; bur. .heir hopes were falacious. 
In June a party of people at work in a meadow, in the up- 
per part of Charlemont, near Rice's fort, wer» attaked by 
a party of Ind<un$ ; captain Rice and Phineas Arms 
were killed, and Titus Kiug and Asa Rice, a lad, were 
captured, and conveyed to Grown Point, and thence to 
Caaada. King was sometime afterwards carried to 
France, thence to England, whence he at length returned 
to Northampton, his native place. 

Additional forces were soon after raised by Massachu- 
setts, the garrisons strengthened on the frontiers, and the 
people were required to go armed when attending public 
worship; and it was made the duty of the militia oflBcers 
to see that the order was strictly observed. Ranging 
parties were now. ordered to be raised, to traverse the 
woods to the northward of the Massachusetts cordon of 
forts ; and to induce them to turn out more readily, boun- 
ties were offered for Indian scalps. The following in- 
structions from Lieut. Gov. Phipps, who in the absence 
of governor Shirley, was at the head of the government 
of Massachusetts, to captain Lyman of Northampton, 
who was appointed to command one of the ranging com- 
panies, will shew the nature of the service they were re- 
quired to perform, as well as the style of the orders of 
the time. 

^'Bostmy June 19, 1755. 
" Sir, 

^^ Having appointed you to be a captain of such volun- 
teers as have enlisted, or may enlist under you (not to 
consist of less than thirty men) upon the encouragement 
offered by the government, to such companies as shall 
penetrate into the Indiaii cbu'ntry^ in order to captivate or 



ViU any of the tribes^ this governiiient hath declared war 
against. You must take care to enlist none but able bod- 
ied men^ and see that they be well armed^ and furnished 
with proper ammimition. You are allowed to take thirty 
day^s provisions for your company^ out of the commis- 
sary's office, before you march. 

You must perform a scout of at least thirty days upon 
every march, unless some special rt*ason for the good of 
the service shall appear for your returning before that 
time. And in such case, you must account for your com- 
pany's provisions not expended. 

You may march in a whole body or in two or three di- 
visions, and upon several routes as you and your com- 
missioned officers shall judge most expedient, and most 
likely to answer your design. 

You, and each of your commissioned officers, must 
keep as exact journals as you can, in each of your marches^ 
to which you must be swbrn before me, or one cf his ma- 
jesty's justices of the peace, and exhibit the same to me, 
or to the commander in chief. And before you receive 
the bounty for any Indian killed or captured, you mcst 
deliver up the person captivated, or scalps of those you 
kill, at Boston, to such person as I shall order to rsceive 
the same. I am your friend and servant, 

PHIPPS.* 
To Capt. Lyman." 

The duty of the ranging corps, was arduour, and re- 
quired men inured to the greatest fatigue itnd danger* 
Thirty days provision upon the back, with the requisite 
ammunition, in addition to their muskets: and equipments, 
was no trifling load. At night their camp was upon the 
ground, with no cover, except brush huts, ill calculated 
to shield the men from the inclemency of tho weather. 
In winter the march was made on snow shoes, to which 
they were sometimes disciplined before tbe cad^iaign 
opened, and their lodging was generally according to the 
Indian mode^ in the open air. If a man becapie sick^ 

*Tbe monthly paj pf the troops on the frontiers, e^bKshed by the govern- 
ment of MaMachusetts, June 11, 1755, was as Ibltovvs: Ist. Matching /V>r- 
ce#. — Captain, £A 168 — Lieutenant, jS3 48— Sergeant, £,\ 148— Corporal or pri- 
vate, Xl 6s 8d. — 2d Oarriton Force^.-^aptain, C4— lientenax^tf £3— Sergeant^ 
£1 10s Corporal, £\ 8s— *I>ruffinier, £\ Ss-^e&tiMl, j^l 4s-- Armonrtr at the 
westward, £3 
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6T Was wounded, he was either sent back or carried on 
by his companions^ perhaps without medicine, and there 
was little chance for recovery. To guard against sur- 
prises, it was necessary to march and encamp with cir- 
cumspection. On discovering a path much frequented by 
the Indians, and of these there were many through all parts 
of the wilderness, the rangers carefully selected a point 
favourable for an ambuscade, and there lay for days con- 
cealed, awaiting the approach of the enemy. 

In stratagem and finesse, they were little, if at all, in- 
ferior to the Indians ; and in combat, qn equal terms, 
generally superior. When scalps were obtained, ihe 
bounty paid by government was equally divided among 
the officers and soldiers, without regard to rank; and as 
the corps were generally inlisted in the same neighbor- 
hood, and composed of men of similar circumstances, 
little distinction was kept up between them and their offi" 
cers. Provided they were brave, hardy, and good marks- 
men, which was their general character, nothing. further 
was supposed necessary, to qualify them for the service. 

With the mechanical discipline of regular troops, they 
were wholly unacquainted ; and perhaps it may be ques- 
tioned, whether an attempt to instruct them in the princi- 
ples of regular tactics, would have rendered them more 
formidable, while acting in small bodies^ and in a country 
80 thickly covered with woods, and broken into hills and 
Tallies, where little order could be maintained. A sim- 
ple mode of mai*ching, with flankers — of forming on sud- 
den emergencies by file movements and by signals, were all 
that was requisite.* 




CHAPTER XVn. 

The army under general Johnson, on the frontiers of 
the province of New York, though it checked incursions 
on the northwest quarter of Massachusetts, afforded little 
security to the frontiers on Connecticut river. The St. 

• The celebrated partisan, major Rogers, introduced a sysleni of this kind, into 
bis corps, whieh proved excellent in his numeroas marches throogh the woeds^ 
faring this war. 
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Francis tribe of Indians, commanding an easy route 
through Memphremago§ lake, and several contiguous 
streams, made frequent inroads, and committed much 
mischief on the frontiers of New Hampshire. In the 
month of Jone, a man and boy were captured at New 
Hopkinton, but immediately after retaken by a scouting 
party. The same month an attack was made on a fort at 
Keene, commanded by Capt. Sims ; but the enemy, after 
some vigorous fighting, were driven off. On their retreat, 
they killed many cattle, burnt several houses, and cap- 
tured Benjamin Twitchel. At Walpole they killed Dan- 
iel Twitchel aud another mau, by the name of Flyut. 
Soon after colonel Bellows of the same place, at the head 
of twenty men was attacked by fifty Indians, and after a 
spirited conflict, broke through them and gained his fort, 
without the loss of a man. Not long after, a large body 
of Indians attacked the fort of John Kilburne, in Hins* 
dale, in which were two men^two lads and a few women, 
who defended the place with great bravery, and finally 
compelled the enemy to retire ; John Pike, one of the 
men, was mortally wounded. About this time the In- 
dians killed a number of cattle at Charlestown. 

In the same month the enemy killed one Frizzle, at 
Keene ; and a party of people at work in the woods at 
Hinsdale were attacked, and John Hardiclay and John 
Alexander killed; Jonathan Colbey was captured; others 
escaped to a fort But the most disastrous affair that oc- 
cured on Connecticut river, this season, was at Bridge- 
man's fort, in Yeruon meadow, a short distance below 
fort Dummer« A fortified house had been destroyed at 
the same place in 1747, and another built soon after. It 
was situated in a low piece of ground, in the vicinity of 
elevated land, from which an easy view was had into the 
interior. A party of Indians, seizing this advantage^ 
had, as was supposed, viewed the place, and discovered 
the signal by which the people without gained admittance 
through the gate, and they laid a plan to seize it by stra- 
tagem. But prior to their attempt, Caleb Uowe, Hil- 
kiah Grout, Benjamin Garfield, and two lads, the sons of 
Uowe, left the fort and went into an adjacent meadow, 
near Connecticut river, to work in a field of corn. Be- 
Inroing towards the fort at sunset, they were fired upot 
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by about a cloz^eu of Indians in ambuscade, near ibe 
path ; Howe, wbo was on horseback with his two sons, 
received a shot in his thigh, which brought him to the 
ground ; on which the Indians, rushing up, pierced him 
with their spears, tore off his scalp and took the two lacis. 
Garfield and Grout escaped ; bot the former^ attempting 
io pass the river at a foni, was drowned. The next 
morning, a party of people found Howe still alive^ and 
conveyed him. to Hinsdale, where he soon expired. 

The families of the sufferers were in the fort, and had 
beard the firing of the Indians, but were ignorant of the 
fate of their friends. Waiting impatiently for their re- 
turn, they in the dusk of evening, heard a rapping at the 
gate, and the tread of people on the exterior, and con- 
cluding the absent men were making the usual signal 
for entrance, they opened it, and to their astonishment, 
received a party of ferocious Indians, who made the 
whole prisoners, consisting of Mrs. Jemima HoWe, Sub- 
mit Grout, and Eunice Garfield, with their eleven chil- 
dren. After plundering and firing the place, the Indians 
retired into the woods, about two miles, and encamped* 
The next day they resumed their march towards Crown 
Foint,and after eight day s, reached lake Champlain, where 
the Indians had left their, canoes, and soon after proceeded 
to that post. Here they remained about a week, and then 
proceeded down the lake to St. Johns, and at length to St; 
Fr^tncis village on the St. Lawrence. Mrs. Howe, after 
a series of hard fortune, in various places with the In- 
dians, and a residence with a Frenchman, who pur- 
chased her of her master, returned home, leaving her 
children in Canada. Two of her daughters were placed 
in a nunnery, one of whonf ws subsequently redeemed by 
Mrs. Howe, who made a journey to Canada for the pur- 
pose; another was carried to Krance, by the French 
fovernor, where she married a Frenchman, named Cran 
iewis.* 

* This gendemaD accompanied D^Estaing^s fleet to Boston^ m 1T78, in the ca> 
pacity of clerk to the count. An interesting account of Mrs. Howe^s adTentnret 
has been written by the, late Rev. Bunker Gay, of Hinsdale, and inserted in tbe 
appendix of Dr. Belknap^s History of New Hampshire, yol. iii. 3Qtne particndais 
are also given of her in c6lonel Humphrey's Life of general Putnam, out with a 
few inaccuracies, which Mr. Gay has pointed oot. Mrs. Howe was recenlfy !!▼• 
ing at an advanced age, still retaining her mental powers, and often enterf aiui^g 
het friendp witb the incidents of her capture, and residence with the ImtittDS. 
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The incursions of the enemy upon the firontiera of Knr 
Hampshire^ . on Connecticut river^ were so frequent this 
jrear^ that pressing application was made to the government 
of that province for a protecting body of troops. But not* 
withstanding the urgent recommendations of the governor^ 
the assembly continued deaf to the calls of the people. 
Application was next made to Massachusetts ; and the 
government of that province^ sent a force for their relief^ 
and the posts on the Connecticut were furnished with 
,small garrisons. But still the troops were barely suffi- 
cient to defend them against attacks of small parties, and 
no attempts were made to act offensively. Meanwhile 
the Indians infested the woods at all points — often ap- 
proached the forts in the night, and not unfrequently ob- 
tained the watch words f which they familiarly returned 
to the garrison in the morning. Thus exposed,, it was 
with great difficulty the people pursued their labor ; in 
some instances the crops were left to rot on the ground, 
and starvation threatened the inhabitants. 

The chain of posts, on the frontiers of Massachusetts 
west of the Connecticut, was seldom visited by the ene- 
my, and only a few Indians were occasionally seen. In 
the month of August an Indian scalp was obtained, and 
the bounty paid to forty five men, composing the garri- 
son of fort Massachusetts, under the command of Capt. 
Wyman. The frontier of the province eastward of 
Connecticut river, was guarded by ranging companies, 
who scoured the woods from Northfield to the Merrimac. 

The army under general Johnson assembled at Albany 
about the last of June, but was much retarded from the 
want of a supply of provisions ; and in the month of July 
part of his force moved up the Hudson, and commenced 
the building of fort Edward^ at the great carrying places 
and in August was joined by the remainder of the army. 
A road was now cut out to lake George, and so far com- 
pleted, as to admit the passage of the baggage, and in 
the latter part of the month, the army advanced and took 
a position at the southern extremity of the lake, where 
it lay some time waiting for batteaux, to enable it to 
proceed to Crown Point ; the whole number less than 
five thousand. In the mean time a Frt*nch force consist- 
ing of regulars, Canadians and Indians uiMfepon 
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Dieskau, advancecl up lake Ghatnptain, and took posses- 
siOQ of Ticonderoga, where Johnson was to liave built s 
fort; and on the sixth and seventh of September, the 
Baron^ with one thousand eight hundred men, two thirds 
regular troops^ recently from France, proceeded up south 
bay to its southern extremity, where he landed and com- 
menced his march for fort Edward, then but partially 
finished, and garrisoned by Col. Blanchard's regiment 
of New Hampshire troops. The Baron's plan was to 
carry that post, then to descend the Hudson, threaten 
Albany^ and cut off Johnson's line of operation with that 
place ; but halting about seven miles north of the fort^ 
and communicating to the troops his plan of operation^ 
he found the Canadians and Indians alarmed at Blan- 
chard's artillery ; but ready for an attack on Johnson's 
camp at Jake George, which they had been informed, by 
a prisoner, was destitute of that terrible arm. On dis- 
covering this irresolution, the Baron changed his route, 
and crossing the woods in the northerly part of the pre- 
sent towns of Kingsbury and Queensbury, encamped near 
a pond^ a small distance east of the lake Geoi^e road^ 
not far from the south point of a hill> now called Fvench 
mountain. 

The debarkation of the enemy at South bay, was the 
first intelligence received by Johnson, of the approach 
and design of the Baron ; and he immediately communi- 
cated it to Col. Blanchard, at fort Edward, by expresses, 
with orders to call in his working parties, and be pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence. One of the expresses was 
intercepted and killed ; another returned at midnight, and 
reported that he had discovered the enemy to the north- 
ward of fort Edward ; probably only some advanced par ■ 
tics of Indians. 

Johnson immediately assembled a council of oflBcers, 
who advised, that one thousand men and two hundred 
Mohawks^ should advance from the camp " to catch the 
enemy in their retreat, either as victors, or as defeated in 
their design."* The next morning, Se[)t. 8th, the pro- 
posed detachment left camp, under the command of Col. 
Ephraim Williams, with two hundred Mohawks under 
king Hendrick, their old chief, and proceeded towards 

* * Johnson's letter after t|je action. 
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d^rii bmstwwk oC k^ cut in Ptimi ^ Ihe i«w(^ ii^iid 
two pieces of caaimij^ wliicli li^d «mv«d a «lkw( lA«»e b^- 
Ibre^ were hauled up fiwn the take i»hure> aud la^mut^ 
on tlie fiide hreastwwk. 

The road from Johos^n^s camp> led up a hollow way 
or ravine^ formed by French muuntaiu ; a hiyh xwky 
ridge on the left^ and a more jj^dual rUe on the t\^hi^ 
the road skirted by woods> and lurei^enting couttUlerahle 
Inequalities. At the distance of about three and a half 
miles^ the ravine was narrowed by an abrupt hill on the 
rights closing down to the itmd^ formhig a defile of no 
great widtli, and opening into more level ground. 

Having discovered the advance of Wlulam'H detach^ 
ment by his Indian vunnerfl, and depoiited hU nacki un- 
der a small guards Dieskau advanced to the debuurhe of 
the defile^ and formed bis regular* acrois the roadi where 
they were covered by tlie woods; the Canadians and In- 
dians were posted on thexight and left in douhh j^otenm i* 
his left extending along the crest of the emlnenesi which 
has been mentioned^ and the right in the ravlnei Ihruugh 
which ran a small brook ; the whole covered with wuoiis. 

Having advanced about two milei, Williams made a 
short halt, for the arrival of Hendrick's Indians, who 
were some distance in the rear.f On coming up, ttiey 
took the front of ttie column, the chief mounted on a 
small horse; and the march was resumed, without Ap- 
prehension that the enemy were near, or the precaution 
of throwing out flankers or even a vanguard in Hendrii^k's 
front Probably Williams intrusted this service (o the 
Mohawks* It was now about ten o^clock in the fore- 
noon. 

CoBliaoing the march, aliout a mile, H^^ndrickf an- 
proiimating the eaemy^s aoibuscsdie, told Williams, be 
^^ scentrd lisdiaiis;^ aiid preitsing oa a small di^tajiyce, be 

^ Trvofw are Ciud Ut ktc dfsam up €» p^Uftu wtkon ptft of a iixM- it ika^wu (aa- 
ward, on one Seuok^ £^iniiiQ^ aii fti^le ; m 44Mt,\M gtUem^^ wtveo ^^ai <4 b<»Ui iiji^k% 
wre tfaroaru farwd, Xoroiiui^ Ibree aid#fC of « K|«UaK or (jtMraik'lo^raiu. TU^ Itngkt 
are FreKsfa, and Uie bitter m bece ^dofitad, «« embriKSMig the poMCioo of tkyt i^ . 

"^ A Mkidier w1m> ww in tiK dKftcb«i«ut, «UiU^ X\aA 4luriii^ Ua^ Ia^, taukArn 
wete Uvofm ovton tiie ri^ «ikJ left, in tUe tli»ckifio<Kif. iiod wbik rfi tii** i^oai- 
iifXL, a dfDVf: of d««r riMiwd down Uii; vatl^^. tibd pfitoe<: U'twf.fs ti^ 4beii, uudi. 
eating gRtit frigfat. IKo tui^iipioitt faow^-v^f wer^ ^-utertjuiMHl tuaft Ibe^ V'^se 
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was suddenly hailed by one of the Baron's Indians — 
Whence came you ? From the Mohawks /-— Whence 
came you ? replied Hendrick, Montreal ! was the an- 
swer^ and a few shot from the enemy instantly followed. 
After a momentary paase^ the terrific Indian yell^ pierced 
the woods in various directions^ and a heavy fire poured 
upon the left of Williams' column^ and Hendrick's In- 
dians in fronts which cut down great numbers. Observ- 
ing the elevated ground on his rights Williams ordered 
his men^ then in an extended column of files in the road^ 
to mount it, and gain a more defensible position. This 
was immediately attempted ; but they had made but a 
short advance^ when a deadly fire showered upon f hem 
from the hill^ which killed the commander^ threw the 
whole into confusion^ and strewed the ground with dead 
and wouuded. A confused retreat of £nglish and Mo- 
hawks intermixed^ commenced along the road^ and in 
the woods upon the fianks^ closely pressed by the en- 
emy — the flying troops falling every moment. Borne de- 
gree of order being restored at a small pond Hear the 
road> since called Bloody paniy part of the troops formed^ 
took a position behind it^ and maintained their ground a 
short time^ with resolution ; but overpowered by num- 
betSj they were compelled to retire, and the retreat was 
continued under a hot fire, from behind trees, logs and 
other covers, which checked the pursuing enemy, and cut 
down considerable numbers. 

The firing was heard in Johnson's camp at the lake^ 
and three hundred men under Lieut. Col. Cole, detached 
to sustain Williams, or cover his* retreat, if defeated. A 
short distance north of Bloody pond. Cole met the re- 
treating troops, and by his fire checked the pursuit of the 
enemy, and covered the broken detachment into camp, 
where they arrived in great confusion, with exaggerated 
representations of the number, and ferocity of the enemy. 
' The loss of the detachment was severe. Col. Will- 
iams fell by a shot through his head, as he was leading 
his men towards the eminence, as has been mentioned, 
and the command devolved upon Lieut. CoL Whiting, a 
Connecticut officer, who is said to have conducted bravely 
on the retreat. The Mohawks lost about forty of their 
warriors, and their chief Uendrick, who was much es- 
teemed by them, as well fis by the English. 
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Dieskao evinced mach skill andjadgment in the choice 
of bis postion. One part of bis plan however failed ; be 
intended IbatH^iltianis should have advanced so far 
within the flanks of his ambuscade^ that the fire should 
have commenced from his regulars in the centre ; and he 
bad ordered his flanks to reserve their's until this should 
take place. But the impatience of the Indians brought 
on tbe fire too soon. Had this order been obeyed^ Will- 
iams' detachment might have been surrounded and anni- 
hilated. 

Having thus repulsed Williams^ Dieskau pressed on 
towards Johnson's camp^ with his Canadians and In- 
dians upon his flanks^ and arriving at the crest of an em- 
inence^ since called Gage^S'hill^ Johnson's army was 
discovered in order of battle^ behind thieir breast work of 
logs^ the flanks resting upon morasses^ which spread on 
the right and left ; in the centre was an eminence, the 
ground in front for some distance partially open and 
nearly level, and the lake in the rear.* 

Notwithstanding the strength of Johnson's position, 
and his numerical superiority, the Baron resolved to ad- 
vance to the attiick, and a little before noon, his column 
of regulars came out of the woods in front of Johnson's 
centre, and there made a halt, while his Canadians and 
Indians helter- skelter ^ upon his left, advanced and took a 
position in the woods on Johnson's right, and opened their 
fire from behind trees, logs, and bru»h, at the distance of 
about sixty yards ; others in the mean time advanced on 
the left. The Baron now deployed his column of regu- 
lars, advanced and opened a platoon fire at the distance 
of about one hundred and forty yards, which was b^ain- 
tained some time, but with little effect. The previous re- 
pulse of Williams, the exaggerated account of the number 
and ferocity of the enemy, and the formidable appearance 
of the French regulars, produced some trepidation among 
Johnson's raw troops, but as tbe first fire of the enemy 
did little execution, the officers soon inspirited the troops, 
and they evinced a disposition to maintain their position.f 
The action now became general, the fire heavy on all 

* Old Fort George^ now in ruins, occupies the eminence a little in the rear of 
the ground on which Johnson^s line was formed. It was built 0/ general Am- 
herftt, in 1759. 

tThe approach of a hostile body of troops, seldom fails of producing a degree of 
irresolution in raw troops. Sevenrl of Johnson ^s men ha ve stated to me tbe efiTect 
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quarters^ and the French troops maintained their ground 
\vith great obstinacy several hours under a fatal fire from 
the breast work ; but they received little damage from 
Johnson's artillery, which was unskilfully served, most 
of the shot passing over their heads, cutting the trees in 
the rear, twenty or thirty feet from the ground ; an error 
very common with young artillerists. Unable to make 
an impression on the centre, the Baron changed his point 
of attack to the left, and meeting with no better success, 
he moved towards Johnson's right, and opened a heavy 
fire on the regiments of Titcomb, Rubles and Williams, 
the latter commanded by lieutenant colonel Pomeroy. 
These regiments sustained the attack with firmness, and 
delivering a well directed fire from their long hunting mas- 
kets, soon strewed the ground with dead and wounded. 
In the course of the action, a body of Indians pressed into 
the morass on the right of Johnson's line, and were gal- 
ling that flank with their fire. A few shot from the artil- 
lery soon drove them from their cover, and their attacks 
became weak and ineffecutal. The Baron's attack on 
the right continued about an hour, but with no better suc- 
cess than his previous attacks ; Johnson's troops remain- 
ing firm at their posts. Thus foiled in all his attempts, 
his Canadians and Indians driven from their ground, 
and his regulars beginning to slacken their fire, the Baron 
with reluctance ordered a retreat, and his line fell precip- 
itately back into the woods, in some confusion. Observ- 
ing this, Johnson's troops, without orders, leaped the 
breastwork, fell on the enemy and accelerated their flight 
towards bloody pond. The action continued nearly four 
hours, and during most of the time, as an officer who was 
present expressed himself, ^Uhere seemed nothing but 
thunder and lightning and perpetual pillars of smoke, and 
the bullets flew like bail stones." The wind being south 
drove the smoke directly in the faces of Johnson's men, 
covering them from the sight of the enemy, while they 
were openly exposed to the death dealing fire of John- 

6n themselves on first perceiving the enemy on the crest of Gage^s-hill. The reg- 
ulars advanced in a column of platoons, then a novelty to the provincial troops; 
and as the day was fair, their polished arms glittered through the tops of the inter* 
vening trees, like masses of icicles, multiplying their numbers ten fold. The reg- 
ularity of the march as the column approached, increased their trepidation. Pos- 
sessed of less native courage, for they had no disciplme, they would have given 
way on the first fire. But these impressions were soon over ; they became cool, and 
determined to maintain their ground at all hazards. 
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son's marksmen. General Lyiiian, second in command, 
is said to have exposed himself often in front of the breast- 
work, for the purpose of encouraging the men, and 
throughout the action conducted with great gallantry. 

The brave Baron, who had received a wound in his 
leg, and unable to walk, was left alone resting upon the 
stump of a tree. A soldier approaching, he presented 
his sword as a token of submission ; but this, as well as 
his demander quartier^ being misunderstood, he attempted 
to draw his watch, intending to deliver it to the soldier ; 
still misconceiving the Baron's intention, and supposing 
him in search of a pistol, he poured a charge through the 
Baron's hips, and advancing, took his gold watch. At 
this moment, lieutenant colonel Pomeroy cam^qp, and re- 
ceiving his sword, ordered him to Johnson'is marquee, 
under the protection of a few soldiers. A party of Mo- 
hawks had now reached the spot, and seeing the captured 
general, they detemined to revenge the death of their 
chief by sacrificing him ; and it was with much difficulty 
the guard conducted him to quarters. The Baron's 
wound was incurable, but it did not prove mortal until 
October, 1767, several years after his arrival in Europe. 

Notwithstanding Johnson's troops were partially cov- 
ered, their loss was considerable ; but no officer of the 
higher grades fell at the breast- work, excepting colonel 
Moses Titcomb. General Johnson and his aid de camp, 
major Nichols, were slightly wounded. According to a 
return from Dr. Perez Marsh, Surgeon's mate in Wil- 
liams' regiment, the loss in both engagements, was two 
hundred and sixteen killed, and ninety six wounded, 
making a total of three hundred and twelve, and a few 
were missing.^ 

Colonel Williams' regiment, the principal part of 
which was in the ambuscade in the morning, suffered 
the most sevei-ely ; forty six men were killed, and twenty 
four wounded, and several missing. Besides the com- 
mander, the officers killed were, major Noah Ashley, 

'^ In a letter from lieutenant colonel Pomeroy, to bis friends in Northampton, the 
loss of the several corps is given as follows : 

Massachusetts Regiments^Titcomh\ thirty five killed ; Williams', fifty do. ; 
Ruggles\ thirty seven do. Conn«c/icit/.— Goodrich's, thirty nine. New Vork 
troops, ten do. Rhode Island troops, twenty do. Mohawks, forty do. Total 
killed, two hundred and thirty one. Wounded according to Marsh, ninety six. 
Total killed and wounded, three hundred and twenty seven, Pomeroy's account 
f^robably includes the missing. 
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captains Moses Porter^ Jonathan Ingersoll^ and Elislia 
Hawley^ the latter mortally wounded, died several days 
after the action ; lieutenants Daniel Pomeroy, Simon Cobb^ 
and Nathaniel Burt ; ensigns John Stratton, and Reuben 
Wait. Most of these officers fell in the ambuscade in 
the morning. Very few were made prisoners, for the prin- 
cipal part that fell into the hands of the enemy were dis- 
patched with the tomahawk, among whom was captain 
Porter. He was seized by the Indians, tied to a tree, 
and barbarously hacked in pieces. Lieutenant Simon 
Davis, and ensign Josiah Williams, of Williams' regi- 
ment, were wounded. Among the slain of other reg- 
iments, captains Farwell, Stoddard, Stevens and Kies 
are named^ part of whom were in the fatal ambuscade* 
Captain Kim was a soldier under the unfortunate Love- 
well^ in the expedition against the Pigwackets^ in 1724, 
and was there severely w ounded, as has beea related. 
In the retreat of Williams' shattered detachment^ be re- 
ceived a mortal wound, was left resting against a tree 
and tomahawked. Like lieutenant Robbins in Love- 
well's affair, he requested his friends to leave him a 
loaded musket^ and when the Indians came up, the re- 
port of his gun was heard, and the next day he was 
found mangled at the place where he was left. 

The loss of the enemy was differently estimated. 
Johson stated it at six hundred killed and wounded ; 
other accounts make it much less, and about thirty were 
made prisoners ; among whom was the aid de camp of 
Dieskau. M. St. Pierre^ commander of the Indians^ was 
among the slain. 

During the attack upon the camp, Johnson's Mohawks^ 
afforded little aid ; the greatest part retired, and waited 
the conflict at a safe distance. Before their march un- 
der Williams in the morning, some among them declared 
they intended not to engage in battle, but to be witnesses of 
the bravery of the English troops. Indeed, their conduct 
some time previous, had produced doubts of their attach- 
ment to the cause of the American colonies ; Hendrick, 
their chief, was however considered as faithful. 

The fall of Col. Williams was universally regretted 
by his country. By his long and faithful services in the 
defence of ihe western frontiers of Massachusetts, he had 
endeared himself to the people of that exposed part of 
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the province ; and by them particularly his lose was con- 
sidered as a great calamity. One of his intimate ac- 
quaintance bears testimony to his worth in the following 
language. ^' Humanity made a most striking trait in his 
character^ and universal benevolence was his ruling pas- 
sion : his memory will always be dear.'^* By his will, 
which he wrote in Albany, a short time before his death, 
he made a liberal donation for a free school at Williams- 
town, called after his name, which was the foundation of 
the college at . that place. He was the eldest son of 
Ephraim Williams, Esq. of Newton in Massachusetts, 
one of the early settlers of Stockbridge ; lived a single 
life, and fell in his forty first year. Col. William's regi- 
ment consisting of ten companies, was raised principally 
in the county of Hampshire, then including Berkshire, 
in Massachusetts, and was composed of many of the 
most respectable people in that part of the country. The 
fatal attack on the detachment was often mentioned by 
our elderly people, by the name of the bloody morning 
scouty in which they lost many of their dearest friends. f 

Col. Moses Titcomb was a valuable officer, who had 
seen service at the seige of Louisburg, in the rank of 
major, and was distinguished for his skill and bravery, 
and fell much regretted. 

The baron Dieskau, the French commander, had served 
in the campaigns of the celebrated coulit Saxe, and poi^- 
sessed the science as well as the bravery of a general. 
But it must be confessed that his attack on general John- 
nson, with such a numerical inferiority, was ill judged, 
and bordered on rashness. His only claim to a victory 
rested wholly on a rapid charge with the bayonet, then not 
in use by the provincials, and before they had recovered 
from their trepidation. Had he chosen this mode of at- 
tack, probably he would have carried Johnson's rude 

* Col. John VVorthinglon's letter. 

t Col. William's remains, rest in obscnrity where he fell, near the present road 
from Glens falls, to Caldwell, at the head of lake George. A large rock still 
bearing his name, is pointed outjtby the inhabitants, as marking the spot, but it 
is believed erroneously. The trustees of Williams' college, it is said, have more 
than once, proposed] the erection of a monument to his memory, but the lauda- 
ble measure has not been carried into effect. It is hoped they will no longer neg- 
lect their generous donor. 

" When on fc^urope's red plains, heroes gallantly perish, 

Fame spreads her broad pinions, their exploits to tell ; 

While the smooth chiseled bust, their resemblances cherish, 

And well sculptured urns mark the place where they feU.'' 
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breastwork, with a very small loss ; and as a retreat from 
the position was difficalt, a defeat might have been highly 
disastrous to the provincial army. But by opening his 
fire at the distance of one hundred and forty yards, just 
within the range of Johnson's marksm^pu, little effect 
ought to have been expected. In short, this mode of at- 
tack promised no chance of success, and the result was 
precisely such as might have been foreseen. Probably 
the Baron had embraced the opinion too common among 
\ regular officers, that undisciplined men will not stand un- 

\ der a heavy fire. If this be true when acting on open 

ground, it is not always so when posted behind works, 
even of the slightest kind. Here marksmen, without 
discipline, have often been found most formidable, and 
have achieved great exploits. 

After the termination of the action, the Baron was lib- 
eral in his encomiums on the good conduct of the undis- 
ciplined provincials. " In the morning,'' said he, *^ your 
troops fought like good boys — about noon, lik men, but 
in the afternon like devils." The action of this day is 
rendered memorable, from the fact, that it was the first 
that occurred in the northern colonies, between civilized 
troops of any considerable /orce ,• all the previous bat- 
tles had been fought between the English and Indians, 
sometimes aided by a small number of Frenchmen, or 
between the French and Indians. 

After the defeat of the French army at the lake, they 
fell back to the place where they had deposited their 
packs, a short distance beyond the ground on which they 
had ambuscaded Col. Williams, and baited to refresh 
themselves, preparatory to their march for South bay. 
In the morning of the same day a reconnoitring party 
from fort Edward, had discovered on the road, several 
baggage waggons, which had been plundered and set on 
fire, probably by Dieskau's Indians. This being reported 
to Col. Blanchard, at fort Edward, he detached about 
two hundred men, under captains M'Ginnes and Ful- 
some, with orders to proceed to the spot. On arriving at 
the waggons, they found that the teams had been slaught- 
ered, but no people were to be seen.* While at this 

♦ This affair i? generally confounded with a more destructive attack on a large 
number of teams under a convoy, in 1758, while Gen. Ahtrcrombie commanded 
the English army. The two disasters bappeoed near the same place. 
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pkce reports of cwnoii were heard towards laksOtorgt^ 
and M'Grinnes and Falsome pressed forwawl to ascertain 
the cause; and approachui§ French mountaJn^ thev dis- 
covered the tracks of Dieskau's troops in the road, and 
soon after a large party, setting incautiously in a ravine^ 
near a pond, busily engaged in refreshing themselves at 
their packs. The two captains finding the enemy In 
force, deemed it hazardous to attack ; but their men being 
eager for a conflict, they resolved to put their ardor to the 
test. Cautiously approaching the margin of the ravine^ 
they gave the enemy a sudden fire. Completely iur- 
prized, they fled in confusion; but soon rallying they re- 
turned to the attack, and a sharp conflict ensued ; and 
notwithstanding their great superiority, they at length 
gave way, and retreated through the woods towards Houth- 
bay, leaving their packs and other baggage ; but several 
were made prisoners. M'Ginnes and Fulsome lost twelve 
men, and the former was mortally wounded. He re- 
ceived a contusion in the head from a ball, which glanced 
from a tree near which he stood. Apprehending he might 
fall into the hands of the Indians, he called to an officer 
near, and charged him to protect him from their toma- 
hawks ; and, notwithstanding the severity of the woond^ 
continued to command until the enemv were repttlffed^ 
then fainted, and was carried to Jolinson^i camp, where he 
died a few days after. He belonged to the New York 
forces, and Fulsome to those of New Hampshire*^ The 
loss of the enemy was not ascertained. On being in- 
formed of this second defeat of his troops Die^kmi, tben 
at Johnson's quarters, suffering under bin wmind, ex- 
claimed, ^^ Fortone le Goerre V^ still preserving bis e^na- 
nimity and cheerfolness. 

The defeat of the French at lake 6ear|^ tenoiiiated 
offensive operations on the part of general JohnmUf and 
after partially completing fini William Henry, on tbe 
bank of the lake, and garrisoning the ptaee, the principal 
part of the troops were disbanded ami retnnied h^nm^ 
The Tidofj^ thoogh not followed by the CMiqumd irif 
Crown Pointy wm boI withoot beoeAirial c«MMNe^«ieiM:e## 
It g^re cMdideiioe to the prmriiieial trwsp^, and whhmii 

97 
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«nowiiig foir their numerical saperiority^ or the strengtb 
of their position, they considered themselves not inferior 
to French regulars in fair fight. In England^ the suc- 
cess was much applauded, and general Johnson was hon- 
ored with the dignity of Baronet, and the House of Com- 
mons voted him five thousand pounds as a further reward 
for his services. 

During the operations^ of the »my under general John- 
son,, another hody of provincials, under governor Shirley^ 
proceeded toOswego,* witl» the design of passing lake 
Ontario, and attacking the French post at Niagara ; but 
the season being advanced when he arrived at that place, 
the expedition was given up. The same year a body of 
regulars and provincials^ on their march to attack fort 
I>u Quesne^ were amj^oscaded and totally defeated by a 
body of French and Indians, and the commander, gen- 
eral Braddock, killed. 

In the month of November, this year, a remarkable 
earthquake occurred in the northern provinces, and pro- 
duced great consternation among the people. In Boston, 
about one hundred chimnies were levelled with the roofs 
of the houses, and about fifteen hundred shattered or 
thrown down ; clocks were stopped, and vanes of churches 
prostrated, or their spindles bent in various directions* 
At New Haven, the ground in many places, appeared 
to rise and fall like the waves of tlie sea, and many build- 
ings were damaged. It was felt from the Chesapeake to 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia ; its course from northwest to 
southeast, and it passed off to the eastward of the West 
India islands, where the sea subsided and left vessels 
Itnd fish dry, and on its return rose about six feet above 
its usual level. The succeeding winter was uncommon!; 
mild, and the rivers were scarcely closed with ice.* 



CHAPTER XVni. 

After the defeat of Dieskau, as has been related in 
the last chapter, the French army returned down Soutk 
bay, to Ticonderoga, and commenced a strong fortress 
at that place, preparatory to their operations the next 

* HolmofB' Auuds^ Voh iiy p. 21$. 
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year^ wlien they antidpated another attempt of the Kng- 
iQsh colonies against both that post and Grown Point, 

Though hostilities had continued through 1755, war 
was not formally declared between England and France, 
until the fore part of the year 175€. Several expeditioni 
were now contemplated by the English government ; one 
Against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, was to consist of 
ten thousand men, but only about six thousand were 
raised in the colonies for this service, and it was late in 
the season when the army arrived at lake George, under 
major general Winslow, a provincial commander. But 
a body of regular troops arrived from England, the latter 
part of the summer, with lord Loudon, who was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of all the forces in the Eng- 
lish provinces, and major general Abercrombie, second In 
command, advanced to Albany and fort Edward, with A 
considerable regular force. 

Under these auspicious appearances, the people on the 
northern frontiers of the colonies, flattered themselves 
with an exemption from further depredations of the In- 
dians, but tbey were again disappointed. In the early 
part of the year, the enemy hegan to hover about the ex- 
terior settlemeiyts. and urgent petitions from the exposed 
people, poured in to the governments of the provinces for 
protecting forces. 

At forts Dummer and Massachusetts were already con* 
siderable garrisons, and small forces were posted by 
Massachusetts, at Charlestown and on the Asbnelo^ 
in New Hampshire, as well as at Northfteld^ Owen* 
field, Deerfield^ and the Mai^sacbosetts line of far(i# 
A smaft work was then at WiUiamstown^ and a block 
iioose at west Hoosack, eopposed to be within tlte Umitu 
of New York, though the divisional line wa« then nU' 
settled. Conntctieml still fomisbed a few troops for the 
defence (tf Pitteftdd, Btockbridge, and other plaoes in 
that qnartfr. 

The setders at Runtstawm Vtm jt^tf bailt a smatl for^ 
tificalioo at that place, at their own exfienoei, and petitSooed 
the gorenme&t of the province for a guard : and in Mff 
CoL Williams was ordered fa pnt in pay a few of the 
inbabitaiits of that place. Contfideralile ImpmwmmtM 
had beeft m%&e in the town prior to the war : imt im the 
\wcr of i755« tlie people« exposed to the eoeoiyy h^ 
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their plantation^ and did not return to them until the en- 
suing winter. 

The usual incursions of the Indians^ commenced on 
the frontiers of New Hampshire in the month of June^ 
1766. Josiah Foster and family were captured at Win- 
chester ; and soon after lieutenant Moses Willard and 
his son were wounded near the fort at Charlestown. On 
the twelfth of August a party of Indians attacked five 
men at labor at a place called the Country farms y in the 
northerly part of Greenfield. The Indians had secreted 
themselves on an adjacent eminence^ and observed the 
people deposit their arms before they commenced their 
labor^ and by a cautious approach^ placed themselves 
between them and the men ; and rushing furiously on, 
gave their fire, but it proved harmless. Destitute of the 
means of defence^ the people fled in different directions ; 
Shubal Atherton leaped into a ravine, among thick brush, 
where he was discovered^ shot and scalped ; Benjamin 
Hastings and John Graves dashing through Green river, 
outstripped the Indians, and escaped ; but Daniel Graves 
and Nathaniel Brooks were captured. The former being 
in years, and unable to travel with the speed of the In- 
dians^ was killed a small distance from the place of cap 
ture ; Brooks was carried off, and never returned ; whether 
he suffered the fate of his fellow prisoner, is not known. 
A party of people from Greenfield village, hurried on to 
the spot^ and followed the trail of the enemy some dis- 
tance, and were soon joined by major Williams with a 
party from Deerfield, but the enemy eluded their pursu- 
ers. 

On the twentieth of the same month Zebediah Steb- 
bins and Reuben Wright^ returning on horseback^ from 
their labor in Northfield^ met a party of Indians in the 
road^ who fired and wounded Wright ; the two men then 
retired some distance, and the Indians pressing on, Steb- 
bins resolutely turned upon them, received another fire, 
and returning his own, woanded one of the Indians, 
which checked their pursuit, and enabled both to effect 
their escape. 

While the enemy were thus harrassing the frontiers on 
Connecticut river, other parties were active in the vicinity 
of fort Massachusetts. On the eleventh of June, Ben- 
ji^mui King and William Meach^ returning from a recon- 
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noisance down Hoosac river^^ fell into an anibu»cadQ,» and 
were killed, about three quarters of a mile from then fort« 
Capt Wyman then commanding, immediately detachoid 
ensign Barnard with a party to the spot, but the lndian» 
had fled. Eight days after, a detachment of one hun* 
dred and sixty men, under major Thaxter, iVom Wiua* 
low's army on their march to fort Massachusetts, attacked 
a party of the enemy, who fled after a short skirmish. On 
the twenty sixth of the same month, Lieut. Grant, with 
thirteen men from the same army, were surprized on Hoo- 
sac river, about thirteen miles helow fort Massachusetts, 
eight killed on the spot, and the remainder supposed to 
be captured. The next day ensign Barnard was fient 
with a small party to reconnoitre the ground, and ap- 
proaching the place where the dead bodies lay in the 
road, he discovered a largo body of Indians, in ambus- 
cade, ready to pounce upon him ; on which he cautiously 
withdrew, and made good his retreat to the fort. On re- 
ceiving information of the disaster of Grant's party, 
Winslow detached captain Butterfleld with a strong body 
from Half-moon, who arrived on the ground and Duried 
the slain. 

On the eleventh of July, Capt. Elisha Chapin, ser- 
geant Gbidester and his son James, being out a small 
distance from the block house, at West Hoosac^ in search 
of Cows, were suddenly fired upon by a party of Indians, 
and the two latter killed on the spot. The captain was 
seized, carried off about sixty rods, and barbarously 
murdered. The Indians then pressed on and openeil 
their fire upon the block house. Killed the cattb in the 
vicinity, and soon after, retreated into the woods. Cap- 
tain Chapin commanded fort Massacbosetts in 1754, and 
bad acquired the reputation of a brave officer. 

No other attacks; are noted in this quarter during the 
year ; bnt the Indians still infested the woods, and scouii 
were continoally ont, and the inhabitants were kifpt in a 
state of alarm^ and performed their labor in the i^^ld^ 
with hazard. 

In consequence of many unforeseen diflicnlties^ the 
amy under general Winslow^ amoonting to nc^Hir 
&x thooaand Men, advanced no fnrtJier than the sooth 
cad of lake Grotge, where a eamp was strongly feftift^d 
sn JohMoa'a lale battle groiuMi, and fort WilliM||bnry 
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complected; but iht French were more active. The 
marquis de Montcalm^ ^ho succeeded baron Dieskau^ 
i¥ith about four thousand men^ advancing up the St. Lavr- 
rence^ crossed lake Ontario^ besieged and took Oswego* 
The gallant repulse by Col. Bradstreet^ of a strong party 
of the enemy^ who attacked a division of batteaux on 
Onondaga river, was ihe o»ly cheering event thatoccnrred 
in the course of this campaign. * 

During the isummer of this year, a plan was projected 
for building a strong fort on the highlands, between the 
sources of Black river, and Otter creek, in the present 
state of Vermont. A post at that place was supposed to 
be important, not only to cut off one nf (he principal de- 
bouches of the enemy's parties from lake Champlain, 
but to facilitate operations on the left of the enemy at 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and ako to afford a con- 
Tenient station for scouting parties from Connecticut river. 
The route had not escaped the notice of lord Loudon, 
the commander in chief, and he proposed to the provin- 
cial officers, that it might be critically examined, and the 
practicability of a load from the Connecticut, reported to 
him. Col. Israel Williams was applied to for informa- 
tion on the subject, and he communicated to his Lord- 
isbip a topographical sketch and description of the counh 
ixy compiled from ample materials he had obtained from 
various reports of officers, who had traversed the country, 
at the head of scouting parties. 

The government of Massachusetts had previously taken 
measures for examining the same route, with a view of 
constrncting a Toad for facilitating military operations in 
that quarter. In the house of Representatives the follow- 
ing vote was passed, March 10th, 1756, and approved by 
the governor and council : ^^ Whereas it is of great im- 
portance that a thorough knowledge be had of the dis- 
tance and practicability of a communication between 
Bumber four on Connecticnt river and Crown Point; and 
that the course down Otter creek to lake Champlain, 
should be known. Therefore voted, that his Excel- 
lency the Governor be, and he is hereby desired as soon 
as may be, to appoint fourteen men upon this service, 
^even of them to go from said Number four, the directest 
course to Crown Point, to measure the distance and gaint 
Drhat knowledge they can of the country* And the othelr 
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neven to go from said Number four^ to Otter Greek afore-^ 
said, and down said creek to lake Champlain ; observ- 
ing the true course of said creek — its depth of water — what 
falls there are in it ; and also the nature of the soil on 
^ach side thereof^ and what growth of woods are near it* 
Each party of said men to keep a journal of their pro- 
ceedings and observations^ and lay the same^ on their 
return^ before this court. They to observe all such di- 
rections as they may receive from his excellency. One^ 
man in each party to be a skilful surveyor : And the per- 
sons employed^ shall have a reasonable allowance made 
them by the court for their services.^^ 

Col. Israel Williams was directed by the governor to^ 
carry the order into effect, and to give such further in- 
structions as might be necessary for accomplishing the 
business. But as the country was then infested with the 
Indians, the attempt was deemed hazardous, and wa» 
but partially executed. The surveys were made only to* 
the height of land^ and the project for building a fort at 
so advanced a station, was finally abandoned. 

During the campaign of 1755, and 1756, on the Hud- 
son and lake George, the frontiers of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts had received no essential relief, from 
the operations of the army ; but in the year 1757, though 
the campaign proved disastrous, the incursions of the 
Indians on the Coimeeticut, were less frequent. The 
main army under lord Loudon, w^s employed on an ex- 
pedition against Louisburg, while a smaller force wa» 
left on the Hudson and lake George, under major gen- 
eral Webb, for the protection of t!ie frontiers of New 
York. 

The government of Massachusetts, early in the year^ 
resolved that the usual forces should be raised for th& 
protection of the frontiers of the province, both for scout- 
ing, and gaiTisons, at the several frontier posts. In ad- 
dition to the garrison troops, one hundred men were em- 
ployed on the eastern frontier, and forty five, under a 
captain and lieutenant, on the west side of Connecticut 
river, to range the woods north of Falltown; and the 
commissary general was ordered to provide a sufficient 
number of snow shoes, and mocasons for the troops on 
this service. Lord Loudon, having early in the sprii^ 
ordered two hundred meo; under Lieut. Col* Qo^S^^j^^ff^ 
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New Hampshire^ to take post at Gharlestown^ Massa- 
chusetts was relieved from the expence of troops at that 
post ; and in Aprils colonel Nathan Whiting was sent 
with five hundred Connecticut troops^ to relieve G-offe^ 
who was ordered to join general Webb at fort Edwaird. 

A short time prior to the arrival of Goffe's forces at 
Charlestown^ a body of French and Indians attacked 
the mills at that place^ and took Sampson Colefax^ Da- 
vid Farnsworth and Thomas Adams. The inhabitants 
rallying, advanced towards the place, but finding the 
enemy in force, retired without engaging. The enemy 
burnt the mills and retreated, and meeting Thomas Rob- 
bins and Asa SpaflTord, returning from a hunting excur- 
sion, made them prisoners, and conveyed them to Canada. 
The arrival of Col. Whiting^s forces, put an end to in- 
cursions at that place during the remainder of the sum- 
mer. On the Massachusetts cordon, the Indians were 
occasionally seen in small parties, and a man was 
wounded near Rice's fort in Charlemont, in the early 
part of the year. 

The army under lord Loudon, destined against Louis-- 
burg, sailed from ISew York, and landed at Halifax, 
where it was joined by a fleet under admiral Holbourne, 
and a land force of five thousand men, under George Vis- 
count Howe ; the whole now amounting to about twelve 
thousand men. While preparing to sail from that port, 
a French fleet with a reinforcement of troops, arrived at 
Louisburg, Loudon now abandoned his contemplated at- 
tack, and returned to New York on the thirty first of 
August. 

During the absence of Loudon's army, the active Mont- 
calm, concentrated his forces at Ticonderoga, consisting 
of regulars, Canadians and Indians, and passing up lake 
George, invested fort William Henry, with eleven thou- 
sand five hundred men. General Webb, at this time lay 
at fort Edward, with the main army, consisting of be- 
tween four and five . thousand ; and colonel Monroe, a 
British officer, was intrusted with the command at lake 
George, his force consisting of two thousand two hundred 
regulars and provincials ; four hundred and forty nine of 
whom were posted in fort William Henry, and the re- 
mainder in a foriified camp, on the eminence where fort 
George was subsequently built. After several skirmisher 



in the Tidnkjr «f the fort, Monteilfli opened Us fail- 
teries, whicli were erected on tbe gftNind now covered by 
the viDnge of Caldwell; his principal c&mp being north 
of a fill creek crassiag the Tillage, mnth of the pre- 
seut comt house; the groand thai partially covered wifh 
woods. Two divisioiis oi his amy, under M. Levi, 
sjmI the chevalier la Come, took post in the woods south 
of Monroe's position, to cot nff die coannnication with 
fort Sdward ; and an advanced party lay on tbe road 
near an extobsive morass, about five miles, towards that 
fort. The seige which continued from tbe third to the 
ninth of Aognst, was vigcmmsly pressed, and Monroe de- 
fended his fort and fortified camp with spirit ; bet having 
boist many €ii ids gons and mortars, and expended most 
rf his ammunition, ^he was compelled to sarrender. A 
capitalation w;as signed on the ninth : by which the troops 
were allowed to retain their arms, and were to be escorted 
to fort Edward. 

Soon after the capitqlation was signed, a detachment 
of the French army took possession of Mcmroe^s works. 
Aboot the same time the Indians rushed over the parapets, 
and b^an to plunder soch small articles as they coold 
seize with impunity, and at length commenced their de- 
predations <m the oflBcer s ba^age. To prevent the In- 
dians iirom becoming intoxicated, the whole of the re* 
ynaianig liqoor, both in the fort and camp was stove« 
CoL Monroe perceiving their condact, gave orders for 
marching about midnight, and at the time assigned the 
troops were drawn up and put in motion ; but being in- 
fcN'med that a large body of the savages were on the road, 
for the purpose of intercepting the march he gave orders for 
the tro^ to return to camp, where they continued with* 
out shelter until next morning ; the Indians in the mean 
time hovering about the lines, indicating their savage de- 
signs. 

£arly the next morning, the troops were ordered to 
prepare for the march ; but it was observed that the In- 
dians indicated more ferocity tluui in the preceding night, 
each carrying a tomahawk, or other weapon of death, 
in his hand ; and they continued to plunder the ba^ago 
of the officers. Col. Monroe complaiued of a breach of 
the articles of capitulation, but to uo effect He was told 
by the French officers; that the savages might he appeased 
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by giving up the private property of the troops ; to which' 
he consented^ and the plan v^as generally adopted. But 
the blood thirsty tigers were not so easily glutted. They 
soon seized the officer's hats^ guns and swords^ and vio- 
lently forced off their clothings in some instances^ not spar- 
ing even their shirts^ and this was soon followed by a scene 
which beggars description. They rushed upon the sick 
and wounded^ whom they butchered and scalped^ in the 
presence of the troops; thQ negroes^ mulattoes and friend 
Indians were next dragged from the ranks^ and shared 
the same fate ; one of the latter they burnt to death. At 
lengthy with great difficulty^ the troops left the intrenched 
camp^ but without the promised escort, and had barely 
cleared it, when the rear of the column was attacked, and 
many killed and scalped, without discrimination. Mon- 
roe then brought the troops to a halt, but in great confa- 
sion : as soon as the men in front perceived the danger 
in the rear, they pressed forward until they reached 
a French guard at la Corne's camp, followed by the 
savages, who continued their murders by stabbing, to- 
mahawking and scalping all within their power. The 
women accompanying the troops, unable to resist, were 
' seized, their throats cut, their bodies ripped open, and their 
bowels torn out and thrown in their faces ; the children 
were taken by the heels and their brains dashed out 
against rocks and trees ; and it is stated that many of the 
savages drank the hearts blood of their victims^ as it 
flowed reeking from the horrid wounds.* 

Protection was now demanded from the French guard, 
but it was refused, and the unfortunate troops were told 
that they must scatter in the woods, and seek their own 
safety. Finding no other alternative, they rushed des- 
perately through the savages, attempting to escape by 
flight, but being pursued, many were tomahawked^ while 
others were so fortunate as to outstrip their pursuers, 
and to reach fort Edward, but in a horrible plighi^ 
after secreting themselves through the following night, in 
the thick woods and swamps, stripped even to nudity. 
Col. Monroe, and several of his officers and men, were 

* The journal of a Frenoh officer, who served uuder Montcalm, in the cam- 
paign of 1757, taken on board a ship in the West Indies, states, that a feast was 
made by. sooie of the Indians who were at the capture of fort William Henry, at 
which they sacrificed some of the English prisoners, broiled their flesh, and forced 
the other priaoners to eat it.— Hutchinson's History, Vol. i. p. 315. 
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carried back to the French camp, where they remained 
until an escort was furnished them to fort Edward. 

During these horrid transactions, the French troops 
remained idle spectators of the scene. La Corne who 
had great influence among the savages, probably fore- 
seeing^ the massacre, immediately after the capitulation 
was signed, sent for Col. Frye, commanding the Massa- 
chusetts' regiment, and informed him, that he well re^ 
membered the humanity he had shewn to his countrymen 
in Nova Scotia; that he should embrace the present op- 
portunity to express his gratitude, and reward his human- 
ity ; and that neither he, nor any of the Massachusetts 
troops, should receive insult or injury from the Indians. 
But during the whole transaction, he kept at a distance, 
nor did he send a party to afford the promised protection, 
or use his influence to moderate the vengeance of the In- 
dians.^ 

'On receiving intelligence of the capitulation, general 
Webb ordered five hundred men to meet the French es- 
cort, and conduct the captured troops into his camp ; but 
to his surprise, instead of meeting the escort, the captives 
were discovered flying through the woods singly or in 
small parties, in the greatest distress and consternation ; 
many exhibiting the horrid cuts of the knife and toma- 
hawk,and some in a state of delirium,and nearly exhausted. 
The individual expliots of several of the captives may 
not be uninteresting. In the confusion consequent upon 
the attack upon the defenceless troops, an Indian chief 
seized colonel Frye, plundered and stripped him of his 
clothes even to his shirt, and then led him into the woods 
in a direction and manner which left no doubt as te the 
design of the ferocious chief. Arriving at a secluded 
spot where the colonel expected to meet his fate, he de- 
termined to make one effort for his life, and roused by 
desperation, with no other arms than those nature gave 
him, he sprang upon the savage, overpowered and killed 
him on tlie spot, and fleeing rapidly into a thick wood, 
he eluded the search of the other Indians. After wan- 
dering in various directions for several days, subsisting 
wholly on whortleberries, he reached fort Edward and 
;oined his suffering companions.f 

• William's History of Vermont, 2d. Vol. 

* Colonel Frje was a general officer in the earlj part of the war of the revoli 
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CaptaiQ John Burk, of Frye's regiment^ was seized, 
and after a violent struggle, stripped of the whole of his 
clothes, and afterwards escaped into the woods. Stray- 
ing in various directions, he was overtaken by darkness 
in the margin of a morass, and unable to direct his coarse, 
lay down in the thick grass and passed the night, cov- 
ered only by the damp vapor of the swamp. The next 
day he renewed his march, and fortunately arrived safely 
at fort Edward. 

At the time colonel Munroe consented to the delivery 
of the private baggage to the Indians, as has been related, 
lieutenant Selah Barnard, another of Frye's oiBcers, 
having with him a small trunk containing his effects, res- 
olutely determined not to part with it, unless by force. 
The trunk soon attracted the attention of th« savages, and 
two stout fellows approaching to seize it, the lieutenant 
springing upon it, threatened them with instant death if 
they persisted in their design, and for some time held the 
trunk from their grasp. At length others coming up, he 
was seized by each arm by two savages, pjundered, and 
led off, as he supposed, to be butchei*ed. Being athletic, 
and remarkably nervous in his arms, rousing his whole 
strength, he sent them in different directions, and by a 
rapid flight rejoined his fellow sufferers. The savages 
returned and took possession of the trunk, and submitted 
to his escape ; and he reached fort Edward without fur- 
ther misfortune. 

Captain Jonathan Carver, of the same regiment, after 
being stripped of his clothes, broke from the savages and 
regained a body of his companions. In attempting after- 
wards to escape through the woods, he was again seized, 
and led off towards a swamp by two Indians ; an Eng- 
lish gentleman happening to pass by, one of the Indians 
relinquished his hold and seizing the flying gentleman, 
who proving too strong, threw him upon the ground, on 
which the other Indian flew to the assistance of his com- 
rade, and the captain seizing the opportunity, escaped, 
and after two or three days arrived at fort Edward. 

Soon after this disgraceful scene of carnage and bar- 
barity, general Webb detached major Putnam with a 
corps of rangers, to watch the movements of Montcalm. 
He arrived at the lake just after ihe French had embarked 
on their return to Ticonderoga, and a scene of horror 
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was presented along the road and adjacent woods. ^^ Dead 
bodies weltering in blood were every where seen^ violated 
with all the wanton mutilations of savage ingenaity. More 
than an hundred women, inhumanly stabbed and butch- 
ered, lay naked on the ground, with their bowels torn out 
and still weltering in their gore. In some, their throats 
were cut, and in others their brains were oozing out where 
the tomahawk had cleaved their heads ; and in others, 
the hair and scalp had been torn off, and nothing was to 
be seen but the bloody skull. Devastation, barbarity 
and horror every where appeared, and presented a spec- 
tacle too diabolical and awful to be endured or de- 
scribed.^'* 

The number that fell in the massacre, has not been ac- 
* curately ascertained. Dr. Belknap i^ays the New Hamp- 
shire regiment lost eighty out of two hundred, but these 
being in the rear (suffered more severely than other regi- 
ments. Captain Carver estimates the whole loss at fif- 
teen hundred ; bat this is evidently an exaggeration. In a 
letter from a gentleman in Albany, inserted in the London 
Magazine for 1757, the number is much diminished. 
From a comparison of all the accounts that have reached 
us, it is probable that the whole number massacred and 
carried off by the savages was less than three hundred. 
And for the honor of His Most Christian Majesty's 
.troops, it is hoped that even this exceeds the real number 
of the sufferers. 

The capture of the posts at lake George, and the strength 
of Montcalm's army, threw the northern provinces into 
consternation, and the loss of fort Edward was expected 
to follow ; and that Montcalm would penetrate to Al- 
bany, if not to other points in the interior. On the first 
landing of the French army at fort William Henry, Gen. 
Webb called on the governments of New York atid Mas- 
sachusetts, for reinforcements of militia, and those of 
New York were soon in motion. Ruggle's and Chand- 
ler's regiments, in the county of Worcester, and Will- 
iams' and Worthington's in the county of Hampshin^, in 
Massachusetts, commenced their march for fort Edward ; 
but previous to their arrival, Montcalm had returned 
down lake George, to his strong post at Ticonderoga. 
In the mean time governor Povvnell of Massachusetts^ 

^ Humphrey's Life of Pntnam— Williams' Vermont— London Magasinefor 1767. 
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or(1ei*ed all the cavalry and a fourth part of the remaining 
militia of the province, excepting from York, Dukes 
county and Nantucket, to march to Springfield, on Con- 
necticut river, under sir William Pepperell, as Lieut. 
Gen. of the province. Orders were also given for estab- 
lishing a magazine at that place, and should the enemy 
advance upon the frontiers, in force, Pepperell was to 
order ^' the wheels to be struck off from all waggons^ west 
of Connecticut river — to drive yfthe horses^ and to bring 
off ail provisions which could be moved^ and to destroy 
the remainder.'^ 

During this alarm, the garrisons of fort Massachusetts 
and West Hoosac were augmented to one hundred men 
each, and the small posts at Stockbridge, Pittsfield, Will- 
iamstown and Charlemont, received accessions of men. 

The garrison at Charlestown, under Col. Whiting, 
apprehensive of an attack from Montcalm, was kept on 
the alert, and scouts ranged the woods as far as lake 
Champlain,and made close approaches to the French head- 
quarters. In one of these excursions, Lieut. Pierce lay 
some time in the vicinity of Ticonderoga, while the French 
were firing their cannon, and making demonstrations of 
joy at the capture of fort William Henry. On their re- 
turn, they discovered hanging in the woods near one of 
the routes of the enemy, sixty pair of snow shoes which 
they destroyed or brought into Charlestown. 

The latter end of August, major Thomas Tash arrived 
at Charlestown, with two hundred and fifty New Hamp- 
shire forces, who had been sent to that place by Gov. 
Wentworth, by the orders of Gen. Webb ; and colonel 
Whiting joined the main army at fort Edward, with the 
forces under his command, by the route of Charlemont 
and fort Massachusetts. 

The French having destroyed fort William Henry, and 
withdrawn to Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and part 
of their army dismissed, the alarm subsided ; and Mas- 
sachusetts discharged the extra forces at the frontier 
posts, as well as the militia ordered to Springfield, and 
the exterior forts were left with their usual garrisons, 
during the following winter. 

Though relieved from apprehensions of a formidable 
invasion, the prospects of the colonies were still gloomy. 
Three armies in as many successive years^ had been 
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nused for the redaction of the French posts on the lakes^ 
in the proyince of New York ; bat nothing had been ef- 
fected for the relief of the country. Two important posts 
had been lost, many people killed and captnred and 
mach property destroyed. When these distresses were 
to end, no one conld predict with any certainty. • At this 
time says Dr. Belknap, ^^ the enemy's country was filled 
with prisoners and scalps, private plunder and public 
stores and provisions, which our people, as beasts of 
harden, had conveyed to them. These reflections were 
the dismal entertainment of the winter. The next spring 
called for fresh exertions ; and happily for America, the 
British ministry had been changed^ and the direction of 
the war, in answer to the united voice of the people of 
England, was put into the hands of that decisive states- 
man, William Pitt.-** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

To REPAIR the losses and disappointments of the cam- 
paign of 1757, the British government determined to em- 
ploy a formidable force, to operate by sea and land, 
against the French in America the next year. The gov- 
ernors of the northern provinces were required to raise 
^^ as large bodies of men within their respective provin- 
ces as the number of inhabitants might allow.'' But the 
misfortunes of the preceding years, had nearly discour- 
aged the people and paralyzed further efforts. 

The government of Massachusetts, however, voted 
seven thousand men: Connecticut five thousand, and 
New Hampshire three thousand, and Ihe troops were 
ready for service early in the season. About the first of 
May, admiral Boscawen arrived at Halifax with a fleet, 
and twelve thousand land forces, under the command of 
general Jeffery Amherst, destined to attack Louisburg, 
on the island of Cape Breton. This roused the spirits 
of the colonists, and the conquest of the French posts 
was anticipated with some confidence. 

The incursions of the Indians on the frontiers this year, 
were not very frequent, but they commenced early in the 

* History of New Hampshire, Vol. ii. p. 300. 
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season. On the twentieth of March^ they made an in- 
road into Colrain^ wounded John Morrison and John 
Henry ; burnt a barn^ and killed several cattle near north 
river in that town. 

In the following months colonel Israel Williams re- 
ceived oixlers from governor Pownall^ to post additional 
forces at Colrain and Charlemont. Capt. Wyman was 
still intrusted with the command of fort Massachusetts ; 
a sergeant's party garrisoned the post at West Hoosac^ 
and small parties of Connecticut troops were again sta- 
tioned at Stockbridge and Pittsfield. On the northern 
frontiers of the county of Hampshire^ in Massachusetts, 
small garrisons were posted as follows : At Northfield, 
a sergeant and ten men ; Falltown^ one sergeant and ten 
men at Burk^s^ and a sergeant and eight men at Shel- 
don's garrisons ; Colrain^ one sergeant and nine men at 
Morrison's^ and the same number at the south fort ; Char- 
lemont^ a sergeant and nine men at Hawks', a corporal 
and seven men at Rice's, and a sergeant and eleven men 
at Taylor's forts. At Greenfield, a sergeant and fifteen 
men, and the same number at Deerfield ; and a sergeant 
and nine men at Huntstown. These posts were intrusted 
to the command of captain John Catlin, of Deerfield ; 
and the usual scouts were kept up in the neighboring 
woods. The posts within the province of New Hamp- 
shire were garrisoned by troops from the army or militia 
from that province. 

In the month of September, major Bellows discovered 
about two hundred Indians passing Connecticut river 
above Brattleborough, shaping their course towards Ash- 
uelot, and soon after a party appeared at Hinsdale, and 
killed captain Moore and bis son, took the remainder of 
his family, and burnt hia house. Another party of the 
enemy appeared at Charlestown, killed Asahel Stebbins^ 
took his wife, and Isaac Parker a soldier, and many cat- 
tle feeding in the adjacent woods were slaughtered by 
the enemy. 

On the frontiers of New York, the operations of the 
army were disastrous. Lord Loudon having returned to 
£ngland, the command devolved on general Abercrom- 
bie, who assembled his troops in the month of June at 
the south end of lake George, amounting to nearly six- 
teen thousand regulars and provincials, destined to attack 



lV«iderag;i ; and od tlie sixth of Jolr^ flie aur«iy ea* 
barfced oa boani of boiu ;iiiil nfb oq lake (ieor^« ajid 
f ke next ■ornin^ Uaded at what i> sioco called U^acff's 
iw. on the west side of the outlet of the lake near which 
Moatnlfli bad an advanced post of about five hundred 
■KB. covered by a log: breastwork. About seven thoa^ 
sand of JLbercroaibie^s f .»rces were regular troop$« and 
foiwshed with a formidable train of aitillery and every 
rcqai^te for a $ie«:e. 

The landing was effected without opposition, and the 
troops commenced their march for the mills on lake 
Geoffge outlet about two miles distant, in four columns ; 
the two centre composed of regulars, and the flank col- 
umns of provincials. Major Rogers* corps of ran^rs 
preceded the left column, and by a detour gained somo 
high grounds not far from the mills. On the approach of 
the columns, the French advanced party set fire to their 
camp and breastwork, and fletl into the woods towartls 
the mills, follow ed by Abercrombie*s main botly . The 
woods proving thick, the English troops became be^^iU 
dered and* fell into some disorder. At this moment the 
retreating French rame about, and commenced an attack 
on the left column. Lonl Howe, then at the head of the 
right centre column, pressing forward with major Put* 
nam*s rannrs. received the fire of the enemy and imuie- 
diately fell. Putnam continued to press on, and Ko^'ra 
and some provincial corps, at the same time attacked the 
enemy in the rear, and they broke, fell into cinfiision, and 
about one hundred and forty eight, including five iifltcers, 
were captured. The whole of the Knglish army then fell 
back to the landing and bivouaced through the night. The 
fall of lord Howe^ who was the soul of the expedition^ waa 
much regretted, and greatly dispirited the army. 

In the forenoon of the next day, colonel IJradstreet^ 
with a detachment of light troops, gained possession of 
the ground at the mills without opposition, and in the 
course of the day was joined by the whole army, which 
encamped within about a mile of Montcalni^s advanced 
works, consisting of an unfinished breastwork, since cal- 
led the French lines, extending across a ridge of land, in 
advance of his main fort, on Ticouderoga point. In fiH>nt 
of this breastwork, for some distance, trees were felletl 
with their branches pointing outward; and sharpcued so 
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as to form an almost impenetrable abbatis^ defended bj* 
about four thousand troops^ under Montcalm. 

Learning from the prisoners that a reinforcement of 
French troops were hourly expected from Canada^ Ab 
ercrombie was disposed to carry the lines, by an assault 
with musketry. Major Rogers, witl/ his corps of ran- 
gers was detached with the engineer, to the high grounds 
south of Montcalm's works to reconnoitre the position. 
On his return, the engineer reported it as his opinion, 
that the enemy's lines might be carried without great loss, 
and the army was ordered to be in readiness to attack the 
next morning. At ten o'clock on the eighth of July, the 
troops advanced to the bloody work, and the fire opened 
on both sides with spirit. The British regulars contin- 
ued to advance under a shower of shot, until they were 
entangled with the abbatis, which they attempted to cat 
away with their broad swords ; but this was found to be 
impossible. Still pressing on, part of the troops pene- 
trated through the abbatis, and a few mounted the breast- 
work, and officers and men fell by hundreds* But after 
the most gallant efforts, and reiterated attempts, the whole 
were driven back with great loss* The contest continued 
about four hours, and general Abercrombie seeing no pros- 
pect of carrying the breastwork, ordered a retreat to the 
high grounds about the mills, and soon after to the land- 
ing, at the north end of lake George. The next day the 
army re-embarked and returned to its former camp, at the 
south end of the lake.^ 

The regular corps in this rash attack, fought with the 
most obstinate resolutiooii and every regiment suffered se- 
verely, but the greatest loss fell on lord John Murray's 
highland regiment, (the forty second,) commanded by 
lieutenant colonel Grant. One half of the privates and 
twenty nine officers fell on the spot or were desperately 
wounded* The provincials were more or les& engaged, 
generally in a second line, and often exposed to a hot fire ; 
and they exhibited a firmness much beyond what is com- 
mon with undisciplined troops. The French, covered by 

♦ The loss on the part of the English was stated by general Abercrombie as fol- 
lows : Regulars killed, four hundred and sixty four ; do. missing, twenty nine ; 
do, wounded, one thousand one hundred and seventeen. Total, one thousand 
six hundred and ten. Provincials killed, eighty seven ; do. missing, eight ; do. 
wounded, two hundred and thirty nine. Total, three hundred and Siirty four.— 
Grand total, one thousand nine hundred and forty four* 
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4bti breastwork^ from eight to nine feet high^ suffered but a 
comparatively small loss; it is stated at twelve officers 
and ninety two privates killed^ and two hundred and 
forty eight wounded. 

!N ot long after the return of the army to the south end 
4)f lake George, Col. Bradstreet was detached to Oswego, 
with about three thousand men, and crossing lake On- 
tario, besieged and captured fort Frontenac- In the 
mean time, Abercrombie fortified his camp at the lake by 
a line of intrench ments, and remained on the defensive ; 
And a few affairs between the enemy's parties and Put- 
nam's and Roger's rangers, and the loss of a number of 
^^S^SI^ waggons, with their convoy, between the present 
village of Sandy Hill and Halfway Brook ; closed the 
campaign in that quarter. 

In the month of July, this year, Louisburg, surrend- 
ered to a British force under general Amherst and admi- 
ral Boscawen, and the French garrison of three thousand 
«ne hundred men, under the chevalier de Drucourt, sub- 
mitted prisoners of war ; and the whole island of Cape 
Breton fell into the hands of the English. 

In the month of November, an army under general 
Forbes, after a tedious march over the mountains, arrived 
in the vicinity of fort du Quesne on the Ohio, on^which 
the French abandoned the place, and escaped in boats 
down the river. The place was taken possession of by 
the English, and the name changed io fort Pitt. 

The defeat of Abercrombie at Ticonderoga, and his 
inactivity during the remainder of the season, once more 
sunk the spirits of the northern colonies to the lowest ebb, 
And the frontier settlements were under great apprehen- 
sions from the Indians. Massachusetts continued its 
establishment of men at the exterior posts, and kept up the 
scouting service, with but feeble hopes of security against 
an enemy so repeatedly flushed with victory. Though 
Abercrombie had met with a severe repulse before the 
lines at Ticonderoga, his army was still much superior 
to that of the enemy ; and being amply furnished with 
-artillery and munitions for a siege, no satisfactory rea- 
sons could be assigned for his retreat to the s(mth end of 
lake George; nor for his inactivity the remainder of the 
campaign. Most of the provincial officers in the army^ 
were highly disgusted with his conduct; and in their 
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letters to their friends, they vented their feelings with 
great freedom — Nor were they wholly silent in camp. 
JBut the clamour of the public was loud, and the general 
was often mentioned with contempt and ridicule. The 
success of Amherst and Forbes, however, in some mea- 
sure dissipated the gloom ; and the arrival of the former 
at Boston, with six regiments of veteran British troops, 
who immediately after the surrender of Louisburg, em- 
barked for that post, and once' more roused the depressed 
spirits of the country. 

General Amherst was not inactive. Immediately after 
his arrival at Boston, he pressed on with his troops 
through the country for Albany, and took the command 
of the army in that quarter; but the season being too far 
advanced for offensive operations, a plan was formed for 
an active campaign the next year. Soon after Amherst's 
arrival, Abercrombie left the army, and sailed for Eng- 
land. 

At the commencement of 1759, the usual establish- 
ments were voted for the frontiers, by the government of 
Massachusetts, and scouting parties were early on the 
march. But as an expedition was to be conducted against 
Tironderoga and Crown Point, by the active Amherst, 
while another was to be undertaken against Quebec, by 
general James Wolf,* who had gallantly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Louisburg ; strong hopes were en- 
tertained, that the frontiers would be relieved from the 
depredations of the Indians, in the course of the cam* 
paign. 

During the preceding winter, Charlestown had been 
garrisoned by one hundred regular troops of the army, 
under captain Cruckshanks; and to enable this force to 
join the army on the frontier of New York, general Am- 
herst applied to the governor of Massachusetts, to raise 
an equal number of provincials to garrison that station; 
and the men were promptly raised from Col. Israel Will- 
iams' regiment, in the county of Hampshire, and placed 
under captain Elijah Smith ; and on the fourth of May, 

* General Wolf was a young officer of great spirit and military ardour, and by- 
some of the British ministry, it was believed that his temerity unfitted him for the 
command of an army. When king George the 2d, proposed placing him at the 
head of the expedition against Quebec, the duke of Newcastle, begged his mar 
jesty to consider that the man was actually mad. *' If he be mad, so much the 
better," answered the king, *^ I hope then he will bile some of niy generals." — 
^^itiiary Mmior^ Vol. i. p. 226. 
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ihey were ordered to Charlestown, and captain Crack- 
shanks soon after joined the army on the Hudson. 

On the twenty first of March, the Indians again ap- 
peared at Colrain, and captured John M'Cown, and his 
wife ; and the latter was murdered on the second day^s 
march. A party of militia under major Hawley of Non h- 
ampton marched for the place^ but the enemy were soon 
at a safe distance^ and the troops proceeded no further 
than Greenfield. ' 

The army destined to attack Ticonderoga, assembled 
at Albany about the first of June^ under Gen. Amherst ; 
and on the twenty second of July he arrived before Ti- 
conderoga^ s^nd invested it with twelve thousand men, 
provincials and regulars. The enemy immediately aban- 
doned their advanced lines, which had proved so fatal to 
Abercrombie's army, the preceding year, and retired 
within their main work. 

Amherst pressed the siege as vigorously as possible, 
and in a short time, was ready to open his batteries. But 
M. de Bourlemaque, the French commander, finding he 
had to oppose a general of skill as well as courage, par- 
tially dismantled his fort, blew up some of the bastions, 
and, leaving most of his heavy artillery, retired down the 
lake to Crown Point, and Amherst took possession of the 
place. A few days after, the French evacuated Crown 
Point, and retired to their posts at the northern extremity 
of lake Champlain, and Amherst immediately occupied 
the abandoned post, and commenced additional works. 

The capture of these important posts, immediately re- 
lieved the frontiers of New England, from incursions 
from the western quarter; and a general joy spread 
through the long distressed colonies. Crown Point had 
been in the possession of the French for nearly thirty 
years, and from that place predatory parties had issued, 
and involved the frontiers of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire in blood and slaughter; and numerous were 
the prisoners who had there suffered the disgraceful and 
cruel treatment of the savages. One other post from 
which the colonies of New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts had suffered similar cruelties, still remained in the 
bands of the enemy. This was the village of St. Fran- 
cis, situated at the mouth of the river of that name, be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec. From its easy communis 
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cation with the upper part of Connecticut river^ this place 
had long been a focus of murder and devastation^ and 
many a captive had there suffered barbarities intolerable^ 
and the place was loaded with the plunder of the Eng- 
lish colonies* General Amherst now resolved to put an 
«nd to these barbarities^ by destroying the place. Ma- 
jor Rogers^ who had so ably and frequently distinguished 
himself as a partisan^ during the war^ was selected for 
the arduous service^ with his hardy rangers^ and a de- 
tachment of regular troops ; and he received tiie follow* 
ing orders from the commander in chief: 

Camp at. Crown Pointy Sept. 13, 1759. 

^^ You will this night set out with the detachment as 
ordered yesterday, viz. of two hundred men, which yon 
will take under your command, and proceed to Missis- 
quey bay^ from whence you will march and attack the 
enemy's settlements on the south side of the river St 
Lawrence^ in such a manner as you shall judge most ef- 
fectual to disgrace the enemy, and for the success and 
honor oC his Majesty's Arms* 

^^ Remember the barbarities that have been committed 
by the enemy's Indian scoundrels on every occasion, 
where they had an opportunity of shewing their infamous 
cruelties on the King's subjects, which they have done 
without mercy. Take your revenge, but do not forget 
that though Uiese villains have dastardly and promiscu- 
ously murdered the women and children of all ages, it is 
my orders that no women or children are killed or hurt. 

^^ When you have executed your intended service, you 
will return with your detachment to camp^ or join me 
wherever the army may be. Your's, &c. 

To Major Rogers. JEFF. AMHERST. 

To prevent a discovery of the expedition, it was kept 
profoundly secret from the army ; and in the preceding 
day's orders, Rogers had been destined to the command 
of a party to march in a different direction, while he had 
private orders to proceed directly to St. Francis. 

In pursuance of his orders, major Rogers left Crown 
Point in the evening, on board of whale boats, and pro- 
ceeded down the lake, on his adventurous expedition. 
The distance to Missisque bay was not far short of one 
hundred miles, and as parties of the enemy were often on 
the lake^ the greatest circumspection was required to 
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sToid a discovery.' The fifth day after his departure^ 
being encamped on the east shore^ a keg of gyn powder 
accidentally took fire, and wounded captain Williams^ 
and several men, whom Rogers sent back, with part of 
the detachment to Crown Pointy which reduced his num* 
ber to one hundred and forty two, including officers. 
Pursuing his voyage, Rogers arrived at Missisque bay 
on the twentieth^ without discovery, where he secreted 
his boats, and provisions sufficient for his men on their 
return, under the bank of a creek, overhung with brush,^ 
and left two trusty Indians to watch them, with orders^ 
should the boats be discovered by the enemy, to follow 
his trail, and give him the information. 

The country between the bay and St. Francis village, 
was covered with woods, and intersected by swamps and 
rivulets ; but nf)twithstanding these impediments, Rogers 
pressed his march with considerable expedition. The 
second day after quitting the boats, the two Indians, 
who had been left to watch them, came up with Rogers, 
and informed him, that four hundred French and Indians 
had discovered and taken possession of the boats, and 
that two hundred were in rapid pursuit on his trail. The 
intelligence was embarrassing, and the circumstances of 
the detachment criticaL But fertile in resources, Rogers 
devised means to overcome his dilliculties, and to prose- 
cute his expedition. Lieut. M^Mullen and ten men wei-e 
detached, with orders to proceed through the woods ta 
Crown Point, to inform general Amherst of the misfor- 
tune; and to request him to forward provisions froni 
Charlestown, up the Connecticut, to the mouth of Great 
Ammonoosuc river, near Coos intervals, by which route 
Rogers proposed to return, after the destruction of the 
Indian village, as ordered. He then renewed his march^ 
resolving to outstrip his pursuers ; but was much retarded 
by the sunken nature of the country, which in many places 
was coverecf with water mid-leg deep, and often a spruce 
bog, in which it became necessary to prepare a sort of 
hammock, from the boughs of trees, to enable the men 
to repose at night ; and this after a hard day's march^ 
continued from early dawn until darkness commenced. 

The tenth day after leaving the bay, Rogers struck St* 
Francis river, about fifteen miles above the village, and 
with some difficulty forded ii^ where the water was five 
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feet^ and running in a rapid cun*ent. The ground now 
being firnij^ the march was pressed with celerity^ and on 
the fourth of October^ at eight in the evening, .Rogers 
came within sight of the village, halted, and directed 
his men to refresh themselves, w bile he with Lieut Tur- 
ner and ensign Avery, reconnoitred the place. The In- 
dians were found in a high /ro2ic or dance j and appeared 
to entertain no apprehensions of an enemy in the vicinity. 
Returning to his men about two o'clock in the morning, 
Rogers marched them within five hundred yards of the 
village, lightened them of their packs, and prepared for 
the attack. It was now about three o'clock, and an hour 
after, the Indians broke up their dance, and retired to 
their cabins for repose, and all was calm in the village. 
About half an hour before sunrising, the troops advanced 
in three divisions, and made simultaneous attacks in as 
many directions. The In lians were completely surpri- 
sed, and incapable of much resistance. Well acquainted 
with the Indian mode of attack on similar occasions, the 
rangers dealt death and destruction in all directions, and 
with unsparing hands. Nor was it possible to distin- 
guish age or sex, and an indiscriminate butchery followed, 
in the true savage style. Many were killed in their 
cabins, others attempting to fly, were shot or knocked ou' 
the head, and few escaped. At sun rise, the scene was 
truly horrible, and but for the sight of six or seven hun- 
dred of the scalps of their countrymen, suspended upon 
poles, and waving in the air, the trophies of the for- 
mer cruelty of the Indians, the assailants would have 
been excited to pity. This horrid spectacle added new 
vigor, and sympathy for the sufl*erers, found no place in 
the breasts of the rangers, and in too many instances they 
continued to dispatch women and children indiscrimi- 
nately ; and a general conflagration of the cabins ended 
the scene, about seven o'clock iii^the morning. Out of 
about three hundred inhabitants of the place, two hun- 
dred were killed ; twenty women and children captured^ 
and five English prisoners, residing in the village set 
free ; but most of the women and children were soon lib- 
erated. 

The village appeared to have been in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Many of the cabins were wpII furnished, 
and the church was handsomely adorned witli plate, and 
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the lyhole place bad been enriched by the scalps and 
plunder taken from the English in the various wars* 
Two hundred guineas were found in money^ and a silver 
image weighing ten pounds^ besides a large quantity of 
wampum^ clothings and some provisions.^ 

On assembling his troops, Rogers found captain Og* 
den and six privates wounded, and one Stockbridge In- 
dian killed ; and after an hour's rest, to refresh his men^ 
and collect the provisions remaining in the village, he 
commenced his march up the St. Francis, and by Mem- 
phremagog lake, for Coos on Connecticut river* Tho 
detachment continued in a body eight days, at the expi* 
ration of which the provisions were entirely expended^ 
and Rogers found it necessary to divide into several pari- 
ties that the men might more easily procure subsistence 
by hunting, giving them orders to assemble at the junc« 
tion of the great Ammonoosuc and Connecticut rivers^ 
where he expected to find provisions forwarded by order 
of general Amherst. 

Two days after separating, a party under ensign Avery, 
was overtaken by the pursuing Indians, and seven cap- 
tured, but two fortunately escaped. Another party of 
about twenty, under lieutenants Dunbar and Turner, was 
attacked, and the principal part killed or taken, include 
ing the two officers. The party under Rogers, after sev* 
eral days of fatiguing march, and in a state of starvation^ 
reached Coos meadows, where he entertained little doubts 
of meeting with ample supplies of provisions, but here he 
wras disappointed. Provisions had been sent to thai 
place by Amherst's order under an officer and party of 
men from Charlestown, but after remaining several days 
without meeting Rogers, or gaining intelligence of his 
party, they had returned down the river only a few hours 
before Rogers arrived at the place, and their fires wersi 
found still burning where they had encamped. 

Reduced to this deplorable situation, and little or no 
game to be found in the woods, Rogers had recourse to 
ground nuts and lilly roots, which were collected, boiled, 
to a mucillaginous consistence, resembling soup, and dealt 
out to the men, and this was found to preserve life ; but 
a future supply was precarious, and little prospect re^ 
mained of reaching Charlestown before they should hwr 

« WiUiami' Uittory of VernoDt, Yol. ii. p. 432f 
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feh. Rogers at length contrived to constract a raft of dry 
• pines^ on which he, with captain Ogdeo^ one ranger, and 
a captive boy embarked, and- ftoated do^n the Connecti- 
cut, leaving lieutenant Grant in command of the remaining 
, party. At White nwr falls, the raft was unfortunately 
lost, and a new one constructed by the slow process of 
burning down trees, and separating them? into^ logs of a 
proper length. With much difficulty the raft jwas con- 
ducted over Waterqueechy falls, and after meeting many 
other embarrasments, and passing other rapids, they ar- 
rived near Charlestown, where they were relieved by 
some people who were out from that place cutting timber, 
and conducted to the town. Canoes loaded with provis* 
ions were immediately sent up the river for the relief of 
the other suflPerers, who arrived at various points on the 
river in a starving condition, after having lost njany in 
the woods. A few reached Crown* Point, subsisting 
wholly on roots ami game procured on the route. 

After collecting his scattering survivors at Charles- 
town, Rogers marched for Crown Point, where he ar- 
rived the first of December, and joined general Amherst's 
army. The whole loss of the detachment, after leaving 
the ruins of St. Francis was, lieutenants Dunbar, Turner 
and Jenkins, and forty six non commissioned officers and 
privates.* 

Not long after the evacuation of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, general Amherst proceeded down the lak© 
to penetrate into Canada, Imt meeting with storno^, he re- 
turned and took up winter quarters. During the opera- 
tions of Amherst at lake Champlaiu, general Wolf, with 
about eight thousand men, sailed from Louisburg under 
admirals Baunders and Holmes, and landed near Q[tie- 
bee : and after many difficulties thrown in bis way, and a 
Aevere repulse at Montmorency, be by a daritig move- 
^ ment, gained the plains of Abraham, in the vicinity of 
Q^uebec, and brought Montcalm to a general action, ia 

* Rogers' Journal — VVilKamfi' Vermont, and oral accounts from the rangers.— 
In relating their indiYidu^l sufferings, one of the rangers stated that the party ta 
which he was attached, having expended the last morsel of food,*" was on the point 
of starvatfon, whea fortunately an owl was discovered perched upon a trecv In^ 
stantly the bird was brought down by the eager shot of several of the men, dis- 
sifcted and distributed by the well known method of " fVho shall have this P'* He 
ibared a leg, which he devoured without cooking, and by this rtfruhmtni^ tho 
party were <;nabled to coxrtinue the march, and at length arrived withoi^ the lo» 
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iiiSnch ibe French were decisively defeated, and botk 
commanders killed ; and a few days subsequently Q,ue- 
bec surrendered to the British arms. In the western 
quarter^ Niagara surrendered to general Johnson, after 
a siege of several days, and the defeat of a French force 
which was collected at Detroit, Venango and Presque^ 
isle, and had advanced to succour the place. 

After the capture of the posts on lake Cbamplain, 
general Amherst informed governor Pownell, of Massa- 
chusetts, that his operations would effectually cover the 
frontiers from further incursions of the Indians ; on which 
the governor transmitted orders to CoL Israel Williams, 
for discharging the frontier garrisons, on the northwest 
quarter of the province, excepting those at Massachu- 
setts and West Hoosac ; submitting it, however, to his 
discretion to .retain such as he might consider necessary, 
for the defence of any places still exposed. Conformable 
to his orders, CoL Williams, in the month of October 
discharged the small garrisons^ That at Charlestown 
had previously been ordered by general Amherst, to join 
the army on the frontiers of New York. Forts Dummer 
and Massachusetts, and the post at West Hoosac, were 
now the only stations in which garrisons were maintained 
on the northwest quarter of the province. This year fort 
Pownall was built, on the west side of Penobscot river, 
by a body of Massachusetts forces, under the governor 
jof the province. 

Notwithstanding the capture of the French posts, ia 
1759^ another campaign was necessary for completing 
the conquest of Canada ; and during the winter general 
Amherst projected a plan for attacking the unco^quered 
part of the province in three directions. The main army 
under the command of Amherst, was to ascend the Mo* 
hawk, pass down to Oswego, and after capturing the posts 
on the St. Lawrence, to descend the river to MentreaL 
Colonel Haveland, with a smaller force, to embark at 
Crown Point, and proceed to the same place ; and Gen, 
Murray, who succeeded to the command of the army at 
Quebec, was to push up the St liawrence, and meet the 
other armies at Montreal; wh^re the marquis de Van- 
dreuil, the governor of Canada, had concentrated his 
principal force. The several armies were early in mo- 
tion ; and so exactly had their operations been concerted^ 
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thiit Amiierst and Murray reached £hc vicinity of Mon- 
treal^ on the same day ; where Haveland joined them the 
next, with the force he had conducted through lake 
Champlain. Yaudreuil^ finding further resistance vain^ 
demanded a capitulation, and on the eight of September 
1760, the whole province of Canada, was surrendered to 
the British arms. 

Previous to the advance of general Murray from Que- 
bec, M. de Levi, appeared before the place with a strong 
force from Montreal with the design of besieging the for- 
tress. Murray,* with about three thousand men left his 
werks — met the French near Sillery, and a severe action 
took place, in which the English were defeated, with the 
loss of about one thousand, and that of the French was 
nearly equal. Levi commenced the siege which was con- 
tinued some time, but finding his efforts ineffectual^ re- 
turned to Montreal. 

During the operations of the armies, a few Indians hov- 
ered on the frontiers, on Connecticut river, and threatened 
depredations. In the early part of the season, a regi- 
ment of New Hampshire troops under Col. John Groffe, 
was posted at Charlestown ; but it was subsequently or- 
dered to join Haveland at Crown Point, on the expedi- 
tion against Montreal. On his route he was directed to 
open a road up Black river, and over the mountains towaKis 
Crown Point, which he effected with great expedition. 
The road was commenced at Wentworth's ferry, a short 
distance above Charlestown, and cut out about twenty 
six miles, to the present town of Ludlow, on Black river ; 
thence the route led over the highlands, to Otter creek^ 
and down that creek to a point opposite to Crown Point ; 
and thence across the country to that post. The baggage 
Was conveyed in waggons the first twenty six miles, thence 
on pack horses over the mountains, to the place of desti- 
nation. From the mountain westward, a road had al- 
wady been partially completed the previous year, by a 
party under Lieut. Col. Hawks, and a drove of cattle 
traversed the route, in the course of the campaign.^ 

While Goffers regiment was employed on the road^ the 
trails of Indians were occasionally seen in the adjacent 
'woods^ but their force was too small to venture an attack. 

♦ Belknap^s New Hampshire^ Vol. ii. p. 305.— Major John Small's letter to Lt. 
6el. Hawks. 
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Bat % party appeared at Charteiitown and cajftnred the 
fkmily of Joseph Willard, and conducted them to Mon< 
treal^ a short time before it was invested by the English 
armies. This was the last incursion of the Indians 6n 
the frontiers of New England^ during the war; and 'the 
bloody scene which had so long been open^ now closed^ 
The eastern Indians soon agreed on articles of peace^ 
and acknowledged themselves subjects of the crown of 
England. Notwithstanding the war still continued in 
Europe^ and a few provincial troops were raised in 1761 
and 1762^ New England was still exempted from further 
hostilities ; and on the tenth of February^ 1768^ a general 
peace was signed at Paris^ and soon after ratified by the 
belligerent powers in Europe. 

The joy spread over the colonies, at the conquest of 
Canada, is hardly to be described. From the commence- 
ment of king William's war, in 1689, with the exception 
of a few short intervals to this event, the frontier people 
of the English northern provinces, were doomed to des- 
truction, captivity and slaughter. Relieved from their 
embarrassments, they reoccupied their plantations, and 
new ones were commenced, and population began to 
spread. At the close of hostilities in 1760, notwithstand- 
ing the losses sustained by the incursions of the enemy, 
and the fatalities of the armies, the number of inhiabit- 
ants in New England, was reckoned dt five hundred 
thousand, and Canada in 1763, is said to have contained 
sixty five thousand French inhabitants. 

At the period of the conquest of Canada, the territory 
now comprehended by the state of Vermont, contained 
but a small number of inhabitants, planted in the south 
east quarter, on or near Connecticut river. By the fre- 
quent passages of troops, and particularly scouting par- 
ties, through the country, the situation and fertility of the 
lands had been observed, and they excited the avarice of 
adventurers and speculators ; and on application to Gov. 
Wentworth of New Hampshire, many grants of new 
townships were made. In 1763, the whole number west 
of Connecticut river, amounted to no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty eight, extending from the river to within 
twenty miles east of the Hudson, and a few contiguous 
to lake Champlain. On the east side of, and contiguous 
to the Connecticut, eighteen towns had been granted in 
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1761. In general they contained an area equal to a square 
of six miles^ and a reservation of five hundred acres was 
made in each^ for the governor^ besides lots for public 
purposes ; and^ within a few years 

" On every side the cleaving a^ces sound ; 
The oak and tall beach, thunder to the ground." 

The settlements in Vermont spread over a large extent 
of country, the planters principally from Connecticut^ 
JRhode Island and Masso^chusetts — hardy, enterprising, 
and well fitted to encounter the fatis:ues and difficulties 
attending the planting of a new country. 

While these enterprising people were thus subduing 
the rude forest, and villages and towns w^re every where 
rising for their comfort and convenience, measuree were 
in train for the promotion of science and literature. In 
1769, a charter was granted by New Hampshire, for a 
college in that province ; and Dr« Sleazer Wheelock, 
who had founded a charity school at Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut, for the instruction of ludian youth^ and had for 
sometime contemplated its removal, was appointed presi- 
dent of the college. Several places were examined for a 
proper site for its establishment; and in the spring of 1770, 
Dr. Wheelock, accompanied by Mr. Pomeroy, explored 
the western part of New Hampshire, then principally a 
wilderness, and finally selected a township on the left 
l)ank of the Connecticut, since named Hanover. The 
place selected for the college was an extensive flat, shaded 
with lofty pines, with no accomodations, excepting two 
jor three log huts, and no other buildings on that side of 
the river, within two miles, through ^a continued and 
-dreary wood. 

Accompanied by about seventy people. Dr. Wheelock 
commenced the clearing of the ground, where a few acres 
jof pines had been felled previous to bis arrival. Log 
huts were soon constructed, and a small framed house 
hegan^for the reception of the doctor's family, and the 
frame of a college building raised ; but the autumnal 
j3torms setting in, ^earlier than usual, put a stop to th^ 
work. During the winter, the snow lay four feet deep, 
and 'the sun, from the propinquity of the surrounding 
forest, was invisible until it rose nearly to its greatest 
altitude. Finding it difficult to procure water for wells, 
it was determined .to remove a small distance southerly^ 
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area of six acres^ was soon cleared of the lofty pines^ one 
of which measured two hundred and seventy feet from 
the but to the top; and in 1771, the college buildings be- 
ing prepared, thirty students were admitted members. 
The first commencement was held in August, the same 
year, when four young gentlemen received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, one of whom was John Wheelock, son 
of the doctor, and since president of the college. The 
institution was named Dartmouth, from its principal ben- 
efactor, the earl of Dartmouth, of England, and hasr 
been endowed with respectable funds, and a considera-^ 
ble landed estate. The institution is now prosperoui^, 
and holds a respectable rank among the literary estab- 
lishments of New England.* 

While the country was thus improving, difficulties- 
arose with New York, respecting the title of the lands. 
By a grant made to the duke of York, in 1763, that pro- 
vince claimed the territory of Vermont, and the grants 
by governor Wentworth, west of Connecticut river, were 
viewed as encroachments upon their limits, and a long 
and violent contest ensued. At length, in 1777, the in- 
habitants of the "New Hampshire grants,'^ as they were 
designated, assembled by delegates, at Westminster, and 
declared themselves a free and independent people, by 
the name of Vermont ; and made application to the con- 
gress of the United States, to be admitted into the confed- 
eration. This proposition met with a strong opposition 
from New York ; but on the eighteenth of February 
1791, all difficulties terminated, by an act of congress, 
admitting Vermont into the Union. The state now holds 
a respectable rank in the American family, and by the 
census of 1820, exhibited a population of two hundred 
and eighty five thousand seven hundred and sixty four 
free inhabitants. 

During the war of the revolution, though the western 
borders of Vermont were not exempteil from ' incursions^ 
of the enemy, no important event occurred on Connecti- 
cut river, within the state. But several towns in the 
neighborhood did not wholly escape the common calami- 
ties. In the beginning of October, 1780, a party of Bri- 
tish and Indians, under lieutenant Horton, made an in- 

* M'0!«re^ and Foriah^s Memoirs of Dr. Wheelock. 
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Mad towards the Connecticut^ and Royalston^ on Wbit^^ 
river suffered severly; twenty one houses were bumt^ 
and a number of people taken and carried off. Several 
houses were also consumed in some of the adjacent towns^ 
and a few people captured. A 'body of militia marched 
from the settlements^ on Connecticut river, under Capt« 
House^ to oppose the enemy^ and a skirmish ensued, in 
which several lives were lost. Finding the country roused, 
the enemy soon retreated down Onion river, to lake Cham- 
plain. The insurrection in Massachusetts, in 1786, and 
1787, in which some lives were lost at Springfield and 
other places ; and a predatory expedition of the Knglish 
in the war of 1812, completed the military operations on 
Connecticut river. 

From the first settlement at Weathersfield, Hartford 
and Windsor, in Connecticut, to the conquest of Canada 
in 1760, about one hundred and twenty six years had 
elapsed ; during nearly forty of which the frontier people 
of New England were almost constantly harrassed by 
Indian and French Wars, in which blood and treasure 
were profusely expended ; many people captured, and 
forever exiled from their native country. The progi*ess of 
settlements was much retarded. Agriculture, science and 
literature found no safe abode ; life was rendered doubly 
precarious, and domestic happiness much abridged. At 
the termination of the war in 176S, the towns on the Con- 
necticut in New Hampshire and Vermont, were new and 
many destitute of inhabitants, and covered with their 
native woods. On looking at the picture now presented, 
how striking the contrast ! — More than fifty towns border 
the Connecticut above the northern boundary of Massa- 
chusetts ; and the whole upon the river are not less than 
eighty ; in most of which are compact villages, many ex- 
hibiting taste, elegance and wealth. And if those on the 
highlands and smaller streams, are less compactly situ- 
ated, they are not inferior in point of wealth and respec- 
tability. While we in tranquility enjoy the boon ac- 
quired by our fathers, let us remember their toils, their 
dangers and their sufferings ; and that this boon has been 
obtained, at tl^e price of their blood. 

FINIS. 
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